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New York, Thursday, November 23, 1905. 


The Niles New Radial Drill. 


A new radial drill for general work of comparatively 
simple design, yet embodying all the features now con- 
sidered desirable in a tool of its class, is illustrated here- 
with. The machine is built in 4, 5 and 6 foot sizes, either 
plain or universal pattern, by the Niles Tool Works, 
Hamilton, Ohio, of the Niles-Bement-Pond Company. The 
tool is provided with a gear cone and tumbler gears in a 
speed box and a single constant speed driving pulley 


A New 6-Foot Standard Radial Drill 


which takes the place of a four-step cone. The drive is 
through positive gears throughout. An additional space 
may be provided on the base plate for a motor. so thut 
the machine may be readily changed from belt to motor 
drive at any time. 

The dril] head is of full swing type, being mounted: on 
a swiveling base, and can be readily turned from a ver- 
tical to a horizontal position. It has lateral adjustment 
along the arm through a rack and pinion operated by a 
conveniently located hand wheel. The drill spindle is a 
hammergd steel forging of large diameter, made ample 
in size at the point where the drive is applied. ‘The 
spindje is counterbalanced and has a quick raising de- 
vice, A conveniently arranged reverse lever in front of 
the drill head is used for tapping. The position of this 
lever up or down indicates the direction of the spindle 





Built by the Niles Tool 
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motion, and in its central position it automatically dis- 
engages the feed and the drill spindle is stopped. The 
feed is locked out until the lever is again thrown into 
the down position. Three changes of positive feed through 
gearing can be obtained for any drill speed, the changes 
being made through a pull pinion on the head. 

The arm is of very rigid construction and may be 
raised and lowered by power. It is carried on a sleeve 
surrounding and having a large bearing on the outer 
column. The inner column or post is bolted to the 
base and supports the outer column, which rests on roller 


a Pinon & 





Works, Hamilton, Ohio 


bearings, permitting easy swinging of the drill arm. The 
outer column is clamped to the post in any position 


“through a heavy V clamping ring. 


The base is a heavy slotted floor plate with an ex- 
tension at one side for the work table. The standard 
work table regularly furnished is of box section, slotted 
on the top and one side. The usual range of angle drill- 
ing can be done, using the standard work table and swiv- 
eling the drill head. A tilting and revolving table, how- 
ever, may be substituted when so specified. 

a 

The Board of Consulting Engineers of the Panama 
Canal Commission in deciding November 18. upon the 
type of canal that should be constructed across the isth- 
mus was divided between a sea level canal and one with 
locks at an elevation of 60 feet. All other proposed plans 
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were rejected. The sea level canal, the board estimates, 
can be constructed in fifteen years at a cost of about 
$230,000,000. The lock canal would take twelve years 
and cost about $190,000,000. The majority of the Amer- 
ican members of the board favored a lock canal. 
ae 


The Duluth, Missabe and Northern Railroad. 


The increase in facilities of some of the railroads 
that haul iron ore from Lake Superior mines to docks 
has been something remarkable. These roads are steadily 
adding to their equipment and expect to handle a business 
in 1906 that will far surpass anything done in previous 
years. Their traffic is a peculiar one, as it has limita- 
tions that are unique and problems that are difficult of 
solution. It is a special form of traffic that requires 
special facilities. The capacity of a road in the ore 
trade is not based entirely, nor primarily, on its rolling 
stock, motive power, trackage and terminals, but on the 
regularity of delivery from the mines to the railroads 
and on the steadiness of shipping, which may be delayed 
by storm or unloading difficulties or any other cause that 
may prevent it taking ore as fast as the docks fill with it. 

The Duluth, Missabe & Northern Railroad has taken 
first place in the ore business from mines to upper lake 
ports. It will ship this year about 8,500,000 gross tons, 
and is making improvements and additions that will fit 
it in 1906 to move with the utmost ease the enormous 
total of 10,000,000 tons. This is in addition to its gen- 
eral traffic in merchandise, coal, logs, lumber, &c, In 
logs and lumber the road has a business amounting to 
hundreds of millions of feet per year. 


A Huge Ore Shipping Pier to Be Built. 


This road is now preparing to build an ore shipping 
pier at Duluth that will cost, with approaches, $1,000,- 
000 and will be the largest dock of its class in the world. 
Many new features will be adopted in its construction. 
Detail plans are not completed, but the dock is to be 
2336 feet long, aside from approaches, and will require 
upward of 12,000,000 feet of timber, which will be mostly 
Western fir. The general plan of construction of an ore 
shipping pier on the lakes is familiar to all ore men. 
There is a high structure surmounted by railroad tracks 
running its full length, in the upper part of which are 
pockets for storing ore, these pockets being arranged to 
slide the ore forward to the face of the dock and out of 
a chute at their lower point to the hold of the waiting 
ship. These pockets are therefore of triangular shape, 
with the lower point at the face of the dock. The 
hight of this lower point, or hinge hole, governs the 
size of ship that can lie below the dock and receive cargo. 
The combination of great hight of load above foundation 
—these docks rise 60 to 70 feet above water line and 
have 22 feet of water at their feet—and of moving load 
longitudinally of the docks is severe upon the timber 
structures and necessitates very strong bracing. 

The proposed dock of the Duluth, Missabe & North- 
ern is to be 42 feet to hinge hole, which is a greater 
hight above water for the low point of the load of ore 
than any other pier. These hights have varied in docks 
now in use from 25 to 40.6 feet. The former is the 
hight of the older dock of the Duluth, South Shore & 
Atlantic and bars any large ships from that dock. The 
Milwaukee and Northwestern roads at Escanaba, the 
Wisconsin Central at Ashland, the Great Northern and 
the Duluth, Missabe & Northern at Duluth have docks 
with a hight of 40 feet to hinge hole. The new pier is 
to be 72 feet to base of rails on the deck, thereby ex- 
ceeding any but two of the Great Northern, which are 
1 foot higher. It is to be 57 feet wide. 


Details of Pockets and fracks. 


There are to be 384 pockets, having a total storage 
capacity of 90,000 gross tons. The pockets will not be 
narrowed to a 3-foot chute at the discharging end, but 
will be fitted with the Carter patent door and wide chutes, 
the door in three sections, 11 feet in width, and the chutes 
corresponding. This style is in use at No. 6 dock of the 
Northwestern road at Escanaba. It is estimated that 
by thus retaining the full width of pocket to its acute 
angle there will be added to the storage capacity of this 
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dock about one full modern cargo, while the wider doors 
will prevent wet and sticky ore clogging in the gates. 
The chutes will be fitted with Denton patent counterbal- 
ance hoists. 

The pockets will be shod around their corners with 
steel angles, and the weight of iron in the structure will 
be far heavier than ever known. Customary trackage on 
modern ore piers consists of a set of four rails, even 
spaced, running the length of the dock, over each side. 
This gives three tracks over each set of pockets, the 
two outside or the one center available for use simul- 
taneously. In this dock there will be four rails, but 
spaced for two tracks only, as it has been found unneces- 
sary with the 50-ton loads of modern ore cars to trim 
the pockets by dropping loads between the tracks. This 
will give a four-track system on the dock. There will be 
a double track approach, with independent connection to 
the main line, running level to the deck of the pier. At 
the outer end will be a concrete monolith instead of the 
usual rock filled timber crib. The entire dock will rest 
on pile foundation. 

This dock will be ready for use some time early in 
the summer of 1906. It will give the road a storage 
capacity of 298,000 tons. 


New Rolling Stock. 


This road has increased its order for steel hopper 
bottom cars for 1906 from 750 to 1000, and will then 
have an equipment of 3200 50-ton steel and 1800 35-ton 
wood cars and 70 locomotives. All its main line from 
mines to dock is now double track, with the exception 
of 18 miles of a long tangent through a level swamp. 


' Authority has just been given the road to double this 


and the work will be carried on during the winter. Its 
new western Mesaba line is expected to be ready for 
operation early next summer, and will be if no accidents 
occur to hinder. This line is 55 miles long, besides 
branches, and includes some heavy construction. It 
leaves the main line at Alborn Station and strikes as 
directly as possible northwest for the new town of 
Bovey. From there branches will reach various mines. 
It has been hoped that 1,000,000 tons of ore might be 
shipped over this line in 1906, but there seems now little 
prospect of this. 

The road has built large shops at Duluth, and has 
just let contracts that will nearly double them. These 
shops are fitted for the repair and reconstruction of steel 
cars and their tool equipment is very different from 
what is usual in car shops. A large storehouse for loco- 
motives is included in these buildings, in which engines 
after repairs can be stored during the winter or when 
otherwise not in use. 

This road for 1905 will have a gross income of about 
$8,000,000. For a railroad whose most distant terminals 
are only about 80 miles apart this is a very satisfactory 
showing. 

With all outlined improvements completed the road 
can easily move during the ordinary season of naviga- 
tion upward of 10,000,000 gross tons of ore, and the 
money now being spent to reach this possibility amounts 
to more than $4,250,000. The road belongs to the United 
States Steel Corporation, and most of the ore it hauls is 
for the furnaces of that company. Its president is Wm. 
J. Olcott, who is also general manager of the mining 
interests of the corporation, and its vice-president and 
general manager is W. A. McGonagle, who has been 
associated with iron ore roads since he assisted Charle- 
magne Tower in the survey of the Duluth & Iron Range 
line in 1883. D. E. W. 

-———_~++e____ 

The November meeting of the Chicago Associated 
Foundry Foremen was held in Science Hall, Armour In- 
stitute, November 14. The speaker of the evening was 
W. M. Carr, of the Goldschmidt Thermit Company, New 
York, who made a very elaborate demonstration of the 
use of thermit. Before the lecture the foremen spent 
about an hour and a half in visiting the various depart- 
ments of the institute. About 350 were in attendance. 
The next meeting of the association will be held Decem- 
ber 16 at the Grand Pacific Hotel. Harry S. Vrooman, 
Chicago, will present a talk on “ Sand.” 
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The Eberhardt Spur and Bevel Gear 
Cutter. 


The illustrations show the new gear cutting machine 
built by the Eberhardt Brothers Machine Company, New- 
ark, N. J. This machine was designed as a semiautomatic 
machine to cut light and medium sizes of spur and bevel 
gears. The machine has a capacity of 20 inches diam- 
eter and 5 inches face and will cut 8 diametral pitch in 
steel from the solid and six diametral pitch in cast iron 
from the solid. Fig. 1 shows the complete machine and 
as set for spur cutting, and Fig. 2, the setting for cutting 
bevel gears. 

The operation is simple and convenient. The cutter 
is fed through the work by power, the feed being released 
automatically at the end of the cut. The operator then re- 
turns the cutter slide and indexes the blank before en- 
gaging the feed for the next space. The indexing is per- 
formed in an entirely different manner from that em- 
ployed on milling machines, where the operator is re- 
quired to make a certain number of turns and a certain 
number of holes. That method is necessarily slow and 
offers frequent chance for errors in setting and operating. 
On this machine the operator only turns the index han- 
dle one or more full turns, change gears being provided 
for the different numbers of teeth. 

The index wheel is a special feature of the machine. 
It is of large diameter and is made with the rim in two 
sections divided in the plane of the wheel. Qne section 
is integral with the wheel and the other is in the form 
of a ring bolted to it. The wheel is hobbed in place by a 
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Fig. 1—The Eberhardt Gear Cutter, with the Work Slide in 
Position for Cutting Spur Gears. 


method which insures the highest accuracy in the divi- 
sions. In the hobbing operation as successively deeper 
cuts are taken the ring section is revolved to different 
positions, which has the effect of attenuating the percen- 
tage of error in the divisions until the finished wheel is 
practically perfect in the uniformity of its teeth. It is 
said to be so perfect that when the teeth of the two sec- 
tions are matched at different positions the line of con- 
tact is invisible. This makes the dividing worm wheel 
on each machine an original “ master wheel.” 
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The steel work spindle is of large diameter and is 
provided with a number ten B & S taper hole, for re- 
ceiving the work arbors. A draw-in bolt takes in and 
ejects the work arbors positively without any hammering. 
A live center with dog driver is also furnished for holding 
work on centers, in connection with the outboard support. 
This permits of cutting gears upon the ordinary or lathe 
mandrels and also cutting solid pinions, fluting taps, 
reamers and all work which must be done on centers. 

For cutting bevel gears the cutter slide is adjustable to 
an angle of 90 degrees by means of a graduated quadrant. 
The lower slide is adjustable for various lengths of hubs. 
Micrometer dials are provided to facilitate the setting of 
the cutter and adjusting the blank in cutting bevel gears. 
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Fig. 2.—The Setting of the Cutter for Bevel Gear Cutting. 
The cutter spindle pulley has its bearing upon an 

extension sleeve from the supporting casting and not 

upon the spindle, thus relieving the spindle of the belt 


strain. The spindle extends through a hole in this 
sleeve and is loosely keyed to the driving pulley. In a 


similar way the countershaft loose pulley on the base of 
the machine runs upon a cast iron bush, avoiding liability 
of the machine starting accidentally, as is possible when 
the pulley runs upon the shaft itself. The belts are made 
endless, means being provided for adjusting and main- 
taining proper belt tension. 

The machine is entirely self contained, being driven 
by one belt directly from the line shaft or a constant 
speed motor. The base is formed to serve as a pan to 
keep the floor free from oil and chips. A chip box is 
provided directly under the cutter. This size machine is 
also made entirely automatic for spur and bevel gears. 

It has been found by actual experience that a boy 
can turn out the class of work for which this machine is 
designed in competition with higher priced automatic ma- 
chines and without in any respect sacrificing the qual- 
ity or accuracy of the product. 


—_ +>-+e__ 
The Worcester Metal Trades Association, Worcester, 
Mass., held its annual fall dinner at the State Mutual 
Restaurant in that city, Tuesday evening, November 14. 
President F. E. Reed was the toastmaster. The dinner 
was the best attended of any in the history of the local 
association. The features of the after dinner exercises 
were talks by Thomas E. Durban, Erie City Iron Works, 
Erie, Pa., on “ Labor and Capital,” and L. D. Burlingame, 
Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Company, Providence, R. I., on 
“The Apprentice System.” 


The Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Company, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., has just perfected a portable pipe thawing 
transformer of 5 kw. capacity, also a choke coil to work 
in connection with standard 15 to 20 kw. lighting or 
power transformers, thus making standard capacity 
transformers available for thawing purposes in winter. 
The company has issued some interesting printed matter 
describing this apparatus, 
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The Bickford Mud Ring Drill. 


Herewith illustrated is a new mud ring drill which 
the Bickford Drill & Tool Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, is 
just placing on the market. The principal feature of the 
machine is that while it was designed especially for mud 
ring drilling it is equally well adapted to all operations 
of multiple drill work. Instead of the heads sliding on an 
auxiliary rail, as in the ordinary construction, they ad- 
just directly on the main rail, which enables them to be 
spread to any desired center distance, each head being 
provided with independent adjustment. For mud rings or 
other similar work where it is desirable that the heads 
should adjust collectively the heads are clamped together 
by means of two quick acting nuts which fix the center 
distance between spindles at 714, 8, 8% or 9 inches, as may 
be required. A dial on the worm wheel in the upper cor- 
ner of the right hand head shows the distance through 
which the heads are moved to the right or left. 

The speed and feed changes are obtained by means of 
change gears which are held in position by spring plung- 


A New Mud Ring Drill 


ers, thus enabling the operator to change quickly from 
one speed or feed to another without lessening the avail- 
able power of the machine. A dial on the large worm 
wheel at the right shows where to set the dog to trip the 
feed at any desired depth. 

The spindles are 1 13-16 inches in diameter, have a 
vertical movement of 12 inches and work to a maximum 
center distance of 2644 inches. The table has a trans- 
verse movement of 24 inches and with a 12-foot rail re- 
ceives between the housings work up to 10 feet 6 inches 
wide. Driven by a constant speed pulley, the power is 
never less than that obtainable from a 5-inch double belt 
running at 1696 feet per minute. The net weight of the 
machine is 17,500 pounds. 

Oe 

The iron and steel imports of Great Britain in the 
first ten months of 1905 were 1,065,430 gross tons, 
against 1,087,809 tons to Oct. 31, 1904. Exports of iron 
and steel in the same period were 3,099,054 tons in 1905, 
against 2,705,663 tons in 1904, a gain of more than 14 per 
cent. A large part of the gain is in pig iron, of which 
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the increase was 150,000 tons. This increase came mostly 
from the demands of the United States, 151,583 tons of 
British pig iron having been shipped to this country to 
October 31 this year, as against 47,185 tons in the like 
period last year. 

—__—_.3--g—___—____. 


A Large Allis-Chalmers Turbine. 


The Brooklyn Rapid Transit Company is now install- 
ing the machinery in the sixth of its large power plants, 
which will eventually contain nine steam turbo-genera- 
tor units. One of these that is now being erected is of 
9000 horse-power and was built at the West Allis Works 
of the Allis-Chalmers Company. It is of the horizontal 
multiple expansion parallel flow type familiar in the 
Parsons turbine and will be direct connnected to a Bul- 
lock alternating current generator, driving it at 750 revo- 
lutions per minute. 

The blading of the Allis-Chalmers turbine is an in- 
teresting feature. The blades are made of a special al- 
loy and of a form and size calculated to secure the 
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Built by the Bickford Drill & Tool Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


highest economy. They are mounted in. groups, each 
forming a semicircular row. The inner ends of the 
blades are swaged and are firmly secured in slots in foun- 
dation rings and riveted in slots in channel shaped 
shrouding rings. In this particular the construction is 
somewhat similar to that employed in the Willans- 
Parsons turbine described in The Iron Age November 9, 
1905. 

The turbine and generator set will occupy a floor 
space 47 feet long by 13 feet 3 inches wide and the 
greatest hight above the floor will be 11 feet 6 inches. 
It is interesting to compare the space occupied with that 
which would be required by a reciprocating engine of 
equal capacity. Such an engine would frequently be 
more than 30 feet above the engine foundations and if 
the station were occupied with engines instead of tur- 
bines the engine room would occupy about 60 per cent. of 
the total ground space, leaving 40 per cent. for the boiler 
section. In this new turbine plant the turbine floor occu- 
pies but two-thirds as much space as is devoted to the 
boilers. 
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The Ball & Norton Belt Type Magnetic 
Separator. 


Capacity, simplicity and effectiveness are three ele- 
ments in machine design so radically opposed that one 
or more must usually be sacrificed to meet the desired 
end. Magnetic ore separators have been no exception, 
with usual high costs in time, expenditure and repairs 
to keep them operating passably well under actual mill 
conditions. 

There has been developed at the plant of Witherbee, 
Sherman & Co., Mineville, N. Y., a magnetie separator 
which combines the elements of capacity, simplicity and 
effectiveness to the highest degree. This machine is used 
in the separation of strongly magnetic substances—name- 
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stream of ore delivered by the feed roll is uniformly dis- 
tributed over the feed belt. This belt carries the ore into 
the influence of the first magnet of the series, and here 
it begins to rise, striking the take-off belt between the 
first and second magnets, and is held in suspension by the 
magnets as it travels across their face on the under side 
of the take-off belt. At the time of rising from the feed 
belt part of the gangue remains on the feed belt and is 
thrown into the tailings directly, but part is entrained in 
the magnetic mass of ore and weeps out as the jigging 
action occurs in passing into and out of the influence of 
pole to pole. The gangue thus freed drops into the tail- 
ings compartment to mingle with that from the feed 
belt. The magnetic ore mass is delivered by the sustain- 
ing action of the magnetic field and the forward motion of 
the take-off belt into the receptacle for the concentrates. 
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The Ball & Norton Belt Type Magnetic Separator. 


ly, magnetite from apatite and silicious gangue. The well- 
known Ball & Norton principle, from which the machine 
takes its name, has been used in the magnetic element— 
that is to say, the magnet is a series of poles whose polar- 
ity is alternately north and south. The action of a par- 
ticle in such a field is to turn the magnetic material end 
over end with a jigging action. Indeed, with the present 
form of machine the analogy to a jig turned upside down 
is perfect, and the machine might well be called a mag- 
netic jig. This constant agitation of the magnetized mass 
of ore allows the entrained particles of gangue to fall 
free from the magnetic ore, with a thorough cleaning of 
the ore concentrates. 

With this preliminary explanation of the magnetic 
action we will trace the course of the ore through the 
machine, a diagramatic view of which is here shown. 

The ore is suitably delivered to the feed hopper in 
such manner as to keep the hopper full, so that a con- 
stant feed may be delivered to the feed belt by the feed 
roll, which makes from 15 to 20 revolutions per minute, 
the depth of feed being regulated by a sliding gate in 
the side of the feed hopper next to the feed roll. The 


Conveyor belts may be run directly under the machine to 
receive the tailings and concentrates. 

The machines at present in use are provided with 
twelve magnets, whose strength is uniform, the current 
flowing being controlled by a rheostat. By dividing the 
magnet into two or more sections, each provided with a 
rheostat, any degree of concentration can be had, as, for 
example, the well-known three-part separation of tailings, 
middlings and concentrates. 

The feed and take-off belts are rubber, with three and 
two ply canvas, riveted together with copper rivets on a 
6-inch lap. Endless belts have been tried, but for mill 
use the riveted lap has been found to answer the pur- 
pose. 

The adjustments on the machine are easily made, take- 
ups being provided to care for the stretch in the feed and 
take-off belts, and may be operated with the machine 
running. By placing wooden shims under the bearings 
of the pulley of the feed belt directly under the magnets 
the feed is moved into an increasing strength of magnetic 
field. The rheostat permits a variation in the magnetic 
strength in proportion to the current flowing in the cir- 
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cuit. The take-off belt is run at a greater speed than 
the feed belt, so that the magnetic mass of ore is spread 
out more thinly per unit of surface. The speeds of belt 
travel must be determined experimentally for each ore. 
Those whose magnetic permeability is small and those 
where the sizes treated are large require a slower speed 
than those of great permeability and small size. 

At Mineville this machine has treated ore particles 
of % inch and under with satisfactory results. The aver- 
age hourly capacity is from 20 to 25 tons up to and in- 
cluding material which will pass 44-inch sieve. These re- 
sults have been maintained for two years and under fa- 
vorable conditions of dry ore could readily be kept up to 
30 tons per hour. On one test when the ore was run 
through the mill at the rate of 144 tons per hour the 
machines took care of the material with no decrease in 
the quality of the product, this being an output of 36 
tons per hour, four machines being used. 


Each part of the separator is accessible and can be 
inspected at all times. The magnets can be renewed 
when burned out and new belts put on in not to exceed 
one-half hour of delay. The fact of the magnets being 
open gives free circulation of air and consequently lower 
temperatures of operation. It cannot be too strongly 
stated that mill conditions are not those of the laboratory 
and machines must be built to run smothered in dust and 
grit; they must be made fool proof and the time re- 
quired for repairs must be a minimum and the repairs 
inexpensive. Repairs, including the material and time 
lost in ore treatment, always form a large item of ex- 
pense from the drastic nature of the work and any re- 
duction is welcome. This machine is designed on the 
sectional] plan, with the wearing parts as uniform units. 
readily handled by one man. 


The first use of these separators was in the treatment 
of a high phosphorus magnetic ore, in which it is neces- 
sary to keep the phosphorus in the finished product at 
about 0.6 per cent., the phosphorus in the crude ore rang- 
ing from 1.35 to 2.25 per cent. This variation is occur- 
ring constantly throughout the day. The iron likewise 
is kept practically uniform in the concentrates at from 
66 to 67 per cent. These analyses are the daily averages 
over the period of two years of operation of this machine. 

To sum up, the advantages of the Ball & Norton belt 
type separator are its large capacity, being from two to 
three times that of other machines in practical operation 
to-day, with the exception of the Ball & Norton drum type 
separator, which it exceeds; its construction, so simple 
that it costs from one-third to one-half as much to build 
as other separators; its repairs, cheaply and quickly 
made; its accessibility, all parts of the machine being 
open to inspection at all times, and, greatest of all, its 
thorough reliability in the quality of the product. While 
the range and possibilities of this separator are of the 
greatest, the method of treatment of any specific ore 
must be indicated by competent authority, so that the 
material may be delivered to the machine in condition 
to obtain the results desired. 


——_++e—____- 


The Riverside Engine Company.—Edward Gray, 
formerly vice-president and general manager of the Gray- 
Blaisdell Company, and late with the Bovaird & Seyfang 
Mfg. Company, both of Bradford, Pa., has purchased 
from J. B. Smithman an interest in his engine works 
at Oil City and has assumed charge of the plant. The 
firm will be known as the Riverside Engine Company, 
and will manufacture a line of large gas engines and 
air and natural gas compressors. The present plant, 
which consists of a building 70 x 180 feet, has been in 
operation since August 1, and two steel concrete fire- 
proof buildings, each 60 x 120 feet, are being added; the 
former being an erecting shop containing a 30-ton elec- 
tric traveling crane, while the latter is two story and 
will contain power house, pattern shop and shipping de- 
partment. In the early spring an additional building 
60 x 180 feet will be added to the present machine shop. 
A number of new tools have been added and several 
planers, lathes, a large boring mill, a horizontal spindle 
drilling, milling and boring machine, motors, arc lights, 
several traveling cranes, radial drills, hot blast heating 
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apparatus and a number of small tools will be required. 
The company is building a large gas engine of a new 
design, several of which are in successful operation and 
a number are in process of manufacture. 


(a a Oe 


Economy in Naval Expenditures. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., November 21, 1905.—It is semi- 
officially announced that the Secretary of the Navy in his 
forthcoming annual report will recommend a very modest 
programme for the increase of the navy, rejecting the 
suggestions of the General Board for the construction of 
a number of 18,000-ton battle ships, and will incorporate 
a series of estimates upon which a naval appropriation bill 
can be framed carrying less money than that passed at 
the last session, the total of which slightly exceeded $100,- 
000,000. This decision of Secretary Bonaparte is in line 
with the desire of the Administration to keep the current 
Treasury deficit down to the lowest possible figure with a 
view to avoiding tariff or revenue legislation in the com- 
ing Congress. 


Recommendations of the General Board. 


The General Board has devoted a great deal of atten- 
tion during the past summer to a study of the current 
naval programmes of the leading maritime powers, and 
has reached the conclusion that in order to keep abreast 
of this development the United States should build sev- 
eral 18,000-ton battle ships. It has therefore recommend- 
ed that estimates be prepared for three vessels of this 
class to be authorized in the next annual appropriation 
bill and also that Congress be requested to order an in- 
crease in the size of three 16,000-ton battle ships recently 
provided for to 18,000 tons. The acceptance of these recom- 
mendations would mean the addition to the navy in a 
few years of six battle ships larger and more powerful 
than any vessels heretofore built by the United States 
and quite as formidable as any war ships now afloat. The 
batteries of these vessels would be composed of guns of 
a larger proportionate caliber than those now installed 
on 16,000-ton battle ships, although the secondary batter- 
ies would be numerically smaller. 

This programme appeals very strongly both to the 
Secretary of the Navy and to the President, who takes a 
lively interest in building up the navy, and especially in 
keeping it abreast of the navies of the world; but the 
cost of such an addition as is proposed by the General 
Board is regarded by both the Secretary and the Presi- 
dent as absolutely prohibitory. It has therefore prac- 
tically been decided to build the 16,000-ton battle ships 
authorized by Congress and to prepare an estimate for 
one additional battle ship to be provided for in the next 
appropriation bill. Congress will probably be asked to 
authorize this vessel to be of 18,000 tons and of the heav- 
iest practicable armament consistent with a reasonable 
radius of action. Other minor recommendations for small 
vessels will also be submitted, but the item for the “ in- 
crease of the navy” in the next appropriation bill will 
probably be smaller than for several years. 


To Increase Naval Efficiency. 


Secretary Bonaparte has given close study to the prob- 
lem of steadily increasing the efficiency of the navy with- 
out adding materially to the annual expense of mainte- 
nance. He has found by investigation that the cost of 
keeping up certain vessels of almost obsolete type is near- 
ly if not quite as great as that of maintaining the most 
modern war ships and he therefore proposes to add new, 
up to date vessels to the navy about as rapidly as the 
old ships are put out of commission. This programme, it 
is believed, can be carried out with very satisfactory re- 
sults and without any material increase in the personnel. 
While the auxiliary machinery on a modern war ship is 
more complicated than that on vessels of the older types, 
yet the installation of automatic and labor saving de- 
vices has kept pace with the general development and 
a ship’s company to-day is no larger ton for ton than it 
was several years ago, although unquestionably composed 
of men of much greater skill and special knowledge. 

The Secretary of the Navy believes that as a part of 
the general plan of increasing the efficiency of the navy 
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without adding materially to the annual cost of main- 
tenance advantage should be taken of all the latest im- 
provements in marine architecture and motive power. He 
is especially interested in the adoption of turbine engines 
and in the use of fuel oil, and quite agrees with Admiral 
Bowles, late Chief Constructor of the Navy, who recently 
expressed the opinion that the great problem to-day is 
how to get speed without sacrificing defensive armor, the 
solution of which will probably involve the perfecting of 
automatic stokers and the adoption of turbine engines 
and fuel oil. 
Use of Liquid Fuel. 


The fuel oil is one to which the Navy Department 
will probably again devote its attention during the coming 
year. The special appropriation for the use of the Liquid 
Fuel Board has been expended and the results of the 
tests made by the Board have been published in an elabo- 
rate report. The work has now practically come to a 
standstill, although the board recommended for the prac- 
tical determination of certain features of the 
problem, the equipment of a coast defense moni- 
tor with a complete liquid fuel installation. This 
experiment is one that is desired for a _ variety 
of reasons, and especially because if the results 
should be satisfactory no difficulty would be found in 
providing supplies of fuel oil for vessels whose opera- 
tions would be confined to home waters. The problem of 
handling and storage under service conditions of fuel oil 
cannot be worked out on small vessels like torpedo boats 
and destroyers, but could be determined by a series of 
tests on a monitor. The Navy Department is now con- 
sidering the installation of turbine engines in a 16,000- 
ton battle ship and many of the engineering experts be- 
lieve that the next forward step will be made in the use 
of liquid fuel on these big fighting machines. 


W. L. C. 
———qW7 [7+ 


Percentage of Air-Braked Cars Increased.—The In- 
terstate Commerce Commission has issued an order re- 
garding railroads to use air brakes on at least 75 per cent. 
of the cars in every freight train. The minimum per- 
centage of air-braked cars in freight trains at present is 
50. Hearings were recently given to a number of rail- 
roads which protested against the proposed change. The 
coal roads in particular objected, saying that in many 
instances it was necessary to delay loaded nonair-braked 
cars 24 hours in order to comply with the 50 per cent. 
minimum rule in making up trains. This, it was said, 
was largely due to irregular loading by shippers, the cars 
part air and part nonair having to be distributed for 
loading at a great many comparatively small loading 
points. The principal argument of the railroads was 
that as traffic conditions are now abnormal in the pres- 
sure upon the railroads the requirement that three- 
quarters of the cars in all trains should be air-braked 
would work great hardship to shippers and consumers. 
The order just issued naturally means great activity for 
air brake works. 

_—9+-o—_____. 


Referring to the fact that the problem of the unem- 
ployed is still acute in the East End of London, Engineer- 
ing says that this has been accented by the determination 
of the Yarrows to remove their shipyard from the 
Thames. Thirty or forty years ago shipbuilding on the 
Thames was declared to be in a ruinous condition. Since 
then matters have grown worse. Apart from the high 
wages of London, shipbuilders there are handicapped by 
the increasing dearness of land, by high local taxes, which 
are growing higher at an alarming rate, and by high 
freights on coal, iron and steel. 


The “ Maximum Surface Contact” system of electric 
car propulsion was given a test on the tracks of the Inter- 
national Railway Company at Niagara Falls November 
15 and the feasibility of the system was demonstrated. 
In the operation of this system no overhead trolley wires 
are used, the current which energizes the motor being 
obtained from beneath the car through a contact shoe ar- 
ranged to take the current from contact boxes located at 
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short distances from each other between the rails to 
which boxes the feed wires are connected. The.system is 
the joint invention of W. M. Stephen and G. L. Campbell. 
+ +e 


The Harvey Steel Royalty Cases. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., November 21, 1905.—By a judg- 
ment just handed down by the Court of Claims the 
Carnegie Steel Company has been awarded $8,024.45 for 
royalties paid to the Harvey Steel Company for the use 
of the so-called Harvey process for face hardening armor. 
This process was employed by the Carnegie Company 
under the terms of a contract with the United States 
in which it was agreed that the Government should pay 
all royalties, but which it subsequently refused to do. 


Basis of Claim. 


The Harvey process of hardening armor plate was 
employed by the Ordnance Bureau of the Navy Depart- 
ment for a number of years on a royalty basis. The Gov- 
ernment finally refused to pay royalties and withheld 
a considerable sum from the patentees on the ground 
that the patent was invalid, although it was conceded 
that the process was efficient and was necessary to the 
manufacture of plates possessing the highest ballistic 
resistance. The Harvey Steel Company, the owners of 
the process, then began an action in the Court of Claims 
to recover $60,806.45 alleged to be due in the form of 
moneys withheld under contracts with the Navy Depart- 
ment. The Court of Claims recently decided this case 
adversely to the Government on the ground that after 
having employed the process and having received from 
the Harvey Steel Company all the information necessary 
to produce the best armor plate known to the art it could 
not claim not to have received full consideration for the 
payments promised under the contract. In conclusion, 
the court laid down a proposition having a broad bearing 
upon patent litigation in which the question of the val- 
idity of a patent in involved in a claim for royalties, say- 
ing: 

The Court Scores the Government, 

“In a word, this is a case where a man without fraud 
or misrepresentation entered into a contract; where he 
received from the other party all that the contract prom- 
ised him or that he expected to receive; where he kept 
his mouth closed when he should have spoken and with- 
held the defense when he should have interposed it; 
where by his silence and his words he misled the other 
contracting party and thereby deprived him of his legal 
right to the adjudication of courts of competent juris- 
diction, which adjudication might be favorable to the 
other party and cost irreparable loss and injury to him- 
self. Such a man is not entitled to set up in an action 
on the contract the defenses which the defendant’s exe- 
cutive officers have insisted on interposing in this case. 
The court has not entered into an examination of the 
patent; of the construction which should be given it; of 
the state of the art or of any of those questions which 
would properly be subjects of consideration if this were 
an action for infringement.” The court thereupon gave 
judgment for the entire sum claimed. 

In addition to this suit of the Harvey Steel Company 
against the United States the Carnegie Steel Company 
began an action for $8,024.45 on account of royalties paid 
the Harvey Steel Company for the use of its process in 
the manufacture of armor for the Government. Before this 
case was taken under consideration by the Court of 
Claims the United States Supreme Court rendered a de- 
cision sustaining the court below in the case of the Har- 
vey Steel Company vs. United States. The Court of 
Claims therefore promptly gave judgment in favor of 
the Carnegie Steel Company and will certify the decision 
to Congress for an appropriation at the coming session. 

Upon a supplemental petition filed by the Harvey 
Steel Company the Court of Claims has given an addi- 
tional judgment against the United States for $650,132.17, 
being the amount of royalties that have accrued since 
June, 1898, and up to September 30, 1905, on the basis of 
the findings in the original case of the Harvey Steel Com- 
pany vs. United States above referred to. W. L. ©. 
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The Simplon Tunnel. 


The Simplon Tunnel, which will ultimately connect 
Switzerland and Italy through the Alps, is an engineer- 
ing undertaking of world wide interest. When completed 
it will be the longest of the great Alpine tunnels, having 
a total length of about 1244, miles, whereas the St. 
Gotthard is only 9% miles long and the Mount Cenis 
Tunnel 8 miles. It is distinguished from the others by 
having two parallel tubes about 55 feet between centers. 
Eventually each will contain one track. The bore is 
straight, with a knee at the north end on account of the 
proximity of the Rhone River at the town of Brigue 
and another at the southern extremity due to the near- 
ness of the Divernia, just below the town of Iselle. 

The track at the north portal is about 2250 feet above 
sea level. From this point the tunnel rises with a 2 per 
cent. grade until the apex is reached almost exactly be- 
neath the boundary between Swiss and Italian territory. 
This highest point is about 2325 feet above the sea and 
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tunnel was 55 degrees C., but the cooling devices main- 
tained the air temperature at from 25 to 30 degrees C. 
The construction of the tunnel was carried on simul- 
taneously from both ends. The heading starting on the 
Swiss side at Brigue was pushed beyond the apex to a 
point on the Italian side about 64% miles from the Swiss 
portal. At this time the Italian heading had been ad- 
vanced to within about 800 feet of the other heading and 
there remained this thickness of rock to be penetrated be- 
fore the mountain was pierced. At this point in Septem- 
ber, 1904, unexpected obstacles to further progress were 
encountered, necessitating the abandonment of work on 
the Swiss side and seriously impeding operations in the 
Italian heading. These were springs of hot water at 45 
degrees C. opened almost simultaneously in the two head- 
ings, those on the Swiss side flowing about 489 gallons per 
minute, those on the Italian side 860 gallons per minute. 
The volume and temperature of this water in the Swiss 
heading, together with the destruction of the cooling plant 
for that section by a landslide forced complete suspension 





Interior of the Brigue Power House, Showing the Hydraulic Pumps and Air Compressors Used in Driving the Simplon Tunnel, 


the bore falls hence with a 7 per cent. grade to the south- 
ern entrance at an altitude of about 2100 feet. The moun- 
tain over the tunnel is 7000 feet high and the thickness 
of rock above the tunnel at the apex is greater than that 
over any other tunnel ever built. 

The method of building provided for the completion of 
the easterly tunnel as it was driven, while simultaneously 
only the floor heading of the second or western tunnel 
was carried along. The two bores are joined at intervals 
of 650 feet by cross galleries or laterals. While the two 
tunnels will ultimately be of the same size, it is the plan 
to finish only one at the present time and enlarge it near 
the middle for a distance sufficient to permit trains to 
pass. When traffic increases so as to demand it the sec- 
ond bore will be fully completed. An especial advantage 
of the double tunnel scheme developed in the course 
of construction in permitting a very effective system of 
ventilation. A very high temperature was encountered 
as the work progressed and in order to make conditions 
more tolerable fresh: air was forced in by powerful fans 
at the rate of about 1250 cubic feet per second, entering 
heading No. 2, passing through the last lateral and re- 
turning outward through heading No. 1. Cross galleries 
or laterals were closed as the work progressed, only the 
advance opening being kept clear. Even with such a 
circulation as this it was found necessary to still further 
reduce the temperature at the face by sprays of cold 
water and for this purpose a great system of refrigera- 
tion was installed. The temperature of the rock in the 


of operations at that side. The work was completed by 
driving through the Italian heading, but here again op- 
erations were seriously impeded and the rate of progress 
cut down to a mere fraction of that normally maintained. 
When measurements showed that only a thin wall, which 
could be removed with one blast, intervened between the 
two headings work was suspended until the greater part 
of the accumulated water on the Swiss side could be 
pumped out. Then the blast was fired, making an open- 
ing through which the remaining water rushed out to the 
Italian portal. This occurred February 24, 1905, and this 
date marks the culmination of the greatest tunneling en- 
terprise ever attempted. The work was started in Au- 
gust, 1898. 

Power for the Simplon work has been furnished by two 
plants of about 2000 horse-power each, driven by water 
power, one at either end of the tunnel. The method of 
tunneling was radically different from that familiar in 
this country. Instead of compressed air rock drills the 
Brandt system of hydraulic rock drills was used. Instead 
of chipping away the rock by hammer blows it was 
ground away by cutters under tremendous pressure. In- 
stead of the familiar air compressor plant there were 
immense high pressure pumps driven from water wheels. 
The ventilating fans also are driven by water power. The 
tunnel section was enlarged by hand drilling. 

Compressed air, however, was used in operating loco- 
motives handling construction trains in the tunnels. The 
illustration shows the interior of the power house at 
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Brigue, Switzerland. In the background are the pumping 
engines and in the foreground are two Ingersoll-Sergeant 
air compressors. One of the latter has been in operation 
several years and when the demands grew beyond its ca- 
pacity a duplicate was installed. This second compressor 
is shown in course of erection. Both machines are belt 
driven from water wheels and are of the three-stage 
“ straight line” type, with water jackets on the low pres- 
sure cylinder, horizontal intercooler, and water box sub- 
merged high and intermediate pressure cylinders. They 
deliver air at 1500 pounds pressure and at normal speed, 
140 revolutions per minute, each compressor has a free 
air capacity of 121 cubic feet per minute. 

While one of the largest and most difficult tunnels, the 
Simplon was by no means the most expensive. Its cost 
thus far, exclusive of installation charges, has been about 
$210 per lineal foot. In driving it 10,000 men have been 
continuously employed, 4000 on the Swiss side and 6000 
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The Stow Electric Emery Grinder. 


A new heavy electric stationary emery grinder for 
dry grinding, carrying emery wheels 24 inches diame- 
ter by 3 inches-face, has been added to the line built by 
the Stow Mfg. Company, Binghamton, N. Y. For some 
time this company has been building a lighter tool, taking 
wheels up to 18 inches diameter, suitable either for dry 
or dry and wet grinding. It was described as a semi- 
portable grinder from the fact that it could be easily 
transferred from place to place inasmuch as the drive 
was entirely self-contained and there was no dependence 
upon line shafts and countershafts. The new grinder is 
similar in many respects, but is too heavy to be classed 
as a portable tool. It has, however, the same advantage 
of not being limited in location by the situation of shaft- 
ing. Both types are driven by the Stow multispeed mo- 
tor, which is familiar as the one in which speeds are 
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The Stow 24-Inch Electrically Driven Grinder. 


on the Italian section. The section of the completed 
tunnel is of horseshoe shape, 131% feet wide at the bot- 
tom, 16% feet at the spring line and 18 feet high in the 
clear above the rails. It is lined with concrete and ma- 
sonry throughout, the enormous pressure in some places 
calling for a lining 6 feet in thickness. The heading car- 
ried forward in the second and uncompleted bore is 6%4 
feet high and 10 feet wide. Just what power will be used 
to haul trains through the Simplon tunnel has not yet 
been made public, but a recent order by the Swiss Gov- 
ernment for 160 cars with inclosed platforms seems to 
indicate that, for a time at least, steam will be used. A 
leading Swiss firm has made a definite proposal for an 
electric line, and there is this in its favor—that the elec- 
tric installations at Brigue used during the tunnel oper- 
ations could be economically utilized. 


—_t-+oe 


The Buffalo Forge Company, Buffalo, N. Y., is mate- 
rially enlarging its plant to meet the requirements of 
greatly increased business in heating and ventilating ap- 
paratus and in plantation machinery, the latter consist- 
ing of sugar and rice mills made by the George L. Squires 
Mfg. Company, which it controls. 


altered by changing the magnetic field by sliding the 
cores of the field magnets. 

The mechanical construction of the Stow electric grind- 
ers does not differ very materially from that of other 
makes of emery grinders and may be easily understood 
from the accompanying illustration. It will be noted 
that the bearings are of ample proportions, that the 
wheels are protected with substantial guards and that 
detachable adjustable rests of simple form are provided. 
The principal claims are based on the manner of driv- 
ing. The motor being mechanically regulated has the 
advantage of eliminating rheostats or other controlling 
devices of encumbering size or delicate nature. It is 
capable of an exceptionally wide range of speeds, but 
the point most emphasized is that the motor is not lim- 
ited to a certain series of speeds; any speed between 
its maximum and minimum may be obtained. The hand 
wheel on top of the motor is geared to the four magnet 
cores and when given a fraction of a turn alters the speed 
by a corresponding amount. It is therefore possible to 
obtain, not an approximately correct speed for the work 
in hand, but the exact speed required. Starting and stop- 
ping is effected by turning the short lever on the side of 
the motor to the right or left. The motor is of strong 
construction and for that reason is peculiarly adapted 
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to tools of this class. It is only suited to direct current. 

The tool illustrated can be furnished with either or 
both wheels arranged for wet grinding. For that use the 
wheels are encased and water tanks are hung below 
them which may be elevated by a screw to bring the 
level of the water in contact with the wheels, and catch 
pans are provided into which the spray is thrown and 
drains to the water tanks. 


———+-+e—______—_- 
Annual Convention of Westinghouse Managers. 


The annual meeting of the district managers of the 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Company was held at East 
Pittsburgh, Pa., last week, continuing for four days. The 
first convention opened on Tuesday morning, November 
14, R. L. Warner, manager of the New England terri- 
tory, acting as chairman. B. M. Herr, first vice-president, 
welcomed the managers and was followed by Frank H. 
Taylor, second vice-president, who made a short address 
about the business of the company, emphasizing the fact 
that the business of this year will be the largest in its 
history. At the afternoon session F. H. Shephard read 
a paper on “ Single Phase Electric Railway Systems.” 

At the Wednesday morning session a paper was read 
on “Steam Turbines,” prepared by E. H. Sniffen, sales 
manager of the Westinghouse Machine Company; one by 
W. F. Zimmerman, the New York representative, on “‘ The 
Banking Fraternity as Related to the Sale of Electrical 
Apparatus”; another by W. C. Kerr of Westinghouse, 
Church, Kerr & Co., on “ Useful Co-operation.” Other 
papers read were: “ Recruiting and Systematic Training 
of Salesmen,” by T. P. Gaylord of Chicago, and “ The Air 
Brake as Applied to Electric Cars,” by W. S. Bartholo- 
mew, the Western representative of the Westinghouse Air 
Brake Company. 

On Wednesday evening the managers were entertained 
at a dinner given at the Hotel Schenley, Pittsburgh. 
Thursday was devoted to reports as to the business out- 
look in different parts of the country which were pre- 
sented by the several managers. All of them were of a 
most encouraging character. 

The sessions were concluded on Friday. Among those 
present were C. S. Powell, New York City; G. Pantalevin, 
St. Louis; T. P. Gaylord, Chicago; T. J. McGill, Minne- 
apolis; C. W. Underwood, Buffalo; J. R. Gordon, At- 
lanta; L. U. Cargo, Denver; W. W. Briggs, San Fran- 
cisco; C. A. Bragg, Philadelphia; H. H. Seabrook, Balti- 
more; G. B. Dusinberre, Cleveland; C. W. Regester, Cin- 
cinnati; M. P. Randolph, Seattle, and J. B. Johnson, 
Dallas. 

—~-+e—____ 

Comparing the English bull-headed rail with the 
American flat-bottomed rail, the Engineering News says 
that while the English rail is more firmly held by its 
chair supports against forces tending to tip it or slide 
it laterally, it is entirely possible by the use of tie plates 
and screw spikes to make a track with the flat-bottom 
rail section quite as stable and safe as the English track, 
The English bull-head rail is very weak to resist bend- 
ing stress compared with the American flat-bottomed 
rail. Every rail has of course to act as a girder to carry 
the wheel from tie to tie, and with its head in compres- 
sion and its base in tension the flat-bottomed rail has its 
metal much better placed than the bull-head rail to take 
the tensile stress. This really determines the strength 
and stiffness of the rail, since modern high carbon rail 
steel is much stronger in compression than in tension. 


A pamphlet 544x 8 inches, constituting the 1905 cata- 
logue of the Krupp Works, describes the extensive plants 
and the various lines of products. Particular attention 
is paid to the ordnance works, and 73 full page illustra- 
tions are given, these dealing in the main with armor 
plate, guns of various descriptions and gun carriages. 
The foundries and machine shops are also described in 
considerable detail and a number of illustrations are de- 
voted to the special equipment for handling materials. 
The plants described are the steel works at Essen and at 
Annen, the Gruson Works at Magdeburg-Buckau and the 
Germania Shipyard at Kiel. A colored plate shows the 
original Krupp Works of 1818. 
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Pacific Coast Trade Conditions, 


San Francisco, Cat., November 11, 1905.—There at 
present are two particularly notable features of our 
trade—namely heavy exchanges of the Clearing House 
and the steady increase of our trade with the Orient. 
The Clearing House exchanges the first week of the fort- 
night covered by these remarks show an increase of $10,- 
000,000 over the corresponding week in 1904, and are 
nearly double that for the corresponding week in 1903. 
In fact, the increase in the clearings this year has been 
phenomenal and it has been much more marked in small- 
er cities than in San Francisco, which being larger is of 
slower growth. This gain in exchanges means a corre 
sponding increase in financial operations and these latter 
reflect the gain in trade in general and that in real 
estate sales in particular. This city is growing at a 
great rate. The sales of real estate this year will fully 
equal $70,000,000, or nearly 50 per cent. over those of 1904, 
The greater part of this business represents realty that 
is being improved and comparatively little of it reflects 
speculation. Hence the great increase of trade in build- 
ing materials, hardware, nails and structural iron and 
steel. The trade in these articles has exceeded by at 
least 30 per cent. that of 1904. In Los Angeles and other 
Coast cities the increase has been proportionately greater. 
Everywhere there is great development. For instance, 
the agency of one of the tube companies reports importa- 
tions of over 238,000 tons of iron pipe, whereas a few 
years ago the total was only a fraction of this. There 
has, too, been great development in the manufacture of 
sheet iron pipe in this city, and it is used in increasing 
quantity both on the Coast and in the Hawaiian Islands, 
Mexico and other countries on the Pacific. 

Little or no rain has fallen for months and farmers 
and merchants in this State are beginning to be appre- 
hensive of results. But in two particular years there 
was no rain of any account until Christmas, and one 
year there was hardly any rain at all. Late rains will 
set the clouds going over a large area and start work at 
the mines again. Many of these are being closed down 
for want of water and many more are preparing to close 
down. This interferes with the sales of wire rope, ma- 
chinery, &c, partially made up by the increased activity 
in the redwood lumber districts and also in the sugar 
and white pine districts. The absence of rain enables 
the plants in the lumber districts, particularly in Del 
Norte, Mendocino and Humboldt, to be carried on for a 
much longer period. Of course the dry weather is detri- 
mental to the interests of the hardware trade in other 
lines than those connected with mines and has the effect 
of lessening improvements in the farming districts. This, 
however, has happened almost altogether in California 
and Nevada. In Oregon and Washington there have 
been big crops and a great trade is going on. 

The export trade this year from San Francisco shows 
an increase of about $20,000,000 over 1904 for the first 
ten months of the year. The last three months of 1904 
were, however, exceptionally good in the export trade 
and the total gain for San Francisco will be about $15,- 
000,000 for 1905. The increase in the trade of other 
Coast cities will be greater. The gain here shown comes 
mainly from the countries of the Orient, but to some 
extent also from the Hawaiian Islands, which will show 
a gain of $1,000,000 in favor of this year as against its 
predecessor. The shipments of machinery have of late 
been very heavy, particularly to Japan. The last 
steamer, the Siberia, which cleared November 4, had lo- 
comotives valued at $172,000, which were shipped to 
Kobe. This is the second large shipment of the kind to 
Japan within a very short time. The same steamer took 
about 326 packages of machinery of various kinds for 
Japan, valued at $33,424. Altogether this steamer had, 
including China, Japan and Manila, nearly $210,000 worth 
of machinery, locomotives, &c. 

There was shipped on the Ventura on November 2 
$10,000 worth of machinery, principally for Australia 
and New Zealand, a great deal of it being engines, &c. 
The steamers to Honolulu have been taking a great deal 
of machinery of late. zs Oo & 
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in Capacity of Gas Engines at High 
Altitudes. 


Loss 


Gas engines are of course tested and rated by their 
builders in their own works, and no attention is paid to 
barometric readings or changes in atmospheric pressure 
except in the case of engines of the largest size, and dur- 
ing tests in which all the influencing conditions must be 
observed. But the question becomes one of commercial 
importance when the engine is to be operated at any con- 
siderable elevation above sea level. The loss in capacity 
then becomes very evident, and unless this is thoroughly 
understood and explained before the erection of the en- 
gine there is sure to follow complaint that the engine has 
been overrated and will not develop the power for which 
it was designed and sold. 

The trouble is not with the design of the engine, which 
has been constructed to operate at its maximum efficiency 
with a certain quantity of gas carrying a definite num- 
ber of heat units. At each stroke, no matter what the ele- 
vation, the same volume of gas and air is admitted to the 
cylinder, but, owing to the expansion due to the eleva- 
tion, the quantity of gas required to fill the cylinder is 
reduced and in like proportion the heating efficiency is 
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Power of Gas Engines at Various Altitudes. 


diminished. Even at slight hights the difference in op- 
eration between that and sea level is of considerable im- 
portance. From the usual barometric tables, with sea 
level taken as 31 inches, it will be found that 1000 feet 
corresponds to about 29.8 inches, 2000 feet to 28.7 inches, 
5000 feet to 25.6 inches, and so on. At an elevation of 2000 
feet nearly one-tenth of the heat units of the gas has been 
removed, and the capacity of the engine has been reduced 
to just that extent. 

The importance of this question has been recognized 
by the National Meter Company, New York, which has 
prepared the accompanying diagram for use in connection 
with its Nash gas engines when used much above sea 
level. This gives the capacity of the engine for each 500 
feet up to 20,000. The lower line begins at the left with 
100 per cent. as the efficiency of the engine at the sea 
level and shows that an elevation of 5750 feet the effi- 
ciency is 80 per cent.; at 9500 feet 70 per cent., and so on 
for the greater hights. 

To overcome the trouble by means of compressors to 
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maintain a sea level pressure of both the air and gas 
would introduce a costly and awkward element. The 
problem admits of far easier solution, and that is by in- 
troducing a large cylinder capacity in order to obtain the 
required power. Knowing the conditions under which 
the engine is to operate, either the rating is reduced or a 
iarger cylinder substituted. The diagram is a convenient 
means for determining this point. 


——-_-__.§--- 


The Chicago Hose Coupler. 


To avoid the expense of a large stock of extra couplers 
to suit various sizes of hose used with pneumatic tools 
the Chicago Pneumatic Tool Company has designed the 
universal hose coupler herewith illustrated. It will be 
noticed that each of the two parts that couple together 
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Universal Hose Coupler Made by the Chicago Pneumatic Tool 
Company. 


are exactly alike and will couple regardless of the size 
and style of the shank. The shanks are manufactured 
for pipe male thread, pipe female thread and hose in 
standard commercial sizes from 4 to 1 inch, which en- 
ables all couplings to be made without resorting to re- 
ducers or special shanks. 

———_o---o——_—_ 


Canadian Tin Plate Imports.—The Iron and Coal 
Trades Review of London says that while the total tin 
plate exports of Great Britain are still close to 400,000 
tons a year, the total of such exports from all other 
countries including the United States was less than 20,- 
000 tons by the statistics of 1904. Attention is called by 
the same paper to the fact that the Canadian market for 
British tin plates has not improved much in late years, 
though improvement would be expected in view of the 
enormous output of canned salmon and in other branches 
of the canning trade. The total British exports of tin 
plate to Canada in 1904 were 6000 tons less than in the 
preceding year. While this does not tally exactly with 
the increased exports of tin plates from the United States 
to Canada in that year, there was a considerable increase 
in the latter. The value of Canada’s tin plate imports 
from Great Britain in the fiscal year 1904 was $1,215,- 
700; in the fiscal year 1905 $1,206,906. The imports from 
the United States were valued at $246,111 in the fiscal 
year ending in 1904 and $544,601 in 1905, an increase of 
considerable more than 100 per cent: 

—- oe __—__—_ 


As a tribute to the memory of the late Wm. B. Rank- 
ine, the chief founder and organizer of the Niagara Falls 
Power Company, the citizens of Niagara Falls have de- 
cided to raise a fund to be known as the Rankine Me- 
morial Scholarship Fund, the income from which is to be 
used for one or more scholarships to be awarded period- 
ically to students of the Niagara Falls High School who 
show proficiency in technical studies, to enable them to 
continue their work in higher institutions of learning. 











The Patch Electric Floor Surfacer. 


A machine that has a unique function is the electri- 
cally driven floor surfacing machine made by the F. 
R. Patch Mfg. Company, Rutland, Vt., and known as 
the Motordago. It is another example of mechanical 
means of doing away with hand labor, the operation in 
this case being the smoothing and polishing of stone or 
mosaic floors, which heretofore have been rubbed down 
by hand with small stones, the process being both slow 
and laborious. 

The motor used is a 714 horse-power vertical type ma- 
chine which allows the simplest possible arrangement 
of gearing. The gears have machine cut teeth and the 
motor pinion is of raw hide. All of the gearing is in- 
closed and protected from grit and water. The opera- 
tor rides on the machine, his seat being located near the 
front or steering end, easily within reach of the motor 


—————— ) 


controller and the steering and reversing handles. 
machine is self propelling in either direction at a 
of about"15 feet per minute. 

There are six grinding wheels, each 13 inches in di- 
ameter, which rotate at a speed of about 200 revolutions 
per minute. They are arranged so as to entirely cover 
a track 33 inches wide. Each is held to its work by an 
independent adjusting screw, consequently the effective- 
ness of the grinding in no way depends upon the weight 
of the wheels. It is possible to raise any or all of the 
wheels so that they clear the floor if such a condition 
should be desirable. All of the bearings subject to wear 
are fitted with removable bushings. ‘he motor can be 
furnished for any standard voltage and extra armatures 
for different voltages can be supplied for use in the same 
motor. The weight of the machine complete is about 2300 
pounds. 


The 
rate 


—_——_9--e—___—__ 

Recent tests at Indian Head upon the resistance of 
armor, such as is used in the Tennessee class of vessels, 
are described in the Army and Navy Journal. Six and 
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An Electrically Driven Stone Floor Surfacing Machine Built by the F. 
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8 inch guns were used, the striking velocity of the pro- 
jectiles being those corresponding to ranges of from 
3000 to 5000 yards. The target was built to resemble 
the side of the Tennessee, with all decks, bulkheads, &c. 
In each case the damage done by the bursting of shells 
did not extend beyond the compartment where the ex- 
plosion occurred. As a final test a 12-inch shell was ex- 
ploded within an inclosed compartment just above the 
armored deck, and while the local effect was considerable, 
the armored deck was not penetrated. 

— +e 


German Steel Producers Invite American Engi- 
neers.—At a recent meeting of the Verein Deutscher 
Eisen und Stahl Industriellen held at Berlin, Germany, 
Secretary Bueck brought up the proposal to invite the 
members of the American Institute of Mining Engineers 
connection with their visit to 

Some time ago an invitation 


to come to Germany in 
Britain next year. 


Great 







R. Patch Mfg. Company, Rutland, Vt. 





was extended by the Iron and Steel Institute to the Amer- 
ican Institute of Mining Engineers to visit Great Britain 
at the time of the autumn meeting of the Institute in 
1906. The Association of German Iron Founders later 
made the proposal that the American visitors should be 
asked to make a brief sojourn in Germany. ‘This pro- 
posal was taken up by the German Association of lron 
and Steel Producers on Herr Bueck’s recommendation 
end Wes unanimously agreed to. 'The German Steel Syn- 
dicate has joined in the invitation ‘and a nuinber of asso- 
ciatious ure expectec to co-operate 
———— »-e—_- 


The effect of vanadium upon steel has been shown by 
melting a specimen of mild steel, free from phosphorus, in 
a graphite crucible. The steel originally had a tensile 
strength of 30 tons per Square inch and an elongation of 
17 per cent. After melting it became carbonized and 
showed 61 tons tensile strength and 23 per cent. elonga- 
tion. The addition of 1 per cent. of vanadium raised the 
tensile strength to 69 tons and the elongation to 7.3 per 
cent. 
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The Bliss Horizontal Horseshoe Bending Press. 


The machine herewith illustrated is one specially de- 
signed for bending horseshoes and is built by the E. W. 
Bliss Company, Brooklyn, N. Y. It is capable of bending 
any size of shoe that may be required, but a separate 
set of forms must be used for each different size. The 
rough stock is in the form of straight billets, one of 
which may be seen on the floor in front of the machine 
near two samples of the finished product. 

To make a shoe a hot billet is placed between the 
forming parts when the slide is drawn back, and as it 
moves forward the punch forces the billet into the form, 
which automatically closes about the punch, giving the 
shoe the required shape. As the punch recedes the form 
opens, allowing the punch to be withdrawn with the 
formed shoe clinging to it. When the punch reaches its 
extreme backward position it stops over an opening in 
the bed of the press and the horseshoe falls through 
this opening. No stripping mechanism is necessary, as 









Horizontal Horseshoe Bending Press 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


the forms may be adjusted to allow the horseshoe to fall 
by gravity. 

The press is not provided with a flywheel as there 
is sufficient momentum in the driving pulley, which is 
80 inches in diameter and runs at about 250 revolutions 
per minute. The ratio of the gearing is 7 2-3 to 1, mak- 
ing the number of strokes about 33 per minute. The 
length of the stroke is 20 inches. The output of the 
machine is limited by the dexterity of the operator and 
the heating facilities. If these are all that they should 
be it is claimed that it is easily possible to catch every 
stroke of the press. The machine weighs about 9800 
pounds and occupies a floor space of about 10 feet 9 
inches by 5 feet 2 inches. 

———— 


Financiers are greatly interested in the advance of 
silver. It is now up to 54 cents an ounce, and they are 
inclined to believe that if the advance continues to any 
great extent it may disorganize monetary conditions in 
some parts of the world. At present prices the bullion 
value of silver is slightly more than the monetary valua- 
tion of the coin. A number of circumstances have com- 
bined to bring about the present advance. In the first 
place, there is an unusual demand for silver from Asia, 
Russia and Japan, while the ordinary demand from most 
other sources is in excess of the normal. There was also 
a very large short interest in the London market and the 
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efforts of the bears to cover their requirements has had 
a direct effect. 

—_— so 


The Chicago Electrical Show. 


The Electrical Trades Exposition Company has been 
incorporated by electrical interests in Chicago and has in 
preparation an electrical show which will be held at the 
Coliseum, Chicago, from January 15 to 27. The success 
of the fair has already been assured, as nearly one-half 
of the available 38,000 square feet in the building has 
been taken by the leading manufacturers and dealers in 
electrical appliances and apparatus. The purpose of the 
exposition is to acquaint the trade and the general public 
with the numerous ways in which electricity may be ap- 
plied and the countless appliances which are on the mar- 
ket. In addition to the exhibits there will be many fea- 
tures, such as daily tests of wireless telegraphy and the 
newer discovery of wireless telephony. The Frank S. 
setz Company of Hammond, Ind., will show the biggest 
static ever made. This firm is now constructing two 
electrodes and a special coil for this purpose that will 
shoot a spark across the top of the Coliseum. 

The stockholders of the Exposition Company include 
75 of the leading electrical men of Chicago, and the offi- 
cers are: Samuel Insull, president; Edward B. Ellicott, 

Charles FE. Gregory, FE. B. Over- 

shiner, vice-presidents; John J. Ab- 

bott, treasurer; Stewart Spalding, 

secretary ; Thomas R. Mercein, gener- 

al manager. Among the firms already 

assigned are the following: 

General Electrie Company, West- 

inhouse Companies, Swedish-Amer- 

\ ican Telephone Company, C. H. 

Thoradson, Monarch Electric & 

Wire Company, J. L. Schurman 

Company, Reynolds-Dull Flasher 

Company, Hatler Machine Com- 

pany, Sprague Electric Company, 

J. Lan Electric Company, Fort 

Wayne Electric Company, Osborne 

Flexible Battery Company, Federal 

Electric Company, Peru Electric 

Mfg. Company, Central Electric 

Company, H. T. Paiste Company, 

/ Universal Electric Storage Battery 

, Company, McFell Electric Company, 

George W. Conover, Chicago Edi- 

son Company, Allis-Chalmers Com- 

pany, Chicago Telephone Company, 

Frank S. Betz Company, American 

Steel & Wire Company, Guarantee 

Electric Company, Electrical Appliance Company, Roth 

tros. & Co., American Electric Company, Vesta Accumu- 

lator Company, Crane Electric Company, Chicago Bat- 

tery Company, Electric Storage Battery Company, Over- 

baugh & Ayers Mfg. Company, Sam J. Gorman & Co., 

Miller Anchor Company, Crocker-Wheeler Company, 

Mark Mfg. Company, H. E. Cobb, and Western Electric 
Company. 


space 


Bliss Company, 


Be 


The Brown-Corliss Company Failure.—The Brown- 
Corliss Company, manufacturer of Corliss engines, Cor- 
liss, Wis., was forced by its creditors into the hands of a 
receiver November 15. The Fidelity Trust Company, Mil- 
waukee, was appointed receiver and will conduct the 
plant and complete a number of large contracts now on 
hand, among which are an engine for the Milwaukee Wa- 
ter Works and two engines for the National Tube Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh. The total assets aggregate $799,500. 
The total liabilities are placed at $424,628. The company 
was organized in 1901 by Walter F. Brown, Walter F. 
Whiting and Julius Wetzleburg. Mr. Whiting is presi- 
dent and W. P. Marr secretary. It is expected that the 
owners will have an opportunity to reorganize in a few 
months. 

——_>--o———————_ 

Incandescent gas lamps, it is stated, are to be substi- 
tuted for electric are lamps in the street lighting of Lon- 
don. 
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‘RAILROAD DEVELOPMENT IN CHINA. 


BY JOHN FOORD, SECRETARY OF THE AMERICAN ASIATIC ASSOCIATION, NEW YORK. 


Importance of Japan’s Victory Over Rassia, 


It will take some time fully to realize the importance 
of the fact that Japan’s victory over Russia places a 
definite arrest on the dismemberment of China. The in- 
tegrity of the Chinese Empire, which Japan has in one 
very important respect restored, is sufficiently guaran- 
teed by the new and more comprehensive alliance be- 
tween Great Britain and Japan. When in July, 1903, 
Japan challenged the continued evasion by Russia of her 
promise to restore the Manchurian provinces to China the 
support which either Great Britain or the United States 
was willing to give to the maintenance of the principle 
of the open door—that is, the preservation of the Chinese 
Empire from foreign spoliation—did not contemplate 
anything more decisive than diplomatic protest. The 
formal proclamation of a Russian protectorate over Man- 
churia would not have been regarded as cause of war by 
either of the great commercial Powers. In our case the 
popular verdict would have been that there was not 
enough at stake, the bearing of a divided China on our 
place as a pacific Power being but imperfectly appreciated. 
In the case of Great Britain the position of Germany 
as frankly in favor of the policy of Chinese dismember- 
ment, and that of France as not averse to it, would have 
been decisive in regard to the expediency of being con- 
tent with safeguarding what the ambitions of the military 
Powers might have left of the chosen sphere of British 
influence in the Valley of the Yangtsze. Whatever else 
may be uncertain as to the future of a China divided into 
spheres of European interest and sovereignty, this much 
must be assumed—the customs barriers of the protecting 
or governing Power would have been erected without 
delay around its particular preserve. There would have 
been no equality of commercial opportunity—no open 
door. 

The War Unique in Its Course and Results, 

The statesmen of Japan never had any illusions about 
the meaning of the Russian occupation of Manchuria. 
The sequel of the Treaty of Shimoneseki was lesson 
enough for them, if lesson were needed, that the preser- 
vation of the independence of Japan was not compatible 
with Russian sovereignty in Manchuria. It was tolera- 
bly clear that if the Amur could not confine the ambi- 
tions of Russia, neither could the Yalu; that if the Man- 
churian Railway was to prove the entering wedge of 
Russian diminion in the three eastern provinces of 
China the declared intention of continuing a branch of 
it to Seoul would have been promptly carried out, and 
the menace of the Korean timber concessions would have 
been followed by the supremacy of Russian influence 
throughout the isthmus. As that very literally meant the 
aiming of a dagger at the heart of Japan, and as Russian 
arrogance was as boundless as Russian ambition, war 
was inevitable. In its course and its results the war will 
occupy in history a place absolutely unique, but in no 
respect does it claim a distinction so exclusively its own 
as in having secured for other nations ample participa- 
tion in all the advantages gained by the victors. 

Chief among these advantages is, first, the certainty 
that the energies of the vast Empire of China will be 
directed along the lines of modern progress, and, sec- 
ond, that the commercial and industrial nations will have 
free and full opportunity to compete for their share in 
the work of equipping China with the appliances of what 
is known as Western civilization. China is a country 
where vast and undeveloped mineral wealth exists side 
by side with the most primitive and costly methods of 
transportation, where railroad construction is still in 
its infancy and where, be the population 400,000,000 or 
800,000,000 or somewhere between the two, the traffic has 
been provided in advance of the means of carrying it 
out. The cost of land transport in China averages over 
14 cents per ton per mile. The cost of carrying coal, by 
means of carts, wheelbarrows and donkeys, from the 


mines of Shantung to a point 7 miles distant is from 39 
to 50 cents per ton per mile. Anthracite, which costs in 
Shansi 39 cents per ton at the pit mouth, costs after be- 
ing carried 80 miles on the backs of asses $17 per ton, 
an additional 20 cents per ton per mile to the original 
cost. 

The First Chinese Railroad Suggestion, 


When Sir Thomas Jackson, the then chief manager 
of the Hongkong and Shanghai Bank, was entertained 
in New York five years ago he laid great emphasis on 
the fact that the first great need of China was railroads 
and that of all countries on the face of the earth the 
one showing the best field for railroad enterprise was 
China. At that time the entire system of Chinese rail- 
roads covered only 340 miles, and even that represented 
all that had been accomplished since the first rail of the 
line between Shanghai and Woosung was laid a quarter 
of a century before. Curiously enough, the earliest re- 
corded intimation that the idea of railroad construction 
had entered the Chinese mind is to be found in the clos- 
ing article of the commercial treaty with the United 
States, signed on our side, in 1868, by William H. Sew- 
ard as Secretary of State and Anson Burlingame as 
Minister to China. The article reads as follows: 

“The United States, always disclaiming and dis- 


‘ couraging all practices of unnecessary dictation and in- 


tervention by one nation in the affairs or domestic ad- 
ministration of another, do hereby freely disclaim and 
disavow any intention or right to intervene in the do- 
mestic administration of China in regard to the construc- 
tion of railroads, telegraphs or other material internal 
improvements. On the other hand, His Majesty the Em- 
peror of China reserves to himself the right to decide the 
time and manner and circumstances of introducing such 
improvements within his dominions. With this mutual 
understanding it is agreed by the contracting parties that 
if at any time hereafter His Imperial Majesty shall de- 
termine to construct or cause to be constructed works of 
the character mentioned within the empire and shall 
make application to the United States or any other West- 
ern Power for facilities to carry out that policy the 
United States will in that case designate and authorize 
suitable engineers to be employed by the Chinese Gov- 
ernment and will recommend to other nations an equal 
compliance with such application, the Chinese Govern- 
ment in that case protecting such engineers in their 
persons and property and paying them a reasonable com- 
pensation for their services,” 


A Discouraging Beginning. 


That the idea did not strike very deep is evidenced 
by the fact that the Shanghai-Woosung Railroad of 14 
miles, finished in 1876, had been opened for little more 
than a year before it was bought up by the local author- 
ities and summarily removed. The next serious attempt 
at railroad construction in China was made in 1881, 
under the direction of G. E. Kinder, an English engineer, 
who had been placed in charge of some coal mines near 
Tong-Shan. Mr. Kinder found in existence a tramway 
over which coal was being transported on cars pushed 
by Chinese workmen, and, gradually extending it north 
and south, placed a steam engine upon it for use in the 
work of the mines. The Chinese finding that the use 
of the engines did not bring the disaster they had antict- 
pated waived their objections to the steam road, which 
shortly developed into one for general traffic and was 
extended little by little until it reached Tientsin in the 
south and Shanhaikwan on the confines of the Great 
Wall in the north. The road proved successful and pop- 
ular and was further extended from Tientsin to within 
a short distance of Peking, with which it was connected 
by an electric road. Thus was created in the face of 
manifold obstacles and in spite of endless discourage- 
ment the first installment of the railroad system known 
as the Imperial Chinese Railways. Under the same 
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auspices the first southern link of the system was con- 
structed to Paoting-fu, distant 80 miles from Peking—a 
line afterward merged in the Belgian concession for the 
road from Peking to Hankow. 


The Manchurian Russian Concession. 


This latter enterprise marks the beginning of the 
initial struggle for raflroad concessions in China, which 
has hitherto been pursued somewhat more on political 
that commercial lines. In 1898, to quote the language of 
an imperial edict: “ Railroads and mines are nowadays 
the most important enterprises in this empire.” Two 
years before an agreement had been concluded between 
the Chinese Government and the Russo-Chinese Bank 
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Chinese Officials Distrusted the Russians. 


Chinese official opinion was by no means unanimous 
in regard to the wisdom of these concessions. The great 
Yangtse viceroys, particularly the late Liu Kun-yi, the 
Viceroy at Nanking, perceived the danger of the railroad 
conquest of China by a great military power and did all 
they could to keep out of China, south of the Great Wall, 
the kind of enterprise which the pro-Russian clique at 
Peking had rendered possible in Manchuria. According- 
ly, when it became a question of the extension of the 
Imperial Chinese Railway from Paoting-fu to the Yang- 
tse, for which Chinese capital was not forthcoming, the 
representatives of the American China Development Com- 
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Railroad Development in China. 


for the construction and management of the Chinese 
Eastern Railroad—that is to say, the line traversing the 
two northern provinces of Manchuria and connecting 
Stretensk by way of Harbin, with Vladivostock. This 
was the first step toward what has been called Russia’s 
“pacific conquest” of China. But it was merely pre- 
paratory to a more significant advance, made under the 
terms of the convention between Russia and China in 
March, 1898, by which the Chinese Government agreed 
that the principle of the permission given in 1896 to the 
Manchurian Railroad Company for the construction of 
a railroad should be extended to the construction of a 
branch line from a certain station (Harbin) on the afore- 
said main line to Talienwan, or, if necessity required, that 
it be extended to the construction of a branch line to a 
convenient point on the coast of the Liaotung Peninsula, 
between Yang-tsu (New Chwang) and the Yalu River. 


pany, who visited China in the winter of 1896-1897, were 
invited to undertake its construction. But, in the words 
of one of them: “ They soon found that the concession 
thus offered was of no commercial avail.” A Belgian 
syndicate took up the negotiations where the Americans 
laid them down, and was able to disarm the Chinese sus- 
picion of ulterior territorial ambitions by theargument that 
Belgium was a weak and inoffensive power. It was dis- 
covered only after a contract had been finally signed that 
behind the Belgians were the French capitalists who had 
contributed to the organization of the Russo-Chinese Bank 
and the Russian Government, which had brought that in- 
stitution into being to do its financial work in the Far 
East. Even then Lord Salisbury was trustful enough to 
declare in the British House of Lords on August 1, 1898: 
“ As far as our information goes, derived both from China 
and Belgium, we have no doubt whatever that it is a 
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complete mistake to imagine that this Peking-Hankow 
Railway is in the hands of Russia; it is in the hands of a 
number of Belgian syndicates and firms who obtained 
the first promise of a concession from 15 to 18 months 
ago.” 
The American China Development Company. 

Chang Chi-tung, the Viceroy at Wuchang, and Liu 
Kun-yi knew better, however, and they threw all their 
influence on the side of the American China Development 
Company when the representatives of that corporation 
showed a disposition to contract for the construction of 
the line from Wuchang, on the south bank of the Yang- 
tse, opposite Hankow, to Canton. The fact that Franco- 
Belgian diplomacy, supported by Sheng Ta-jen, the Direc- 
tor-General of Chinese Railways, and the pro-Russian 
coterie at Peking, exhausted every effort to block the 
American concession merely afforded a fresh demonstra- 
tion of the wisdom of placing this work out of the con- 
trol of the great military Powers or the Belgian middle- 
men. An agreement subsequently modified and expanded 
was duly executed in Washington on April 14, 1898, by 
Wu Ting-fang, the Chinese Minister, and the agent 
ot the Development Company. The legal adviser of the 
company said no more than the truth when he charac- 
terized it about that time as “a corporation which is 
promoted by a syndicate of prominent American capital- 
ists whose business character, experience and financial 
standing are such as to reasonably insure the carrying 
out of whatever project they may finally undertake.” The 
story of why the corporation failed to carry out this par- 
ticular project is both curious and instructive, but need 
not be retold here. It is sufficient to say that what one 
Belgian syndicate failed to accomplish by diplomatic ob- 
struction another did by buying up shares enough of the 
company to control its management, only to find, how- 
ever, that the contract with the Chinese Government 
having been vitiated by a change of the nationality of 
its holders, they were in some danger of being left with 
an empty shell. The subsequent resale by the Belgians 
of enough stock to American holders to restore the orig- 
inal character of the corporation, and the transfer, for a 
liberal consideration, into Chinese hands of all the prop- 
erty and franchises of the Hankow-Canton Railroad, in- 
cluding the short branch line built from Canton to Sam- 
shui, is matter of very recent history. 

British Concessions, 


So ends for the present, but only for the present it 
may be hoped, the history of American railroad construc- 
tion in China. Some consolation for this experience of 
failure may be found in the fact that our British cousins 
have not exhibited much more energy in the carrying 
out of the railroad concessions which, with a great flour- 
ish of trumpets in Parliament and elsewhere, were an- 
nounced as having come to them in 1898. These included 
a railroad from Shanghai to Soochow and Nanking (200 
miles) ; another from Shanghai to Hangchow, with pos- 
sible extension to Ningpo (200 miles) ; from Pukou, oppo- 
site Nanking on the Yangtse, to Sin-yang in Honan. a 
station on the Peking-Hankow Railroad (270 miles), and 
a short line from Kowloon, opposite Hongkong, to Can- 
ton. Up to the present time the only one of these con- 
cessions on which work is fairly in progress is the Shang- 
hai-Nanking Line, and the character of the difficulties 
experienced in prosecuting its construction may help to 
explain the slow progress of active railroad enterprise 
in China. 

The British Shanghai-Nanking Line. 

According to the very well informed Shanghai corre- 
spondent of the London Times the beginning of work on 
this concession was first delayed by the reluctance of the 
London money market to invest capital in China after 
the Boxer outbreak, but the more serious obstacles en- 
countered were due to the political intrigues which have 
influenced the Chinese Government in general and Sheng 
Ta-jen in particular to oppose British enterprise and to 
support the Franco-Belgian group of capitalists, supported 
by Russian diplomacy. Though the concession was orig- 
inally granted in May, 1898, the final contract was signed 
as late as July, 1903. Between that date and the actual 
beginning of work there was a great deal of discussion 
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between Sheng and the concessionaires in regard to points 
of detail, financial and administrative, and it was only 
when at the instance of the British Government an in- 
timation was conveyed to the Director-General from the 
Wai-wu-pu (Chinese Foreign Office) that further obstruc- 
tion would entail unpleasant results that the business 
began to advance with some degree of rapidity. Prog- 
ress in China, however, is a relative term, and what 
passes for rapidity there would be regarded here as un- 
deniably slow. The working theory on which this and 
other Chinese railway concessions have been granted is 
that the concessionaires undertake to build the road for 
the Government out of the proceeds of bonds issued 
on the security of the property, but also bearing the in- 
dorsement of the Government or its representatives. The 
concessionaires are left to manage the road under an 
agreement as to the division of the profits, and when 
enough of these have accrued to make it possible to can- 
cel the bonded indebtedness the Government takes formal 
possession of the property, which it has only temporarily 
alienated. Director-General Sheng and his Chinese as- 
sociates on the Board of Construction are supposed to 
earn their salaries by seeing that the work under their 
supervision is conducted with economy and dispatch. 
Their ways of doing this are characteristically Chinese. 


Difficulties Encountered by the British Builders. 


The road between Shanghai and Nanking traverses a 
flat country intersected by many creeks and covered for 
the greater part of the distance with innumerable graves. 
By the terms of the contract Sheng receives $1,250,000, in 
return for which he is bound to acquire all necessary 
land and to obtain the removal of graves within the 
limits required by the railway. At the beginning of 
last March, 18 months after the arrival of the engineer- 
ing staff, only 38 miles of the total length had been ac- 
quired and this in isolated sections. He promised, how- 
ever, to give the company full possession of all the land 
as far as Soochow before April and thence to Wusieh 
before June, but up to a recent date continuous pressure 
had not succeeded in securing fulfillment of these prom- 
ises. Meanwhile it is interesting to observe that as soon 
as the survey of any section is completed and the line 
definitely located a Chinese syndicate, of which Sheng’s 
son is the reputed head, purchases the land wherever pos- 
sible from the agricultural owners and holds it against 
the railway company, claiming a large advance on the 
market value. While these operations primarily concern 
the Chinese Government, they do delay the work of con- 
struction and by increasing the ultimate cost of the 
railway tend to diminish the chances of future profit. 
At the Shanghai terminus in particular the necessary 
land has been so effectually cornered and is held at such 
high prices that the position of the station may yet have 
to be changed. Even the removal of graves is made the 
subject of combinations which, under the title of benev- 
olent societies, levy a handsome profit on the railway com- 
pany for their pious devotion to the remains of the nu- 
merous departed Chinese who have left no descendants to 
practice for them the rites of filial piety. When finally 
completed, as it is likely to be in a year and a half, the 
road cannot fail, however costly may be its construction, 
to be a highly profitable one, and its demonstrated suc- 
cess will probably give new stimulus to the investment 
of British capital in Chinese railroad construction. 


The Peking Syndicate’s Plans. 


Outside of the system of railroads converging on 
Shanghai and keeping closely in touch with the coast 
and the Yangtse British capital is also largely interested 
in the roads to be constructed by the so-called Peking 
Syndicate, a corporation formed to develop the enormous 
coal and iron deposits in the Province of Shansi. A 
partial invasion of this field was made when the Russo- 
Chinese Bank obtained a concession to construct a rail- 
road about 130 miles long from Cheng-ting, a station 
on the Peking-Hankow Railroad, to Taiyuen, in the heart 
of the mineral country. The Peking (Anglo-Italian) Syn- 
dicate obtained the right to build a line from Taiyuen, in 
Shansi, at the northern boundary of its vast mine field, to 
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Singan, the capital of Shensi, from which a railroad is 
planned parallel with the course of the Yellow River and 
connecting with Kaifong, the terminus of a branch line 
of the Peking-Hankow Railway. The Peking Syndicate 
is moreover pledged to the construction of a railroad 
from Tseh-chau, at the southern boundary of its mine 
field, to Siang-yang, 250 miles distant, on the Han River, 
a navigable affluent of the Yangtse. It would also ap- 
pear that the‘same group of capitalists has the right to 
build another road from Tseh-chau, by way of Kaifong, to 
Pukou, on the north bank of the Yangtse, opposite Nan- 
king. 
A German Concession. 


In their special sphere of interest, the Province of 
Shantung, the Germans have acquired the concession for 
a railroad already built from Kiaochau to Tsinan and 
for another from Kiaochau to Yi-hian. It was orig- 
inally proposed to make a railroad triangle out of the 
German system by connecting Tsinan with Yi-hian, but 
tne scheme has been modified by the execution of the 
Anglo-German enterprise of a line from Tientsin to the 
Yangtse, opposite Chinkiang, running for the greater 
part of its 600 miles parallel with the Grand Canal. This 
latter concession was originally in American hands, but 
its execution was negatived by the German Minister at 
Peking on the ground that under the treaty of 1898 re- 
specting the lease of Kiaochau there was given to Ger- 
many exclusive rights of railroad construction in the 
Province of Shantung. 


French Concessions, 


There remain the French concessions in the ex- 
treme south, destined to connect Hanoi, the capital of 
Tongking, with the Chinese treaty ports of Mengtse and 
Yunnan on one side and Pakhoi, Nanking and Wuchow 
on the West River, above Canton, on the other. At the 
head of the shallow and uncertain navigation of the 
Red River, which, passing through Hanoi, furnishes a 
waterway of dubious value across Tongking to the sea, is 
Laokai, and the French have taken this asa _ starting point 
for a railway to Yunnan, a distance of 300 miles. Four 
years is the limit fixed on the term of construction of this 
road, which is already well under way. The British have 
long had the ambition to connect their Indian railroad 
system by way of Burmah with a Chinese system ter- 
minating at Kunlong Ferry. The road from Mandalay 
to this latter point is nearly, if not altogether, finished, 
but (commercially) insuperable obstacles bar the way to 
Yunnan, which the French have already tapped from the 
south. Until the British Government is prepared to back 
the rather costly enterprise of constructing a series of 
Mont Cenis tunnels between Kunlong Ferry and Yun- 
nan the western approach to the Valley of the Yangtse 
would seem to be barred. This, however, is part of a 
somewhat larger subject, to which another article may 
profitably be devoted. 


Chinese Plauning Railroads Themselves, 


This one would hardly be complete without reference 
to the new found interest which the Chinese themselves 
are taking in railroad construction. We have already 
noted the resumption by the Chinese Government of the 
Hankow-Canton concession, and its intention has been 
announced to complete and manage that railroad under its 
own immediate auspices. A company has been formed 
with Chinese capital for building a short railroad line 
from Swatow, a port on the southeast coast between 
\moy and Hong Kong, to Chao-chou-fu and work was 
begun on this enterprise in September, 1904. Two more 
imbitious native Chinese railroad enterprises are: (1) 
\ line from Cheng-tu, in the heart of the great and popu- 
lous Province of Szechuan, to Hankow and (2) a line 
from Chen-chou, in Hunan, to Chang-sha, in the same 
Province, to connect with the trunk line from Hankow 
to Canton. The fact that the Yangtse gorges form an 
insurmountable obstacle to ordinary commercial steam 
nav:gation makes the necessity urgent for the construc- 
‘ion of a railroad right up the Yangtse Valley, and the 
first mentioned of these two schemes is an attempt to 
provide the required steel highway. 
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Germany’s Alternative Reciprocity Proposition, 


WASHINGTON, D. C., November 21, 1905.—The Ger- 
man Government, through United States Ambassador 
Tower at Berlin, has presented to the State Department 
an alternative reciprocity proposition which it is _ be- 
lieved will obviate the imposition on American products 
of the maximum rates of the new German tariff, which 
go into effect next March. Notwithstanding the prompt 
attention which Secretary Root has given to the formal 
request of the German Government for the negotiation 
of a reciprocity treaty, it is recognized that it is not 
practicable to complete the necessary negotiations and 
ratify such a convention in the short time now available, 
even if assurances could be had that the Senate would 
take favorable action. Under these circumstances the 
German Government has deemed it advisable to suggest 
to the United States a species of modus vivendi to go 
into force next March and to remain in effect until Con- 
gress has had a “reasonable time” in which to deter- 
mine whether it will approve or disapprove a comprehen- 
sive reciprocity treaty. The proposed arrangement em- 
braces the extension of the minor reciprocity treaty of 
lwwu0 with certain modifications, and if the proposition is 
accepted by the State Department it can be put into effect 
without action on the part of Congress. 

Under the treaty of 1900 the United States grants re- 
duced rates to German crude tartar, brdndies, still wines 
and works of art. The concessions made by the German 
Government include the entire minimum schedules of the 
existing tariff and are set out as follows: 

11. Reciprocaliy the Imperial German Government guaran- 
tees to the products of the United States on their entry into 
Germany the tariff rates which have been conceded by the com- 
mercial treaties conec.uded during the years 1891-1894 between 
Germany, on the one part, and Belgium, Italy, Austria-Hungary, 
Roumania, Russia, Switzerland and Servia, on the other part. 

It is of course obvious that the United States secures 
under this treaty vastly more important concessions than 
it grants, and in view of the large increases made in the 
new German tariff the German Government has an- 
nounced its unwillingness to continue this treaty in force 
without modification. It is now proposed as a modus 
vivendi, however, that this convention shall be extended 
without change in the concessions made by the United 
States but with restrictions as to the articles on which 
Germany will levy the minimum rates of her new tariff. 
While it is believed that the State Department would 
agree to the proposed modus vivendi as the best way out 
of an awkward situation, the acceptability of the proposi- 
tion must finally depend upon the extent to which Ger- 
many insists upon modifying the existing treaty. This is 
a matter of vital importance to the manufacturers and 
exporters of the United States, and representatives of 
the iron and steel trade will no doubt take a lively in- 
terest in the readjustment that will be made if the pro- 
jected modus is agreed to. It is intimated here that 
while Germany may witdraw the minimum rates of her 
tariff on many articles, such withdrawals will not include 
our principal export lines, and that, broadly speaking, the 
modus vivendi will be nearly equivalent to the unrestrict- 
ed extension of the treaty of 1900. 

The ablest international lawyers here unite in the 
opinion that if the treaty of 1900 should be changed 
only with respect to the concessions made by Germany 
on American products it will be perfectly competent for 
the State Department to continue the arrangement in 
force without submitting it to Congress. Ww. L. C. 

——_—— ~~» 

We have received from the Kanawha Nail & Iron 
Company, Charleston, W. Va., a communication setting 
forth the great advantages of the city for the location 
of manufacturing establishments. That part of West 
Virginia abounds in vast areas of fine timber and prac- 
tically inexhaustible deposits of steam and coking coals. 
Besides these are great natural resources in fire clay, 
building stone, petroleum and natural gas. The locality 
is well served with railroad facilities and, further, en- 
joys ample water furnished by several rivers which 
come together at that point. The company states that 
the citizens are liberal in furnishing sites for the loea- 
tion of manufacturing industries. 


Ez 
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THE NATIONAL FOUNDERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


Important Questions Considered by the Ninth Annual Convention. 


First in importance of the matters considered by the 
National Founders’ Association at its ninth annual con- 
vention at the Hotel Astor, New York, November 15 and 
16, was the proposal for closer relations with the Na- 
tional Metal Trades Association. The recommendation 
of the joint committee of the two organizations is still 
to be submitted to a letter ballot in both memberships. 
However, the ratification of the committee’s report by 
the convention last week and like action by the Admin- 
istrative Council of the National Metal Trades Associa- 
tion at Cincinnati a few weeks ago would indicate 
that the proposal for a joint Administrative Council and 
for common headquarters without any attempt at or- 
ganic union will be adopted. Sentiment in both associa- 
tions is strongly in favor of such a basis of co-operation, 
though details are yet to be considered and it may be 
some months before the plan now under discussion can 
be worked out. 

The fact that the convention came at the end of the 
first year’s experience under the open shop régime initi- 
ated at the Cincinnati convention of 1904 lent peculiar 
interest to the reports of the association’s officers for 
that period. These indicated that a number of foundries 
had been transferred from the closed shop to the open 
shop list in the year and that further progress in this 
direction is to be expected. A noteworthy feature of 
the convention was the enthusiastic support given to the 
policy pursued by the association’s officers and the con- 
fidence that the action taken at Cincinnati would re- 
sult in further strengthening of the organization. Im- 
portant items in the proceedings were the decision to 
support thirty scholarships in the foundry trade school 
of the Winona Technical Institute at Indianapolis, the 
decision to increase the number of foundry apprentices, 
the discussions on molding machines and on foundry 
foremen’s clubs, and the election of Commissioner O. P. 
Briggs as president for the coming year. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING. 


The registration, which was about 150 at the open- 
ing of the convention on Wednesday morning, was in- 
creased materially throughout Wednesday and Thurs- 
day and finally reached a total of 239 members and 45 
guests, or a larger number than at any previous conven- 
tion. It was noteworthy that the men who were promi- 
nent at the inception of the association were still on 
hand and active in the work of the convention, while 
new men who had shown special interest in the move- 
ment had also come into prominence and were influential 
in shaping legislation. 


The President’s Report. 


President Antonio C. Pessano in his report gave a 
comprehensive review of the work of the year, with 
suggestive comment on the new phases that had devel- 
oped and the attitude which it seemed wise for the 
association to take in view of these changes. We give 
liberal extracts from the report below: 


In considering the many problems confronting an asso- 
ciation with aims and purposes such as those of the National 
Founders’ Association it is essential that ever changing 
business conditions should be carefully watcled. Beginning 
with the season of 1903 we were compelled to deal with a 
falling market and consequent lack of empl«yment for those 
classes of artisans with whom we deal. With the com- 
mencement of the season of 1904 a noticeable improvement 
was at hand and workmen, whether union or nonunion, 
found more ready employment. But I believe that at no 
time in the history of the foundry industry has the condi- 
tion of activity in business and comparative quiet in the 
circles of our employees gone hand in hand to such an ex- 
tent as during 1905. In making this statement, however, I 
do not wish to be understood as advocating any less atten- 
tion and watchfulness than heretofore. It is the duty of 
each individual member to do what he can to strengthen 
the present situation, that this period of comparative 
prosperity and peace may be continued. 


Higher Cost of Materials. 


I have no doubt many of our members who have been 
operating jobbing and machinery foundries in the past few 
years have had brought most forcibly to their attention the 
altered business conditions as affecting the prices paid by 
manufacturers for raw material and labor and the prices 
received for the finished product. Basing my opinion upon 
those cases with which I have come in contact, I venture 
the statement that the profits of the purely jobbing and ma- 
chinery foundry have not been what they were in previous 
years and not what they should be. This has been largely 
due to severe competition among these proprietors, em- 
phasized to some extent by the fact that new firms have en- 
tered the market without previous experience in the han- 
dling of this class of goods, thereby giving rise to erroneous 
quotations in the making of estimates. A better understand- 
ing among the proprietors of jobbing and machinery foun- 
dries as to the value of castings of different grades would 
no doubt tend to ameliorate this condition and prevent much 
of the unintelligent bidding upon work which is now so 
manifest. It is much preferable to coutract for less work at 
a profit than to fill one’s plant to its capacity at a loss. 
While the fundamental law of our association does not per- 
mit us to take a hand in a matter such as this, I mention 
it because of the natural interest of our membership and 
for the purpose of advancing the suggestion that our friends 
in the jobbing and machinery line give it careful considera- 
tion. 

Working Out of the New Policy. 


At the 1904 convention President Frank in his address 
brought out the condition which has given rise to the adop- 
tion of a definite and well outlined policy for the association. 
Upon the statement and recommendation of the chairman 
of the committee which had endeavored to obtain a uniform 
agreement with the union, the association after well merited 
deliberation directed the abrogation of what was known as 
the New York agreement, made with the molders’ union in 
1899. The association had been conducting its affairs along 
the lines prescribed by this agreement for five years, and 
naturally its abrogation thrust upon the officers the duty 
of devising new ways and means for the protection of our 
members. This gauntlet the new Administrative Council and 
your officers were prompt to take up, and we believe that 
these interests have been safely guarded during the past 
year and with greater satisfaction to the general member- 
ship than was the case when the above mentioned agreement 
was in effect. 

Many of the older and more conservative members of 
the association, while indorsing the principles of the new 
policy and acknowledging the absolute necessity of a change, 
were at the same time slightly skeptical of the wisdom of 
such a move; but it is with considerable elation I am able 
to say to-day that these members are now giving their sub- 
stantial support to the propagation of these new principles. 


Better Education of Workmen, 


First among our purposes and objects in inaugurating this 
new policy was the education of those men who wish to 
follow the trade of molding as free men, unhampered by the 
tactics of the union. We have emphasized the many ad- 
vantages which would accrue to them were they to learn their 
trade in a manner fitting them to command the highest rate 
of compensation, measured entirely by their skill and ability 
to produce work. We have attempted most aggressively to 
place before these men the fallacy of permitting their prog- 
ress to be barred by the rates of compensation and other 
liberties which unionism endeavors to secure for the in- 
ferior workman. Quite naturally the higher education of 
our employees would minimize the number of labor difficulties 
constantly recurring and place these men in a much better 
position to cope with the unscrupulous agitator when mag- 
nifying immaterial issues. 

_ If the leaders of the labor unions of to-day would real- 
ize the benefits to be derived from the better education of 
the workmen, these men would command greater respect and 
admiration. As these unions do not lean in this direction, 
we as members of an employers’ organization most promi- 
nently in the public eye have indeed a severe task before us. 
The unions have taken the wrong tack, and in doing so 
caused no end of trouble and inconvenience, not to mention 
an enormous loss in dollars and cents to the manufacturer 
as well as the workman. In the past the manufacturer 
would seem to have been entirely too unmindful of the wel- 
fare of himself and employee, but I believe he is now awake 
to the serious situation in which he finds himself and real- 


izes that his own salvation is most closely linked with that 
of the employee. 
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Protection of Workmen Against Violence, 


The second of our objective points under the new policy 
were taught by our experience in combating strikes. A 
strike has carried with it in the past the employment by the 
unions and their sympathizers of professional sluggers, mur- 
dererg and intimidators to such an extent that these terms 
have now come to be accepted as synonymous. With a 
membership covering a wide territory the work of our asso- 
ciation has brought its officers in contact with the municipal 
officers of many cities. The conduct of affairs in these 
cities in connection with the detection, prevention and pun- 
ishment of crime has been as varied as the number of cities 
involved. We have found in some of these municipalities 
police authorities as well as the courts very closely allied 
with the unions; so much so, in fact, as to render it practi- 
cally impossible to secure convictions for most manifest vio- 
lations of the law. I am pleased to record here, however, 
that a most wholesome change in public sentiment is now 
sweeping over the land. With its continuance we may truly 
hope for the protection of those men who wish to work in 
our plants without first securing permission from some 
organization in which we, as employers, have no interest. 

The employers’ association of to-day occupies a unique 
position in that its manifest duty is the protection of the 
interests both of the employer, who gives it support, and 
also of the employee. When considering the irreconcilable 
position assumed by the labor leaders and the rules and regu- 
lations they are attempting to foist upon us we must not 
neglect the duty of keeping in the right track the employer 
who may possibly be inclined to overstep the bounds of 
reason in refusing to listen to or adjust matters presented by 
the employee for his consideration. In other words, the 
“big stick” of the National Founders’ Association should 
be intended alike for the unscrupulous agitator and the 
unprincipled employer. The employer in looking for a good, 
square deal for himself must also see that the employee is 
given the same treatment. 


An Association Working Force, 


Our third objective working point has been the estab- 
lishment of a thoroughly competent force of skilled work- 
men in charge of a working foundry superintendent upon 
whom our members might depend in case of strikes. We 
have attempted in the organization of this force to secure the 
services of men who are competent not only to get a foundry 
into working order but to take charge of other men who 
might be employed and instruct them in the art of molding. 
Many of our members during the past year have had reason 
to appreciate the services rendered by this branch of the 
association staff. The plan is one which has never been 
tried by any other organization, and the National Founders’ 
Association is consequently a pioneer in the field. Of the 
success of this method of retaining the services of faithful 
men there can now be no doubt. As time goes on certain 
details will be perfected, and the time is not far distant 
when we will have at our command a sufficient force to man 
the largest foundry within the membership of the association 
upon 24 hours’ notice. 

Another objective point has been the establishment in im- 
portant sections of the country of convenient headquarters, 
with a representative of the association in charge who 
might be called upon by any of our members in case of 
difficulty. Since June of this year we have had such an 
office in Philadelphia. The representative in charge of that 
office has been continually on the alert, caring for the in- 
terests of members in territory contiguous to Philadelphia. 
He has been called upon by members in the New England 
States, Pennsylvania and New York at frequent intervals. 
His proximity to these members has enabled him to reach 
their plants promptly and thereby render valuable assist- 
ance. I unhesitatingly recommend to the incoming officers 
and Administrative Council the establishment of other 
branch offices in such cities as may be determined upon. 


Co-operation with Kindred Associations. 


At the convention of the National Metal Trades Associa- 
tion held in Chicago last March a resolution was introduced 
having for its purpose a plan of closer co-operation with our 
association. In accordance with this resolution the president 
of the National Metal Trades Association appointed a com- 
mittee to meet a like committee from our association to con- 
sider the subject. After laying the matter before our Ad- 
ministrative Council and receiving the approval of that body 
I appointed a committee, with W. H. Pfahler as chairman 
and Isaac W. Frank and John L. Ketcham as his colleagues, 
to meet the committee from the Metal Trades Association. 

This committee held its last meeting at Cincinnati on 
October 17 and recommended to the Administrative Council 
of each association a plan which is believed most feasible. 
The recommendations of this committee have been laid be- 
fore the membership through the medium of a circular issued 
in @ctober, and this will come before you for final action at 
the proper stage of these deliberations. 


Education of Apprentices, 


One -of the most serious problems which is before the 
foundrymen of to-day for solution is that of the proper edu- 
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cation of a sufficient supply of competent molders. Not a 
day passes but that some one of us has reason to appreciate 
this. A paper by John L. Ketcham of Indianapolis, treat- 
ing most thoroughly of this question, was read at our last 
convention and at that time referred to the incoming Admin- 
istrative Council for attention. Under instructions of the 
council I appointed a Committee of Investigation, consist- 
ing of Messrs Pfahler, Gibby and Oliphant. Acting for the 
committee, Mr. Pfahler visited the Winona Technical In- 
stitute at Indianapolis and made a report to the Admin- 
istrative Council at its meeting on August 8, which report 
with its recommendations was placed before our member- 
ship in the August number of the Review. This subject 
will also come before the convention for action. 


New Members. 


In endeavoring to foresee the probable effect of the 
change in policy promulgated by the last convention there 
were a few among us who were fearful lest this step might 
be the cause of a serious diminution in the membership of 
the association. It affords me pleasure to report at this 
time that the effect of this change in policy has been quite 
the contrary. Some changes have taken place in the per- 
sonnel of the membership. as might naturally be expected 
to be the case in an organization representing 500 foundry 
plants. I anticipate this condition of affairs will hardly 
be received with satisfaction by the officials of the Molders’ 
Union who subsequent to the convention of 1904 were most 
diligent in prophesying the wholesale desertion of our mem- 
bers because of the abrogation of the New York agreement. 
Not a single member has been lost upon this account. but 
78 new members have been added to the list, representing 
a capitalization of approximately $8,000,000. 


Financial Condition, 


The report of the treasurer will show you that the funds 
of the association are in a most healthy state. All obliga- 
tions have been promptly met, there is no outstanding lia- 
bility with the exception of a few current accounts of a 
minor nature, and we have a good balance on hand. We 
have been able to accomplish this notwithstanding the ex- 
penditure of considerable sums in the prosecution of criminals 
in the city of Cincinnati and the enlargement of our field 
force and secret service department This has also been 
accompanied by unquestioned victory in each strike under- 
taken, with the establishment of 14 open shops. This work, 
however, may be considered as but only commenced, as we 
have yet a large amount of work ahead of us that the pres- 
ent position of the association may be maintained and its 
permanency insured for the future. 


Foremen’s Associations, 


I have had brought before me most emphatically in our 
work of the past year the unquestioned value of associations 
composed of foundry foremen. In nearly every strike where 
the association has been called upon to assist its members 
the foreman has played an important part. I believe you 
will therefore recognize at a glance the importance of the 
proper training of this branch of our industry. The ex- 
perience of your officers and field force has clearly demon- 
strated that the foremen of our shops are in a large measure 
responsible for the success of the shop, both in its produc- 
tive capacity and its peaceful and harmonious conduct. The 
associating together of the foundry foremen of any city 
will result in securing these essentials. 

My recommendation is that the incoming Administrative 
Council be instructed to use every possible effort to estab- 
lish in each city where the association has any membership 
strong foremen’s clubs or associations, orgahized upon the 
plan of that which is now accomplishing so much in the 
interest of the foundrymen of Erie, Pa. I would further 
recommend to our members who have connected with their 
plants other departments, such as pattern shops, machine 
shops, boiler shops, the pursuit of this same plan, that each 
branch of the trade may be properly taken care of. A ready 
and efficient adjunct in the perfection of these clubs or fore- 
men’s societies should be found in the local employers’ asso- 
ciations of each city. 


Pacific Coast Membership. 


Information of the success with which our association has 
been meeting of late has been carried to the foundrymen of 
the Pacific Coast, and we are now assured that these firms 
would be pleased to affiliate with us, but owing to the dis- 
tance your officers have not thought it wise to press the sub- 
ject for the present. I would, however, recommend to the 
incoming Administrative Council, in view of many letters 
received from our fellow manufacturers of the Far West, that 
a representative be sent to the Pacific Coast with the object 
of investigating the conditions in that territory and learning 
exactly what might be expected in the way of new members 
should it subsequently be decided to admit them. 

A preliminary investigation discloses the fact that there 
are 54 firms in 12 cities on the Pacific Coast, with a probable 
financial strength aggregating from $10,000,000 to $13,000,- 
000, which might be admitted to our organization. 
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Un onism and High Grade Workmen. 


The efforts of the union agitator to retain the high grade 
workman in the ranks of the unions have lately had some 
severe setbacks. The consistent educational work carried on 
for the benefit of these men is beginning to have its effect. 
Naturally the most skilled element of artisans is not pri- 
marily inclined to affiliate with unions but find it necessary 
at times because of the physical and other force employed by 
the lower element of unionism to ally themselves for the 
time being with an organization of that nature. 

For this reason I beg to impress upon our membership 
in the strongest possible terms the obligations they are 
under to encourage that portion of their employees which 
is of higher skill, and consequently entitled to greater re- 
muneration, by affording to these men every possible con- 
sideration and protection. By this means the employer 
quite naturally will gather about him a force which is not 
dependent upon the union for its support. There is a grow- 
ing and well defined tendency at the present time on the 
part of the better grade of workmen to make their own 
terms with the employer rather than to leave these terms 
to be made by a third individual, who in only exceptional 
instances has any knowledge of the equities of the case. 


Special Service. 


The work of our association may be likened in some 
respects to that of a business enterprise, and especially is 
this the case in the evolution which takes place in the per- 
fection of its accomplishments. The National Founders’ 
Association has not as yet reached what may be known as 
maturity. The process of transition, however. has dis- 
closed to the management of the association many of the 
ramifications of the secret work of unions. While to some 
extent a knowledge of this work was had prior to the adop- 
tion of our altered policy, our laws at that time did not per- 
mit us to take aggressive measures to seal the doom of this 
lawlessness. In prior years it was the idea that the con- 
ciliation resultant from numerous conferences with labor 
unions was the proper policy to pursue, and in following 
this out it was not considered the part of wisdom to make 
use of drastic action looking toward even the arrest of offi- 
cials connected with these unions. 

The new policy laid down at the last convention, however, 
has to a great extent exploded this theory. Having in our 
experience in years past gained a thorough knowledge of 
the inward workings of the molders’ union it early became 
apparent to our management that in order to regain the con- 
trol of the shops of our members it was necessary to con- 
duct the affairs of the association absolutely on business 
lines. We have deemed it essential that the association con- 
duct its own secret service, that our members who were 
confronted with strikes might be protected from the ravages 
of the slugger. the murderer and the cut throat. And in 
protecting the members we have not lost sight of that meas- 
ure of protection which should be accorded the worthy work- 
man who sovght employment in these struck plants. 

In thus aiding the municipal authorities in the detection, 
punishment or prevention of crime your association has be- 
come a public benefactor and its work in this respect should 
go down in history as most commendable. As the knowledge 
of the protection guaranteed to workmen who accept em- 
plovment under the auspices of the National Founders’ Asso- 
ciation gains ground it will be an encouragement to the 
thousands of men who are seeking to rid themselves of the 
obnoxious ban of unionism. 


General Approval of Wembersh’p. 


Our members during the past year have been most inter- 
ested in the work. They have also taken a pronounced 
interest in securing the co-oneration of neighboring foundrv- 
men. As each member is in all probability acquainted with 
some one fovndrvman not now a member of the associa- 
tion. IT look forward to a most beneficial result from this 
activity on the part of our present members in an effort to 
secure new ones. The many new members added during the 
past year give evidence of the practical work performed by 
the membership at large. 


The Commisasioner’« Work. 


For the untiring and unremitting zeal of the commission- 
er the association is greatly indebted. Notwithstanding 
serious illness in his family, which made it impossible for 
him to give his entire time to the work. and although absent 
from the office nart of the time, his mind has alwavs been 
with vs, and T have had more than one occasion to annreciate 
this when inadvertently discovering some imnortant work 
in which he has been engaged. He has nracticallv directed 
all of the actual field work of the association staff, and at 
no time did anv of it lack for thovehtful attention, as the 
year’s results clearly show. In putting into effect a policy 
such as directed by the last convention a commissioner of 
the strongest possible executive ability has been required; 
one also who was nossessed not only of the nhvsical strength 
so essential to such work but above all a keen intellect. ac- 
companied by good judgment and tact, with a resource and 
foresight making it possible to carry out the plans of the 
association and forestall as much as possible the work of 
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the agitator in his attempts to tear down and demoralize 
the business of our membership. 

This great foresight and study on the part of your com- 
missioner in advance have been the means in many cases 
of preventing strikes and consequently saving to our mem- 
bers an enormous inconvenience and consequent outlay of 
money. 

Condition of the Association. 


In closing this eventful year of our work I cannot re- 
frain from commenting upon the solidity of the affairs of 
the association. With increased membership, a strong field 
force both of immediate attaches of the official staff and com- 
petent molders under yearly contract; with a treasury in 
first-class condition, and a policy worthy of our unstinted 
support, we may certainly with every reasonable assurance 
look forward to a period of unexampled prosperity in our 
work, and make it possible for our members to conduct their 
foundry business on an equitable and just basis to their 
employees. 

The Commissioner’s Report. 


From the report of Commissioner O. P. Briggs we 
make the following extracts: 


Time has proved the wisdom of the action taken by the 
administration of 1904, when in April of that year the coun- 
cil, under President Frank, declared it impossible to tolerate 
further the methods of the Iron Molders’ Union in dealing 
with its members by contract. This action was subsequently 
ratified by the convention, the New York agreement was 
abrogated and a fixed policy for the direction of the incom- 
ing administration was adopted. Inasmuch as it was a con- 
siderable departure from the methods pursued for several 
years in dealing with this union, the results were watched 
with the keenest interest by the officers of the association. 
There were among our members some who felt that possibly 
a mistake had been made in abrogating this agreement. 
True to the characteristics of the association, however, they 
promptly followed the advice of the council in charge of 
affairs during that season and contributed their usual loyal 
support to the policy laid down at that convention. 

There were those among us who felt that the year 1905 
would witness more difficulties in dealing with our men than 
the year previous. The experience, however, proves con- 
clusively that results obtained without the intervention of 
any agreement whatever between the union and the manu- 
facturers have been far in excess of anything ever obtained 
by reason of such agreements as have heretofore been experi- 
mented with. 

During the fiscal year 1904 the association undertook to 
settle numerous difficulties with the union by virtue of the 
then existing New York agreement. Every one of these at- 
temnts at settlement failed. The union steadfastly main- 
tained that every shop must be operated strictly in accord- 
ance with its antiauated constitution and by-laws. During 
the fiscal year 1905, without the intervention of any agree- 
ments whatever between the members of this association and 
the union, a verv large number of difficulties have been set- 
tled and in nearly every case satisfactorily to our members. 
In making all of these settlements our members are to be 
congratulated upon the loyalty with which the policy laid 
down by the association has been maintained and upon the 
results obtained thereby. 


Output Has Been Increased. 


In general the output has been increased materially. 
Fewer petty grievances have been brought forward to annoy 
the manvfacturer. There has been less interference by agi- 
tation and less onnosition to the oneration of molding ma- 
chines with such labor as is required for their oneration, and 
the restrictions heretofore imposed by the union have been 
very materially modified. In view of the fact that ahout one 
year ago business conditions improved somewhat it would 
seem plain that when the association abrogated the New 
York agreement it made a very marked advance in the prob- 
lem of dealing with this question. 

Incidentally I wish to say that in formally abrogating 
this agreement your officers took every precaution to see to 
it that no undue advantage was taken of the men. You 
will remember the council was directed by the 1904 con- 
vention to so abrogate it. Thirty days’ notice was given the 
union, informing them that on December 20 members of our 
association would decline to be further obligated by its ter1as. 
IT have vet to learn of a single foundrvman who does not 
feel that its abrogation was a blessing to the entire foundry 
industry. 

Decline in Unton Wembership. 


Many of the strongest supporters of the New York agree- 
ment in years gone by now admit that it was the means of 
building up the Iron Molders’ Tnion. From the best infor- 
mation obtainable it is believed when the agreement was first 
promulgated the union had about 17.000 members. At the 
time the agreement was abrogated it had about 86.000 mem- 
bers. Since then, we are reliably informed, the membership 
has dropped to less than 50.000. 

You will also note from the report of the secretary that 
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during the past year we have taken in a large number of 
members, some 78 in all. The class of membership we have 
received during the past year, as well as the number of foun- 
dries, is in my judgment far in excess of anything hereto- 
fore in the experience of the association. Some members 
have been dropped. Nearly the entire loss has been occa- 
sioned by foundries going out of business, by financial diffi- 
culties or by the selling of plants. 


Protection for Independent Workmen. 


At this point I am prompted to suggest that our members 
in a very marked degree have followed the advice and sug- 
gestions of the officers of the National Foundrymen’s Asso- 
ciation in paying more attention to the condition and envire»- 
ment of the honest workingmen of this country, and al.o to 
call your attention to the methods suggested by the associa- 
tion for the protection of this class of workmen 

Immediately following the murder of Mr. Weakley at 
Cincinnati in 1904 the council directed that the most ag- 
gressive action possible be taken by the association in bring- 
ing to justice the perpetrators of this crime. Considerable 
amounts of money and a great deal of energy have been put 
forth in this direction, and as has been announced to you 
by special circular and the Review, the man who actually 
committed the crime was placed behind the bars under a 
20-year sentence. 

I believe the orders of your council have been complied 
with to the greatest extent possible, and I wish to report 
the good effect such action has had upon the honest work- 
ingmen of the country, in that it is tangible evidence that 
this association proposes to protect them. In many locali- 
ties these workingmen know it is impossible for them to 
receive protection at the hands of municipal authorities; 
they know that politics often plays so important a part 
in labor negotiations that the municipal officers are remiss 
in their duties to such an extent that a man who dares 
work in an open shop has no protection whatever. 

On the face of it it seems farcical for a manufac- 
turers’ association to be brought face to face with munici- 
pal officers who fail to do their duty by allowing all kinds 
of intimidation and crime to be perpetrated upon an in- 
dependent workingman. How an officer of the law can con- 
ceive it to be his duty to take sides in this issue and favor 
a class of men who do not represent to exceed 12 per cent. of 
the workingmen of the country is beyond my comprehension. 
I am compelled to report to you that such has been the 
case On numerous occasions, and I suggest the importance 
of thorough protection to the honest workingman, par- 
ticularly in two directions: 

1. That every member of this association make it his 
personal business to see that the faithful, law abiding, 
honest workman in his foundry be granted everything 
that is his right. See to it that his wages are what they 
ought to be. Do not allow the skilled men to be reduced 
to the level of the minimum wage principle. Deputize 
some officer or stockholder of your large corporations to 
take a personal interest in the welfare of these high grade 
men and assist your managers, superintendents and foremen 
in their behalf. 

2. Use every effort within your power to see to it that 
such men are placed in office in your community as will re- 
main neutral on this labor question and who will fear- 
lessly and energetically carry out the obligations they 
take to maintain law and order when assuming the duties 
of their office. And whenever in your community a work- 
ingman is abused by reason of nonprotection by the mu- 
nicipal officers see to it that such officer is promptly 
called to account. It matters not whether the neglect of 
duty affects your own men or your neighbor’s, join with 
them and bring the culprits to justice. 

If the employers of lalwr throughout the United States 
and Canada will see to it that these two points are safe- 
guarded to the greatest degree the time will soon be at 
hand when their strongest allies, honest workingmen, will 
come out fearlessly and bol!dty, taking an effective and de- 
cided stand against the unjust action of radical unions. Too 
much cannot be said upon these two important subjects. 


Contract Molders. 


Contracting with molders by the year for the purpose 
of having on hand at all times men in our employ was under- 
taken about 18 months since. At the outset this was 
an experiment, but I can assure you the experiment has 
been very successful. We encountered such difficulties at 
the start as are usual to all new methods, but to-day we 
have a force of men the equal of any body of men you can se- 
lect. We have treated these men right, and for this they are 
duly appreciative. The contract we enter into is becoming 
more popular every day and the applications for it are so 
numerous that we have now a large waiting list on hand. 
Were there no limit to the number of men we could contract 
with we could obtain them in great numbers. 


_ Apprentices, 


During the last year much attention has been devoted 
to the apprentice question. It is evident that our members 
are beginning to understand that the supply of high grade 
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molders must be kept intact, and to do so it is incumbent upon 
every foundryman to contribute his share. In cases where 
unionism is extremely strong it is impossible to educate an 
apprentice who will graduate a competent, high grade molder. 
The minute he enters the shop he is surrounded by an en- 
vironment of unionism, the first principle of which is to limit 
production, and he is taught for the four years of his ap- 
prenticeship that a limit to his efforts must be fixed; that 
he has no right to go beyond this limit in his efforts to suc- 
ceed. It is impossible to picture to you the rank conditions 
under which an apprentice is raised where unionism is at its 
hight. 

You are now considering ways and means of educating 
more boys under nonunion environment, and it is to be 
hoped that the movement along this line already under- 
taken will be carried to a successful conclusion. No part 
of the foundryman’s business to-day is of more importance 
than that of graduating every year as many competent 
molders as the condition of his plant will permit. 


Literature to Molders, 


At the last convention the officers were directed to cir- 
culate a reasonable amount of literature to the molders. 
This work has been carried on to quite an extent by the 
Detroit office, but with the greatest of care. We have en- 
deavored to place before these molders a few plain facts 
with regard to radical unionism which they themselves could 
thoroughly understand, and if they doubted could easily in- 
vestigate and obtain ample proof by their own efforts. 

Considerable information was disseminated among the 
molders with regard to the Weakley murder case by simply 
publishing and mailing to them the court records without 
comment of any form. I am of the opinion that the circu- 
lation of this information has been the means of causing the 
radical element of the union to call a halt in their tactics 
of violence to quite an extent. 

The majority of the workingmen of the country do not 
stand for slugging, intimidation and murder. All informa- 
tion referring to such tactics is kept from them by the union 
officials to the greatest extent possible. Such workingmen 
are not in position to investigate these matters of greatest 
interest to them to the extent that the employer is. I recom- 
mend that the manufacturers of this country devote more 
money, more time and more energy to the publication and 
dissemination of the proper kind of literature among the 
homes of the workingmen than has heretofore been the case. 


Field Force. 


I wish to call your attention to the field force of our 
organization and to the recommendations of President Towne 
in 1903 that larger field force be employed. I also wish to call 
your attention to the co-eperation along this line of President 
Frank in 1904, when the field force was extended with very 
beneficial results. Our greatest results this season have 
been obtained by having men available for consultation on 
short notice. Wherever one of the field force of the organ- 
ization appears it is our aim to have him in full possession 
of the general situation around the country, thoroughly 
posted upon the tactics of the union, and thus prepared to 
transmit to the members all information applicable to the 
conditions in hand at his shop. 

The results of this plan have been most beneficial. As 
has been stated in previous reports a vast number of diffi- 
culties have been settled where representatives of the asso- 
cition were present to assist in the negotiations. With the 
idea of extending this force the association has temporarily 
maintained a small office in Philadelphia for the past nine 
months. This has enabled us to send a man to any point 
of the Eastern territory on short notice. You are probably 
aware that the Iron Molders’ Union has a field force of 
from 20 to 30 men employed annually, scattered all over this 
continent, and that by reason of this large field force the 
union is able to place a man in touch with even the smallest 
shops of the country upon a very few hours’ notice. 

In my judgment the best results for this association can 
be obtained by putting into the field a force sufficient to 
match the efforts of the union. I do not advocate nearly as 
large a number; it is not necessary. But I do believe the 
results obtained by a larger field force have been so great 
that the best interests of the association will be conserved by 
maintaining permanently at some convenient point in the 
East a small office, under the direction of the central office, 
with a few more field men for prompt action. 


Foremewn’s Clubs, 


It has been the effort of our officers to foster the organ- 
ization of foremen’s clubs. In several cities results ob- 
tained from such associations have been most beneficial. A 
large majority of our foremen are not brought closely in 
touch with the general situation around the country, and 
for this reason do not keep alive to the progress of the times. 
These same men when offered an opportunity to meet the 
brother foremen of their town once a month and discuss the 
general situation among themselves in their own way, 
broaden out, improve their minds and better prepare them- 
selves to perform the duties assigned them. 

While this is not a work upon which the association has 
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incurred any expense whatever, I believe it would be worth 
the investment to engage actively in it in the future. 


Waning Unionism and the Open Shop. 


There are unmistakable signs of the disintegration of 
such unions as have undertaken to maintain a radical closed 
shop policy in the past. The Iron Molders’ Union is a case 
in point. As I have stated above, there is no doubt that the 
membership of that organization has decreased very close 
to 50 per cent. Neither is there any doubt that the finances 
of this union are badly depleted. If there is a remedy for its 
weakened condition it is in conjunction with a large number 
of other unions which are now said to be considering the 
question of throwing all shops open to nonunion men, in the 
hope that by so doing they will be able to increase their num- 
bers and strengthen their finances. 

I am convinced that it is generally conceded in the inner 
circles of unionism that the open shop has come to stay, and 
that the union which undertakes persistently to fight for the 
closed shop is wasting its energies and its money. 

There is certainly a shining example of what can be done 
for the union workingmen in the action of the Amalgamated 
Society of Engineers of London, which several years ago 
spent over $2,000,000 in attempting to force a closed shop. 
They gave it up and entered into an agreement with the 
manufacturers strictly on an open shop basis. Incidentally 
I wish to inform you that the conditions of the agreement 
between that association of manufacturers and the union re- 
ferred to in London are almost identical in every principle 
— the agreement your association offered the molders in 


Local Employers’ Associations. 


It has been my aim to co-operate with kindred employers’ 
associations to the greatest extent possible. Ibelieve the in- 
terests of the national are fostered and improved by every 
local association that is formed. It is true that the members 
of the local are not all members of the national. It is also 
true that in nearly every foundry center the operations of 
the local are to a large extent guided by the action of the 
national. My experience in dealing with these local asso- 
ciations has been most agreeable. I find the officers consider 
our interests mutual and manifest every desire to assist in 
promoting our interests jointly. 


Recommendations, 


In view of my retiring from this office at the close of 
the present convention I wish to make the following recom- 
mendations : 

That a few more field men be employed, as many as may 
be consistent with good management. 

That the present method of employing molders by the 
year to assist our members in times of trouble be maintained 
and enlarged to a reasonable extent. 

That a small branch office be maintained at some desir- 
able point in the East and that your council consider estab- 
lishing a similar office in Chicago. It will save time and 
traveling expense to a large extent and render more prompt 
service. 

That every effort within your power be exercised in pro- 
tecting and advancing your honest, industrious men. 

That you exercise greater care in selecting and educating 
your apprentices. 

That you pay your skilled men all you can possibly afford 
to pay them. Investigate personally the slightest complain 
of this class of men. Protect them from all forms of vio- 
lence and intimidation. Relentlessly follow the murderer, 
the slugger and the intimidator until justice is meted out to 
him. 

Foster the individual contract to the greatest possible 
extent, 

Use every effort to convince your employees of the in- 
iquity of the minimum wage principle and the limit of the 
workman’s earning capacity, the two greatest curses of 
unionism as practiced in this country. 

I have nothing to say against organized labor when the 
functions of such organization are confined to reasonable 
law respecting methods. Could we bring about a condition 
whereby all honest, well meaning, highly skilled working- 
men could receive full compensation for their services, in- 
stead of being reduced to the level caused by the minimum 
wage principle, a condition whereby this same class of men 
could be accorded free speech and a free vote in the lodge 
room and out of it, we should soon find this class of men 
in such a large majority that nine-tenths of our labor diffi- 
culties would vanish. 

Energetically continue your well 
Raise the standard of your employees. 

In conclusion I wish to use the incoming administration 
to retain the services of the present corps of assistants con- 
nected with this work. In Mr. McClintock, Mr. Hutchings, 
Mr. Taylor, Mr. MecKinly and Mr. Bisig you have a body of 
men second to none in their respective capacities. The wel- 
fare of the association and its members is first in the minds 
of every one of them. The working day is always too short 
for them and the problems never too difficult of solution. 


established motto. 
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The Secretary’s Report. 

The secretary, F. W. Hutchings, presented a résume 
of the work of the association’s headquarters at De- 
troit. Mich., including the operations of both the clerical 
and field forces in the year. The report indicated that 
in connection with the strikes carried over from the 
preceding year and those started in new fields, a vast 
amount of detail requires attention apart from procur- 
ing men and setting them at work. The strikes handled 
in the year were reviewed and their present status 
noted. In all cases where strikes had broken out and 
that are unsettled to-day work is being carried on on 
the open shop basis. In the year many outside firms 
had become interested in the association and had applied 
for membership, the association now representing 500 
shops, many of them among the most important in the 
country. The secretary referred at some length to what 
had been done in the year in distributing literature 
among foundry employees. 


The Philadelphia Strike. 


The last business of the first session was the con- 
sideration of the strike situation at Philadelphia arising 
out of the demands of the coremakers for an advance in 
the minimum from $2.50 to $2.75 and for recognition of 
the union by dealing with its business agent. The situa- 
tion was presented to the association by Ex-President 
I. W. Frank, Pittsburgh, and Stanley G, Flagg, Jr., and 
Wm. S. Hallowell, Philadelphia. The tenor of their 
remarks and the spirit with which the members responded 
to them indicated that there was no such division on 
the issues raised at Philadelphia as the union’s officers 
had predicted and hoped for. The following resolution 
was adopted with much enthusiasm: 

Resolved, That this association in convention assem- 
bled recognizes in the Philadelphia strike of molders and 
coremakers a deliberate attempt on the part of the Iron 
Molders’ Union of North America to force upon our mem- 
bers contracts contrary to the spirit of our approved 
policy and contrary to the Constitution of the United States 
and the civil rights of our members, in preventing the exer- 
cise of the right of individual contract between employers 
and employees. And be it further 

Resolved, That the support given by our officers is fully 
indorsed and that the incoming officers ard council are 
hereby authorized and directed to use all the moneys, ways 
and means at our command and to further assess our mem- 
bers to the extent necessary to establish the principle which 
is so grossly assailed. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON, 


“Protection of Workmen Against Intimidation,’ was 
the first subject taken up for discussion at the afternoon 
session, the first speaker being Joseph A. Stone, of the 
Riverside Foundry Company, Cleveland, who strongly 
emphasized the need of steps ensuring the safety of 
workmen who were willing to work when others were 
not—and this, even though the local authorities were 
remiss in the duty of suppressing disorder and prevent- 
ing intimidation. 

Other participants in this discussion were J. H. Web- 
ster, Variety Iron Works, Cleveland, 0.; F. T. Towne, 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Company, Stamford, Conn.; T. E. 
Durban, Erie City Iron Works, Erie, Pa.; F. T. Giblin, 
Giblin & Co., Utica, N. Y. It was the consensus of 
opinion that if it became known that the association 
would follow up every case in which the lives of em- 
ployees of its members were put in jeopardy by other 
workmen, this would do more than any other thing to 
counteract the influence of the lawless element in unions. 
It was argued that strikers have no more right to the 
streets than other men—the right to use thoroughfares 
in proximity to shops simply for ingress and egress and 
to pass to and fro. The general knowledge that under 
no circumstances would a criminal prosecution once 
started by the association be abandoned, would have a 
powerful deterrent influence, it was believed. Bankers 
spend large sums in running down dishonest employees ; 
express companies follow their dishonest employees to 
the remotest corners of the country to bring them to 
justice; jewelers likewise make thorough work of the 
pursuit of those who steal from them. It was most im- 
portant where the law was violated in connection with 
‘ 
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strikes and assault and even murder committed that 
there should be no let up until the guilty men were con- 
victed and punished. 

In connection with this discussion Mr. Durban favored 
a more direct way of dealing with some of the acts of 
labor unions than by injunction. He would have legis- 
lation putting the lawless unionists on the defensive, and 
considered that instead of constantly having to work to 
defeat bills proposed by labor unions, employers should 
work actively for the enactment of legislation putting 
restraints on the unions. He would have them put in a 
position of more direct amenability to law. Corporations 
are taxed in the various States in which they do busi- 
ness. It is time to tax the labor unions, which are en- 
gaged in the business of selling labor under contract. 

A resolution introduced by Mr. Towne was passed 
as follows: 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this convention that 
the policy of the past and present Administrative Coun- 
cils im prosecuting unlawtul acts of organized or unor- 
ganized labor be hereby indorsed, and the incoming ofticers 
and Admunistrative Council be instructed to pursue this 


policy and to incur such expense in the prosecution of law- 
breakers as may be necessary to bring them to justice. 


“The desirability of protecting members of the asso- 
ciation against the organization of foundry helpers, chip- 
pers, cleaners and cupola tenders’ was another topic set 
down on the programme for Wednesday afternoon. After 
some discussion the matter was reterred to the incoming 
Administrative Council. 


The Operation of Molding Machines. 


Chairman Covell, of the Committee on Resolutions, 
then announced the topic “ Machine Operators: How to 
Obtain the Best Kesuits with Molding Machines,’ and 
called on A. J. Caldwell of New York to introduce the 
subject. Mr. Caldwell’s first recommendation was that in 
putting in machines foundrymen should begin with un- 
skilled mechanics and then keep the operation of the ma- 
chines in the hands of such men. The object is to take 
the molding operation from the man and put it in the 
control of a mechanical device. Two important consider- 
ations enter into the question of using a machine for 
any particular job—first, the character of the work, and, 
second, whether it is worth while to put it on the ma- 
chine. The advantages of employing molding machines 
were referred to at some length. Restriction of output 
by union rules often forced the introduction of the ma- 
chine. Reduction in the amount of scrap due to bad 
work is an important advantage of the machine; also 
reduction in the amount of rough castings on hand at a 
given time, the machine turning out castings more nearly 
in their final form. The machine permits of better hand- 
ling of the working force. If work drops off the unskilled 
workman operating the machine can if necessary be put 
temporarily on some lower form of unskilled work. In 
times of trouble the molding machine is one of the best 
possible foundry adjuncts. In one shop in which 40 per 
cent. of the work was made on the floor in beds the 
molders went out on a strike. They were never needed 
again. The work was transferred to molding machines 
and the shop thereafter went on with only six or eight 
molders for special work. The machine also reduces the 
force needed in the core room and reduces wear and tear 
and repairs of patterns. 

John B. Jones, Utica Heater Company, told of the ef- 
fectiveness of molding machines as employed in Utica 
in the months of the strike. Both squeezers and stripping 
plate machines had been used and work had been made up 
to 44 inches diameter, weighing only 120 pounds to the 
piece. On every such piece seven pounds of iron had 
been saved by the use of the machine. The only serious 
question is getting men who will apply the pattern to the 
machine, In Utica only common labor had been used. 

In reply. to the question when a plain stripping plate 
machine was preferable to a power rammer Mr. Caldwell 
said this must be determined by the work. It could 
not be decided by any rule any more than it could be said 
that a slotter was better than a planer or a drill press 
better than a lathe. Another member said in this con- 
nection that hand ramming machines for work less than 
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6 inches deep and power ramming machines for work be- 
yond 6 inches had been the rule in his foundry. 

W. F. Prince of the International Steam Pump Com- 
pany, Harrison, N.. J., said the first essential in using 
molding machines was to know how to put the work 
on the machine. Molding machine practice cannot be 
told, it must be learned. It was eminently a matter of 
using brains, of putting brains into the machine, so to 
speak, and the great advantage is that when the man 
goes the machine is still there. He recalled the visit to 
his shop of a prominent molders’ union official from Eng- 
land. A steam cylinder weighing 1100 pounds was be- 
ing molded by a machine. Two laborers with the ma- 
chine turned out five a day, whereas one a day had been 
turned out previously by a skilled molder. The visitor 
questioned whether the strain of such a pace was not 
hard on the workmen. Mr. Prince sent for the two men 
and made inquiry as to their physical condition. One 
who had weighed 150 pounds on beginning work with the 
machine had gone up to 190 pounds, the other had gained 
the difference between 165 and 212 pounds. The visitor 
admitted that there was no evidence that the work was 
hurting them. They were then earning from $3 to $3.50 
a day. The development of effective work with molding 
machines, the speaker contended, meant starting right 
at the bottom and having conditions right all the way 
along. 

One great advantage of the molding machine, accord- 
ing to F. T. Giblin, Utica, N. Y., was that the operator 
earned more than ever before and the shop made more. 
The most difficult problems connected with their use, he 
considered, must be worked out in the pattern shop rather 
than in the foundry. 

As illustrating the economies of the machine V. M. 
Moore, Chisholm & Moore Mfg. Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio, cited a casting of which ZO were made in a day 
at 20 cents each by hand molding. With the machine 
two men at $2.50 a day each turned out 60, which thus 
cost about 8.3 cents each. 

President Pessano recalled an experience. Five pieces 
were made by hand in his foundry by a molder who re- 
ceived $2.75 a day. The molder was told by another 
workman that he was doing too much, that three a day 
was sufficient. Within a day after the management con- 
tracted for a molding machine costing $800 to do this 
work, though against the protest of the manufacturer of 
the machine who was not sure it would be a success on 
such work. It was not long before the machine was 
doing perfect work and turning out molds at 14 cents 
each that formerly cost 55 cents. A large number of the 
same machines were then installed. 


Co-operation with the National Metal Trades Asso- 
ciation. 


The topic, “ Co-operation With Kindred Associations,” 
which it was well understood referred directly to a plan 
for closer relations with the National Metal Trades 
Association, was taken up on the introduction of 
the report of the special committee on this subject. Wm. 
H. Pfahler detailed the steps taken, beginning with the 
resolution passed at the National Metal Trades Associa- 
tion meeting at Chicago in March, 1905, providing for a 
committee of three to confer with a similar committee 
from the National Founders’ Association. The joint com- 
mittee had formulated a plan which would save a good 
many thousand dollars in administrative expenses and 
at the same time keep the two organizations separate in 
their identity, while permitting of more effective work 
and giving them in their co-operative relation much 
greater influence. 

Mr. Pfahler presented the plan, stating that it had al- 
ready received the approval of the Administrative Coun- 
cil of the National Metal Trades Association, and on the 
day preceding had been unanimously approved by the 
Administrative Council of the National Founders’ Asso- 
ciation. After some discussion the convention voted to 
ratify the plan and ordered it submitted to letter ballot 
of the membership. At the request of officers of the asso- 
ciation, in view of the fact that the two organizations are 
yet to vote on the proposal, details of its provisions are 
omitted in this report. 
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WEDNESDAY EVENING. 


On Wednesday evening the annual dinner of the associa- 
tion was held in the banquet room of the Hotel Astor and 
the occasion was interesting in many respects. Following 
the innovation introduced the preceding year the Ban- 
quet Committee arranged for three addresses by speakers 
outside of the association instead of having a programme 
of miscellaneous toasts. Walter Russel of the Russel 
Wheel & Foundry Company, Detroit, Mich., presided over 
the after dinner programme, and in his story telling and 
his happy turns in introducing the speakers lived up to 
his reputation as master of such occasions. 

It has been the custom for the association to mark its 
annual function by apprising the retiring president of its 
good opinion of his work. Thomas EB. Durban of the Erie 
City Lron Works, Erie, Pa., had been selected to express 
the sentiments of his fellow members, and at the conclu- 
sion of Mr. Durban’s glowing tribute President Pessano 
was presented with a beautiful silver tea service and 
tray and a silver water pitcher. Each piece bore the mon- 
ogram of the recipient, and on the tray was the inscrip- 
tion, * Presented to Antonio Charles Pessano in Appre- 
ciation of His Services as President of the National 
Founders’ Association, 1904-1905.” In responding Mr. 
Pessano disclaimed credit for the achievements of the 
year, saying that any success that had been won was due 
to those whom he followed and of whose methods he had 
been a student, referring in this allusion to Messrs. Gates, 
Letchworth, Hoyt, Sargent, Towne and Frank. The pres- 
entation was accompanied by an enthusiastic demonstra- 
tion which indicated how completely the president had 
won the regard of the membership. 

First on the prearranged programme was Dr. J. Leon- 
ard Levy of Pittsburgh, who spoke on “The Might of 
Right.” His address was pitched on a high plane and 
elphasized some considerations on the moral si of the 
relations of capital and labor. The speaker considered 
that the real yellow peril in modern life was not Japan, as 
the German Emperor had said, but gold. One practical 
question touched upon was that of restoring the Ameri- 
can merchant marine, the speaker advocating the exten- 
sivt OL Lue protective policy to shipbuilding. 

J. Hampton Moore of Philadelphia, the first chief of 
the Bureau or Manufactures at Washington, spoke on the 
relation of the Government to manufacturing interests. 
He pointed out that the census of 1900 showed $3 pro- 
duceu vy the manufacturing industries of the country to 
every dollar by the farmers. Agriculture has been di- 
recuy encouraged by the Government, but not until three 
years ago did Congress take action that made it possi- 
ble to employ the machinery of the Government in the 
promotion of trade in our manufactures in foreign coun- 
tries. He referred to the modest beginning of the Bureau 
of Manutactures, the staff consisting of a chief and six 
civil service clerks, and the entire appropriation being 

$11,000. It was argued that as the manufacturers of the 
United States are now producing more than can be dis- 
posed of at home a market must be found in other coun- 
tries, yet sharp competition is to be expected. The 
Yankee notion that we know it all in this country is to be 
rudely shaxen in the competition that will yet develop for 
the trade that we get from Europe, in Asiatic countries 
and in the more developed portions of Africa. The 
speaxer advocated a larger appropriation for the Bureau 
of Manufactures. He believed that if the Consuls were 
taken from the Department of State and put where they 
should be, under the Department of Commerce and Labor, 
the opportunities for trade abroad would soon be better 


understood and our manufacturers be better prepared to 
grasp them. 


Dr. 8. C. Dickey of the Winona Technical Institute, 
Indianapolis, lLuu., spose vrieny, calling attention to the 
fact that while 2,500,000 boys were to be found in the 
first grade in the public schools of the country the num- 
ber in the eighth grade was only 200,000. The problem of 
the disappearance of the 2,300,000 from school between 
the ages of 6 and 15 is one which should give the manu- 
facturer much to think of, for it meant that hundreds of 
thousands of boys were growing up untrained and un- 
fitted for life. Informal remarks were made on the call 
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of the toastmaster by F. B. Farnsworth, New Haven, 
Conn.; C. Bermingham, Kingston, Ont., and John A. Pen- 
ton, Cleveland. In connection with some remarks favor- 
ing Government encouragement to shipbuilding and ship 
owning in the United States, the last speaker introduced 
the following resolution, which was passed by a viva voce 
vote: “That this convention of the National Founders’ 
Association most earnestly urges that our National legis- 
lators give their early attention to the deplorable condi- 
tion of the American merchant marine; that we urge the 
immediate passage of the Merchant Marine bill proposed 
by the Merchant Marine Commission and submitted to 
the last Congress as a part of the commission’s report.” 


THURSDAY MORNING. 


The training of foremen was the first topic discussed 
at the Thursday morning session. Thomas BE. Durban of 
the Erie City Iron Works told of the plan followed at 
Erie, Pa., which had been referred to in the reports of 
President Pessano and Commissioner Briggs as worthy 
of imitation in other cities. The organization of the 
foremen of Erie under their own initiative had cured to 
a very considerable extent the evil of deliberate limita- 
tion of output and had afforded an intelligent basis for 
the differentials in favor of skilled men. The fact that 
there is to-day no closed shop in Erie the speaker con- 
sidered to be largely due to the better understanding ar- 
rived at from the organization of the foremen. The sub- 
ject was further discussed by President Pessano, Joseph 
A. Stone of the Riverside Foundry Company, Cleveland ; 
W. F. Prince of the International Steam Pump Com- 
pany, Harrison, N. J.; John B. Jones of the Utica Heater 
Company, Utica, N. Y.; E. Burkitt of the Southern En- 
gine & Boiler Works, Jackson, Tenn., and George Q. 
Thornton of the Carondelet Foundry Company, St. Louis, 
Mo. The question was finally referred to the new Admin- 
istrative Council for investigation and for suggestion to 
the membership. : 


Education of Apprentices. 


The report of the Committee on the Training of Ap- 
prentices and on the proposition that the association co- 
operate with the Winona Technical Institute of Indian- 
apolis in the establishment of a foundry trade school was 
next taken up for consideration. This committee con- 
sisted of William H. Pfahler of Philadelphia; Richard 
C. Oliphant of the Trenton Malleable Iron Company, 
Trenton, N. J., and George H. Gibby of the Gibby Foun- 
dry Company, East Boston, Mass. It was appointed by 
the Administrative Council in February, 1905, to consider 
the suggestion that if members of the National Founders’ 
Association would pay for a number of scholarships in 
the Winona Technical Institute of Indianapolis at the 
rate of $100 each per year it would be possible to develop 
a strong foundry department which would compare cred- 
itably with departments of that school in which boys are 
being trained for other trades. The committee had made 
a preliminary report to the August meeting of the Admin- 
istrative Council held in Detroit. It recommended that 
the National Founders’ Association pledge itself to the 
directors of the Winona Technical Institute to pay for 
not less than 30 scholarships at a cost of $100 per annum 
for each scholar for four years. The Administrative 
Council at that meeting adopted the report and recom- 
mended it for ratification by the convention. 

Mr. Pfahler explained the necessity for undertaking 
any co-operation with the Winona Technical Institute. 
He had investigated the work of the institute and found 
that it was succeeding in its aim to make all-around me- 
chanics and all-around men. The $100 per year advanced 
to the student is paid back, each boy giving his note for 
the amount advanced to him. The school has not lost 5 
per cent. on these students’ pledges. Mr. Pfahler referred 
to the impossibility under the foundry conditions of to- 
day of giving to boys entering the foundry the knowledge 
and skill which many listening to him had received 
through the kindness and interest of their foundry tutors. 
Personally he had urged upon Dr. Dickey, president of 
the Winona Technical Institute, that his school prepare 
not only to make molders but foundry foremen. A 
knowledge of electricity and compressed air as employed 


in modern foundries would be included in the course; 
‘ 








also the operation of; molding machines and training in 
methods of foundry accounting and in the responsibilities 
of foremen and superintendents. 

In connection with the consideration of this subject 
the convention was addressed by Dr. S. C. Dickey, presi- 
dent of the Winona Technical Institute, who explained 
the work it had done in teaching other trades and 
emphasized the obligation upon manufacturers to give 
the American boy the opportunity which under present 
conditions he is not receiving. Among well-known men 
interested in the work of the institute were mentioned 
Hugh H. Hanna of the Atlas Engine Works, Indianapo- 
lis; John H. Holliday, president of the Union Trust Com- 
pany, Indianapolis; H. J. Heinz, Pittsburgh; Alexander 
McDonald of Cincinnati and John M. Studebaker of 
South Bend, Ind. 

The proposal was warmly received by the convention. 
Mr. Pfahler offered a resolution, which was seconded by 
John L. Ketcham, that the association pledge 30 scholar- 
ships at $100 each per year for four years. It was adopted 
unanimously. 

The report of the Special Finance Committee, con- 
sisting of W. D. Sayle, Cleveland, and Geo. E. Emmons. 
Schenectady, N. Y., was presented by Mr. Sayle. It 
showed an important gain in the year in every feature 
of the association’s finances. 

A resolution was introduced by F. T. Giblin, Utica, 
N. Y., providing for the establishment of a legal depart- 
ment through which members should be advised as to 
their rights and as to methods of procedure in case of 
strikes. After some discussion the matter was referred 
to the incoming Administrative Council. 


The Education of Apprentices. 


One question that has come up at every convention 
of the association was again given attention—namely, 
the steps that should be taken for recruiting the ranks 
of skilled molders. The discussion was participated in 
by John A. Rathbone, International Heater Company, 
Utica, N. Y.; John Knickerbocker, Eddy Valve Com- 
pany, New York; James F. Lanigan, Davis Foundry Com- 
pany, Lawrence, Mass.; Edward Maher, Maher & Flock- 
hart, Newark, N. J.; John Magee, Magee Furnace Com- 
pany, Boston, and Charles A. Rathbone of the Buhl 
Malleable Company, Detroit. It was brought out under 
the union apprenticeship ratio that the foundry 
trade is getting but one new molder every 32 
years for each journeyman molder employed, and 
32 years, it need not be said, is far longer 
than the effective term of service of the average molder. 
Foundrymen, some of the speakers said, seem to be will- 
ing to pay good prices to get molders from each other, 
but in many cases the responsibility of educating appren- 
tices is being shirked. Cases were cited of foundrymen 
who admitted that they preferred to let “the other fel- 
low” do the educating. A smaller ratio of apprentices 
was urged by every speaker. Instead of 1 to 8 the 
ratio in the minds of some should be 1 to 3. In union 
shops it is now impossible to get new molders fast 
enough to replace losses. One of the speakers, in answer 
to the statement that those who educated apprentices 
only turned them out for other foundries to employ, said 
that he expected his apprentices to go elsewhere on com- 
pleting their term. He was willing ‘to take his own 
chances on either getting them back in time or having 
the apprentices of others come to him. It was stated 
that at Detroit the foundrymen had recently changed 
the ratio of apprentices from 1 to 8 to 1 to 5. While 
the molders threatened at first to go out on a strike 
they eventually thought better of it and went to work, 
accepting the new ratio. 

After the subject -had been thoroughly gone over 
a resolution was adopted as presented by H. N. Covell 
declaring it to be the duty of the members of the asso- 
ciation to educate as many apprentices as possible and 
to employ the maximum number of apprentices in their 
shops. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON. ° 


The first action of the afternoon session was the adop- 
tion of a resolution calling for a meeting of the Adminis- 
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trative Council on the day following the adjournment of 
the convention. 

G. E. Emmons, of the General Electric Company, 
Schenectady, N. Y., presented resolutions which were en- 
thusiastically adopted expressing the association’s appre- 
ciation of the services of the retiring commissioner, O. P. 
Briggs, and thanking him heartily. 

A resolution was offered by F. T. Towne eulogizing 
William F. Pfahler of Philadelphia and thanking him for 
his earnest efforts in the association’s behalf from its be- 
ginning. The resolution was adopted by a unanimous 
rising vote. 

Election of Officers. 


The event of the afternoon was the presentation of the 
report of the Nominating Committee, consisting of W. D. 
Sargent, F. T. Towne and I. W. Frank. In the absence of 
Mr. Sargent because of illness Mr. Towne presented the 
committee’s recommendations. He told of the efforts of 
the committee to induce C. Bermingham, vice-president in 
the past year, to accept the nomination for president. Mr. 
Bermingham felt, however, that in justice to other in- 
terests in his hands he could not serve the association in 
that capacity. The speaker paid a rich tribute to Mr. 
Bermingham’s ability and devotion and expressed regret 
at his irrevocable decision. In casting about for the 
right man for the place it was felt that no one in the 
association was so fitted for it as the retiring commis- 
sioner, Mr. Briggs. The committee thought also that in 
no better way could the association express its apprecia- 
tion of Mr. Briggs’ work and its confidence in him. The 
convention in a spirited way seconded the proposal of 
Mr. Briggs’ name and he was unanimously elected. 
Messrs. Bermingham and Covell escorted the president- 
elect to the chair and Mr. Briggs paid a warm tribute to 
those who had been associated with him in the work of 
the past two years. He said he believed in tact, diplo- 
macy, patience and the peaceful settlement of all difficul- 
ties. “If, however,” added the speaker, “ diplomacy and 
conciliation do not prevail and this organization is forced 
to become a fighting machine, then I say let it be a fight 
and a fight to a finish.” 

W. S. Hallowell, Philadelphia, presented a resolution 
which was heartily adopted thanking Mr. Pessano for 
the self-sacrificing manner in which he had served the 
association and expressing deep appreciation and grati- 
tude for all he had done in its behalf. 

Resuming the report of the Nominating Committee, 
Mr. Towne presented the name of Henry A. Carpenter of 
A. Carpenter & Sons Foundry Company, Providence, R. 
I.. for the vice-presidency. The nomination was seconded 
by M. H. Barker, and Mr. Carpenter was chosen unani- 
mously. Messrs. Pfahler and Bermingham presented Mr. 
Carpenter to the association and in a forceful speech he 
pledged his best efforts to the work. 

The State Savings Bank of Detroit was elected treas- 
urer of the association for another year. 

Mr. Towne referred to the good work of Secretary 
F. W. Hutchings in the past year and recommended that 
the association re-elect him, which was done by a unani- 
mous vote. 

Wm. HH. Pfahler was elected for another year as hon- 
orary member of the Administrative Council, a graceful 
tribute being paid to him in this connection by O. P. 
Letchworth. 

While the conm:missioner and vice-commissioner are 
elected by the Administrative Council, the Nominating 
Committee took occasion to make recommendations for 
these offices, and both were promptly approved by the 
association. As successor to Commissioner Briggs the 
committee recommended to the incoming Administrative 
Council A. J. Caldwell of New York, one of the founders 
of the association, who had served on the Administra- 
tive Council for a number of years. For vice-commis- 
sioner the committee recommended A. E. McClintock, 
who was promoted from secretary to vice-commissioner 
one year ago and who had served with great acceptance. 

The following district committees were elected, the 
Nominating Committee presenting the names for each 
district. In each case the chairman and vice-chairman 
were elected by the respective committees and these elec- 
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tions were reported to the secretary. Owing to the ab- 
sence of a quorum no election was held in the Fourth and 
Sixth districts: 

First District.—F. B. Farnsworth, McLagon Foundry 
Company, New Haven, Conn., chairman; A. W. Whit- 
comb, Whitcomb-Blaisdell Machine Tool Company, Wor- 
cester, Mass., vice-chairman! F. H. Brown, Davis & 
Farnum Mfg. Company, Waltham, Mass.; A. N. Abbe, 
P. & F. Corbin, New Britain, Conn.; J. D. Hunter, James 
Hunter Machine Company, North Adams, Mass. 

Second District.—R. C. Oliphant, Trenton Malleable 
Iron Company, Trenton, N. J., chairman; H. W. Wendt, 
Buffalo Forge Company, Buffalo, N. Y., vice-chairman; 
F. E. Wheeler, International Heater Company, Utica, 
N. Y.; Arthur E. Barlow, Newark, N. J.; Gilbert H. 
Johnson, Isaac G. Johnson & Co., Spuyten Duyvil, N. Y. 

Third District.—Stanley G. Flagg, Ja., Stanley G. Flagg 
& Co., Philadelphia, Pa., chairman; Thomas E. Durban, 
Erie City Iron Works, Erie, Pa., vice-chairman; John BE. 
Harbster, Reading Hardware Company, Reading, Pa.; 
Stuart R. Carr, Stuart R. Carr & Co., Baltimore, Md.; 
George Mesta, Mesta Machine Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Fourth District—William Gilbert, Buckeye Foundry 
Company, Cincinnati, Ohio; Irving H. Reynolds, William 
Tod Company, Youngstown, Ohio; H. J. Boggis, Taylor 
& Boggis Foundry Company, Cleveland, Ohio; W. H. Mor- 
gan, Morgan Engineering Company, Alliance, Ohio; C. B. 
Calder, Detroit Shipbuilding Company, Detroit, Mich. 
(Chairman and vice-chairman not yet elected.) 

Fifth District—Ward W. Willits, Adams & Westlake 
Company, Chicago, Ill., chairman; George Q. Thornton, 
Carondelet Foundry Company, St. Louis, Mo., vice-chair- 
man; Charles A. Barnard, Barnard & Leas Mfg. Com- 
pany, Moline, Ill.; John W. Gardner, Gardner Governor 
Company, Quincy, Ill.; T. R. Kackley, Atlas Engine 
Works, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Sigth District.—O. B. Kinnard, Kinnard-Haines Com- 
pany, Minneapolis, Minn.; H. M. Wallis, J. I. Case Plow 
Works, Racine, Wis.; George C. Forgeot, Allis-Chalmers 
Company, Milwaukee, Wis.; George H. Smith, George H. 
Smith Steel Castings Company, Milwaukee, Wis.; A. J. 
Brawley, South Park Foundry & Machine Company, St. 
Paul, Minn. (Chairman and vice-chairman not yet 
elected. ) 

Seventh District—George W. Watts, Canada Foundry 
Company, Limited, Toronto, Ont., chairman; H. Cock- 
shutt, Cockshutt Plow Company, Limited, Brantford, Ont. ; 
Charles H. Carrier, Carrier, Laine & Co., Levis, Que. ; 
K. W. Blackwell, Montreal Steel Works, Montreal, Que. 

Eighth District—E. Burkitt, Southern Engine & Boil- 
er Works, Jackson, Tenn., chairman; T. J. Watson, Cald- 
well-Watson Foundry & Machine Company, Birmingham, 
Ala., vice chairman; J. D. Dimmick, Dimmick Pipe Com- 
pany, Birmingham, Ala.; A. D. Schofield, J. S. Schofield’s 
Sons Company, Macon, Ga.; Samuel D. Jones, Atlanta 
Stove Company, Atlanta, Ga. 

At the conclusion of the election the convention ad- 
journed to give way to the meetings of the district com- 
mittees. 


. The New Commissioner. 


At the meeting of the Administrative Council at the 
Hotel Astor on Friday, November 17, the nominations of 
A. J. Caldwell as commissioner and of A. E. McClintock 
as vice-commissioner were unanimously confirmed. Mr. 
Caldwell was one of the originators of the Employees’ 
Association movement in the foundry and metal trades, 
and his experience has been large in the engineering and 
operating work of foundries and machine shops. He 
took a course in mechanical engineering at the University 
of Maine, and on graduating went to New York City, en- 
tering the shop of Charles H. De La Matyr at the 
foot of Fourteenth street. Later he was in the employ 
of the Knickerbocker Steamship Line from New York 
to New Orleans as an oiler, and afterward was engineer 
on this line. In 1880 he secured a position in the draft- 
ing room of the Henry R. Worthington Works, Brooklyn, 


and in time went into the shops, a few years later hay- 


ing charge of erecting work, and finally becoming general 
superintendent. This last position he occupied for seven 
years prior to 1901, having thus been with the company 
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for 21 years., He became connected with the Crane Com- 
pany, Chicago, in 1901, as general superintendent, re- 
maining in that position until August, 1905, when he com- 
pleted the work of superintending the construction of the 


.Bridgeport, Conn., or Eaton, Cole & Burnham, plant. 


Mr. Caldwell’s headquarters as commissioner of the Na- 
tional Founders’ Association will be at Detroit. 


—— 


Milliken Bros. New Steel Plant. 


Milliken Bros., Incorporated, 11 Broadway, New York, 
have decided to go ahead with the erection of the steel 
plant at Staten Island which has been under contempla- 
tion for several months. The company has a site cover- 
ing several hundred acres of land with over one-third 
mile of water front on the north shore of Staten Island, 
and for some time reports have been current that the 
company contemplated the erection of a basic open 
hearth steel plant to produce the shapes used by them 
in their steel construction work. Foster Milliken, one of 
the partners in the firm, stated to a representative of 
The Iron Age on Tuesday that it has been decided to con- 
struct the plant as soon as the equipment can be pur- 
chased. It will consist of five 50-ton open hearth fur- 
naces, blooming and finishing mills, engine and boiler 
houses and other structures. No announcement has been 
made as yet as to the dimensions of the buildings to be 
erected, but the company is already purchasing its equip- 
ment. Milliken Bros. have been engaged in the steel and 
iron business in New York City for nearly 50 years. ‘The 
structural business which the company has developed 
has grown rapidly in the past few years and now ex- 
tends to all parts of the world. 

Some time ago, in order to more convenientiy handle 
the business, it was decided to conduct it under the cor- 
porate form and the firm was reorganized with a capital 
of $2,500,000, which is held entirely by Edward 8. Milli- 
ken and Foster Milliken. No new interests have been 
included in the new arrangement. The company has 
found it necessary to erect mills for rolling structural 
shapes and plates in order to hold and control its export 
business. The location of this plant on tidewater will 
be advantageous to export trade. George F. Reis, for- 
merly general manager of the Illinois Steel Company 
and later general manager of the Lackawanna Steel Com- 
pany of Buffalo, N. Y., and Alexander K. Hamilton, lately 
chief engineer of the Lackawanna Steel Company, en- 
tered the employment of the Milliken Bros. several weeks 
ago and they have been preparing the plans with other 
engineers. The Staten Island property is more than 
ample in size for the company’s present bridge and struc- 
tural plant and there will be plenty of room on it for 
the construction of the new works. 


——— — ~~ ee 


Two More Carrie Furnaces.—ln the past several 
months the Carnegie Steel Company has secured a large 
amount of land adjacent to its Carrie furnaces at Ran- 
kin, Pittsburgh. This ground will be used for the build- 
ing of two more blast furnaces, making a total of seven 
at this location. These furnaces will likely be patterned 
after the present stacks and each will have a capacity of 
at least 500 tons a day. Work on them will hardly be 
started before next year. 

—————_-e—___—_—_ 


The Illinois Steel Company has awarded contracts for 
the installation of one 10 and one 12 inch mill at its Mil- 
waukee works. These mills are designed for rolling mer- 
chant bar sizes and shapes, and owing te the large ton- 
nage of this material on the company’s books an effort 
will be made to place them in operation shortly after the 
first of the year. The new open hearth plant, which is 
nder erection at South Chicago and which will contain 
seven 50-ton furnaces, is rapidly nearing completion 
and from present indications its output will be available 
about February 1. 


The Postmaster-General estimates postal service needs 
for the fiscal year 1907 at $193,000,000, an increase of 
$12,000,000. 
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The Foundry Employers’ Movement. 





The ninth annual convention of the National Founders’ 
Association, held in New York last week, marked the 
completion of a year’s operations under the new policy 
adopted at Cincinnati in November, 1904. While that ac- 
tion has been generally designated as the abrogation of 
the New York Agreement, under which conference rela- 
tions had been maintained with the Iron Molders’ Union, 
it involved much more. The “ Outline of Policy ” adopted 
at the same convention at Cincinnati provided substantial- 
ly for the open shop, for the removal of restriction of 
output by union regulations, for piece work or premium 
plan-as well as day work, for the free use of molding 
machines, for such an increase in the number of ap- 
prentices as would meet the requirements of the indus- 
try, for payments to workmen in proportion to their 
work and their efficiency, and finally for arbitration by 
the employer and his employees of any differences that 
might arise. In the past year the association has ad- 
hered consistently to this policy, with the result that no 
agreements with the Iron Molders’ Union now exist to 
which the association or any local groups of its members 
are parties. A considerable number of shops that were 
in control of the union a year ago are now open shops. 
The new policy of the association has brought to it a 
goodly number of important firms who refused to affiliate 
with it in the days of its conference relations with the 
union, their claim having been that such relations meant 
the fastening upon their shops of all the uneconomic and 
unfair hamperings of the union and left them handi- 
capped in the race with their competitors. To-day the 
500 foundries included in the association belong to firms 
and corporations whose combined capital is estimated at 
$500,000,000. Many of these foundries are the property 
of large industrial consolidations whose principal opera- 
tions are in other than foundry lines. 

It is significant that while the National Founders’ As- 
sociation has added greatly to its strength since it de- 
clared for the open shop and for freedom from unjust 
union restrictions, the Iron Molders’ Union has declined 
materially both in membership and financial resources. 
Commissioner Briggs’ report estimated that the shrinkage 
in the union’s membership had been from 86,000, at high 
point in 1903, to less than 50,000. Such a loss might well 
give material for reflection to the radical union leaders 
whose policy led to the severance of conference relations 
with the founders one year ago. Interpreting the concili- 
atory attitude of the founders’ organization as a sign of 
weakness, they had pressed their advantage to the point of 
seeking to convert the National Founders’ Association 
into a machine for fastening on all its membership the 
union straightjacket. It was a case of insisting on too 
much and losing all. Possibly the union’s years of ex- 
perience in dealing with one set of manufacturers in the 
foundry trade inspired its confidence that the National 
Founders’ Association would be equally liberal and com- 
pliant. At all events its ability to force the closed shop 


upon the general foundry trade of the country has not 
been less in many years than it is to-day. 

What most impressed one who has had opportunity 
to attend the National Founders’ Association conven- 
tions of other years was the proof the 1905 convention 
gave of the solidifying and seasoning process. The 
association seems to have found itself. The Outline of 
Policy had brought cohesion and had given definiteness to 
every aim. And it was made evident in many ways that it 
is not antagonism to unions per se that actuates the asso- 
ciation but a strenuous opposition to such control of 
the foundry by the union as left to the proprietor little 
more play for his energies than that involved in getting 
orders and providing for pay rolls. 

Directly in line with its resistance of the union’s 
apprenticeship rules, the association decided to pay for 
the tuition of 30 boys for four years in a foundry school 
at Indianapolis. Following out its policy of encouraging 
skilled workmen to the utmost it will reward men of 
capacity according to their performance, and will op- 
pose such advances in minimum rates as would be at 
the expense of high grade men, while they would com- 
pel the discharge from the shop of older men whose 
earning power had diminished. Perhaps most emphasis 
was laid by the convention upon the protection of men 
who were willing to work when others sought to compel 
idleness. Law enforcement and certainty of punishment 
to the assailant of law abiding workmen are cardinal 
planks in the association’s platform. Other features of 
its work that are to be urged forward are the cultiva- 
tion of closer relations between employers and their 
foremen and between employers and their men, par- 
ticularly those who show aptitude and interest. 

As a development in the employers’ organization 
movement the action of the convention looking to 
closer relations with the National Metal Trades Asso- 
ciation was important. The proposal for co-operation 
between the two in administrative work was unani- 
mously indorsed, and the working out of the plans in 
contemplation is expected to add to the influence and 
effectiveness of both associations. Both are to-day in a 
stronger position than ever. They have arrived at that 
stage when the best talent in their ranks must be kept 
at the front that there be no unwise use of the tre- 
mendous power they are now able to wield. 

——— 


The Labor Bureau and the Labor Famine. 


It has been fully demonstrated that the labor bureau, 
now to be found in so many cities, has been of much 
benefit to the workman during times of business depres- 
sion, but it has remained for a period of great prosper- 
ity, when labor is scarce, to prove the real worth of the 
institution to the employer. For several months labor 
has been at a premium and manufacturers, especially in 
metal lines, have been compelled to hire many men who 
have proved themselves far from fitted to be included in 
the class of skilled labor. Every shop has had its shift- 
ing element, men who were tried and found wanting, and 
their successors, who have failed in the same way, until 
employers have become so discouraged that an applicant 
for work is regarded with suspicion. This is hardly an 
exaggerated statement of present conditions. It is a good 
rule that the man who applies for work in such times as 
these can hardly be desirable. There are exceptions, as, 
for instance, in the case of men who for some reason have 
been away from work and desire to return or who have 
had difficulties in their former employment for which 
they themselves were not wholly, perhaps not at all, to 
blame. But these are genuine exceptions. 
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The labor bureau has been a great assistance in deal- 
ing with applicants. If they have worked in the same 
city their record should be on the cards in the cabinet of 
the bureau. The manufacturer to whom such a man ap- 
plies for work has only to communicate with the bureau 
to find out the desired industrial pedigree. Occasionally 
a skilled workman with a first-rate record is found, but 
usually the reverse is true. One machine tool builder 
states that in a recent week he lost three new men, all 
because of habits which rendered them undesirabie. 
Where there is no labor bureau manufacturers have to 
ascertain the merits of the applicant by experience, which 
is rather unsatisfactory. It has been demonstrated that 
where such men have been hired the production did not 
begin to be commensurate with the increase in payroll. 
Several instances are reported of machine shops actually 
operating with a smaller working force than a month ago, 
in the face of a business which has increased in that 
period, because the working force with new men added 
proved less efficient as a unit than without them. 

There is another usefulness of the labor bureau, in 
preventing a form of extortion on the part of unscrupu- 
lous workmen who try to take advantage of their em- 
ployers by reporting fictitious offers for their services in 
the hope of having the quoted figures met rather than 
to see the men go. The manufacturer usually knows bis 
skilled men pretty well, either through personal know]l- 
edge or through the superintendent or foreman. In every 
shop there are workmen whose word would be accepted 
if they should state that they had received offers to go 
elsewhere at advanced wages. On the other hand, there 
are men who are toJd under such circumstances that they 
had better not lose such an opportunity to better them- 
selves. In considering this side of the question it must 
be borne in mind that manufacturers have advanced 
wages pretty generally, oftentimes without a request, but 
frequently after a request, although unbacked by state- 
ments of better opportunities in other shops. 

The men who are released by their old employers and 
are without employment, although they had claimed to 
have an offer at higher wages, go about looking for work. 
Recently a manufacturer of machine tools operating large 
shops received applications for work from a number of 
men from whom it was learned that all had just left the 
employ of a large and very prosperous corporation. The ap- 
plications came individually, but struck by the coincidence 
the manufacturer requested the labor bureau to investi- 
gate. It was found that all of them had ineffectually 
asked for an increase of 75 cents a day to meet a sup- 
posititious offer from a city in the Middle West and 
were permitted to leave. They were not hired by the 
one to whom they applied for new positions, because 
he did not believe they could be trusted. No man can be 
censured for trying to get the best possible return for 
his labor, but he is not justified in resorting to misrepre- 
sentation. In such cases the labor bureau proves its 
value. The present experience is doubtless doing much 


to strengthen this comparatively young American insti- 
tution. 
ee 


Competitive Railroad Building. 


It has been assumed that the statement recently 
made by E. H. Harriman concerning competitive railroad 
building pointed to a condition likely to have an unfavor- 
able influence upon the earnings of certain railroads. 
Mr. Harriman’s reference was doubtless to the new fac- 
tors that may enter into the alignment of transconti- 
nental transportation interests, factors that while affect- 
ing principally the so-called Harriman and Hill lines 
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would have a bearing on the future of the Gould roads, 
the Rock Island, the Canadian Pacific and all systems 
that traverse the great West or the Northwest. Natur- 
ally if a period characterized by the tying together of 
railroads either by direct merger or under the community 
of interest principle is to be followed by one in which 
competition is to be dominant, there must be some ad- 
justments. But there seems no occasion for alarm in 
anything thus far contemplated by way of extending 
existing lines into the territory of competitors. The 
emphasis has been put in recent years on the principle of 
co-operation in the management of railroad properties 
to such an extent as to create a peculiar sensitiveness 
to the suggestion of any return to the old way. 

It is a matter of common knowledge that the Union 
Pacific, the Great Northern and the Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul roads have authorized but not yet issued addi- 
tional stock to the total amount of $150,000,000, of which 
$100,000,000 is preferred stock of the Union Pacific au- 
thorized some months ago for unnamed acquisitions and 
extensions. While some of the reported plans for exten- 
sions to the Pacific Coast and in the Northwest have been 
denied, the contest of the Union Pacific and the Burling- 
ton over a line proposed by both along the north branch 
of the Platte River in Nebraska indicates more than 
paper projects, and it has been accepted for some time 
that the St. Paul road had on hand some proposed con- 
struction in the State of Washington that looked to its 
ultimate extension to the Pacific Coast. 

Whatever the truth as to the immediate future course 
of particular enterprises such as those named, there need 
be no thought that the danger of overcrowding our 
Western and Northwestern country with railroads is im- 
minent. There has not been a time in recent years 
when some thousands of miles, at times tens of thousands 
of miles, of new lines were not projected, with fair pros- 
pects in most cases of the enterprises being put through 
successfully. Yet in these years of prosperity the annual 
increase in main line mileage has been really small. No 
fear of a return of the disastrous railroad building fever 
of the eighties need be entertained when in the five 
years beginning with 1900 the increase in mileage is 
only about 600 miles more than in 1886 and 1887—21,531 
miles for 1900-1904 against 8018 miles in 1886 and 12,876 
miles in 1887. In railroad building as in steel works 
building the additions are to be very largely by way of 
extension to the properties of the important companies 
already in command of the situation. It is no time for 
another Nickel Plate line; neither is it a time for the 
putting through of any project that has not financial 
backing of the strongest description. The wreckage of 
the eighties and nineties has been well cleared away in 
the railroad field and the giants now in possession are 
hot seeking any occasion for destructive encounters. The 
territory between the Red River Valley and the Pacific 
Coast, for example, is growing at a remarkable rate, 
faster, perhaps, than any other section of the country. 
That its resources should be developed by additional 
railroad lines, even lines competitive for a portion of 
their extent, is not a threatening outlook, but in the 
regular course of a progress that is not near its cul- 
mination. 

Then, too, the country is not so completely convinced 
that consolidation is the solvent of the problems of com- 
petition as to regard competitive building in railroad or 
other lines as an evil. There is a mean between monop- 
olization and destructive competition which may be hard 
to realize, but about which opinion will always concen- 
trate as the condition to be sought. When it is stated 
that more than $600,000,000 of corporation bonds, in 
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large part railroad bonds, were sold in this country 
in the first nine months of this year alone. it can be 
appreciated what a tremendous stake the great 
railroad interests have in-.the prevention of demor- 
alization. As between the fear from concentration 
and engrossing of transportation and from the building 
of competitive lines the latter has far less of portent as 
the case stands to-day. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Steel Scrap Situation, 


To the Editor: Please permit us to call your attention 
to statements made in this week’s issue of your valued 
publication which are really not based on actual facts 
and are likely to be misleading to your readers. In your 
New York market report, referring to heavy melting of 
steel scrap, you say: 

An effort ts being made to counteract the tendeny to higher 
prices on steel scrap by cxaggerating the importance of the em- 
bargo which has recently been placed by railroad companies on 
shipments to one or two works in eastern Pennsylvania. The 
statement, however, is made on good authority that this em- 
bargo has not been caused by excessive shipments of scrap, but 
of coal. 


We happen to be one of the embargoed eastern Penn- 
sylvania works and it is a positive fact that the embargo 
was caused by scrap and scrap alone. It is preposterous 
to claim that the embargo was superinduced by an ac- 
cumulation of coal, as for weeks and weeks we have not 
had on our tracks more than a single day’s supply and 
in consequence have been releasing cars loaded with coal 
immediately upon their arriving at our works; while, on 
the other hand, we have been simply deluged with scrap 
which has been shipped weeks and weeks in advance of 
deliveries requested on making purchase. We at the 
time the embargo was placed had here and en route be- 
tween 250 and 300 cars loaded with scrap, these cars 
containing between 7500 and 8000 tons. Even at this 
writing we still have about 175 cars of scrap on our sid- 
ings and en route. The above does not indicate a short- 
age of scrap. Further comment is unnecessary. 

Wortu Bros. CoMPAnNy. 

COATESVILLE, Pa., November 18, 1905. 


—_——_~ eo ——_ 
Recent Customs Decisions. 


Galvanized Iron Sheets. 

The Board of United States General Appraisers No- 
vember 16 decided adversely a contention made by John 
D. Gluck & Son, New York, regarding the classification 
and value of galvanized iron sheets. The value of the 
sheets, according to the invoice accompanying the impor- 
tation, exceeded 3 cents per pound. The collector con- 
cluded that he was justified in assessing duty at the 
rate of 45 per cent. ad valorem and 2-10 cent per pound 
additional. On the other hand, the importers maintained 
that the sheets are dutiable at the various specific rates 
according to gauge prescribed in paragraph 131 of the 
Dingley Tariff law, plus 2-10 cent per pound under par- 
agraph 132 or under paragraph 135 according to value, 
plus the additional duty under paragraph 132. A further 
claim was that the merchandise should be assessed at 45 
per cent. under the provision for manufacture of metal. 

General Appraiser Fischer, in his decision written 
for the customs court, says that in a former decision of 
the tribunal it was decided that galvanized iron pipes 
of the kind imported by Gluck & Son and valued at over 
3 cents per pound were for that reason excluded from 
the provisions of paragraph 131 and were relegated to 
the general provisions for articles of metal found in par- 
agraph 193. It was further held in the same ruling that 
the articles being sheets or plates which had been gal- 
vanized they were subject to the additional duty pre- 
scribed by paragraph 132. In overruling the Gluck pro- 
test, Mr. Fischer says, in part: 


In the present case, although the point was not explicitly 
raised or directly referred to, it would appear from the trend 


cf the questions asked by the counsel for the importers that 
what he had in mind wus that the value of the sheets, for the 
purpose of determining whether or not they fall within the pro- 
visions of paragraph 131, is their value prior to galvanizing. 
It is not necessary, however, for us to pass on that question of 
law in this instance, for the testimony wholly failed to disclose 
any knowledge on the part of the witness, one of the importers, 
as to the value of the sheets before they were galvanized. He 
stated in answer to questions of his counsel that he had not the 
figures of the cost of the iron and that his attempt to obtain 
such information from the manufacturers from whom he bought 
the goods was a failure, they having refused to furnish him 
with any information on the subject. The protest is overruled 
and the decision of the Collector will stand. 


Lead Ore. 


C. G. Brewster, Laredo, Texas, has won a customs 
victory before the Board of Appraisers which is of in- 
terest. The merchandise consisted of ore from Mexico 
upon which duty was assessed at the rate of 
1% cents per pound for the lead said to have been 
contained in the ore, as shown by an assay made 
at the port of entry. It appeared from_ the 
evidence in the case that the ore arrived at 
Laredo from Mexico for shipment to Europe via 
Galveston. The collector at the frontier port erro- 
neously refused to allow the consignee to make a ware- 
house and transportation entry, but required him to 
enter the goods for consumption. The Government rep- 
resentative thereupon assessed duty in accordance with 
the assay referred to above. In order not to delay ship- 
ment of the ore, the consignee paid the duties and ex- 
ported the article to Europe as was originally intended. 
In sustaining the importer’s protest, the board says: 
“On this state of facts we hold that the ore did not 
constitute an importation into the United States within 
the meaning of the customs laws imposing duty and that 
the duties paid in these cases was illegally exacted. The 
protests are sustained and the collector is directed to re- 
liquidate the entries in accordance with this opinion.” 

Ferro Alloys. 

The Board of General Appraisers is disposing of the 
ferrovanadium, ferrotungsten and ferrochrome cases 
which were placed on the suspended files of the customs 
tribunal when the litigation over their classification began 
two years ago. The report from Washington published in 
last week’s issue of The Iron Age, to the effect that the 
Treasury Department is preparing to bring.a “new” 
ease, has aroused much interest among importers and 
domestic producers. In view of the fact that the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals last March decided the 
test case in favor of the importers and held these alloys 
to be dutiable at only $4 per ton, instead of at 20 per cent. 
ad valorem, as claimed by the Government, the Board of 
Appraisers will clear the files of all protests hung up in 
the late test case. The Chrome Steel Works and J. W. 
Hampton, Jr., & Co., New York, have just had protests 
decided in their favor in harmony with the conclusions 
reached by the court. As soon as the authorities at New 
York are notified that a new test case has been instituted 
all other protests raising the same question will be put 
on the Board’s suspended files. In the meantime the 
Treasury Department is making refunds to importers as 
fast as the board decides the old protests. 

ooo 

On account of the rapid growth of its business in 
Pennsylvania the Independent Pneumatic Tool Company, 
Chicago, has opened an office at 207 Germania Bank 
Building, Pittsburgh, where a complete line of its piston 
air drills, reversible flue rolling. reaming, tapping and 
wood boring machines and pneumatic riveting, chipping, 
calking and beading hammers will be carried, Richard 
D. Hurley has been appointed manager of the office. 
James C. Dennis, well known in the pneumatic tvol trade, 
has entered the company’s employ in the capacity of 
salesman and will travel out of the New York office. 


A new type of steel railroad postal cars is being tried 
by the Santa Fe. The cars are heavy, weighing about 
150,000 pounds. They are much heavier than a Pullman 
sleeper and are said to be capable of running just as 
smoothly. The underframing is of pressed steel and the 
sides and floor are of plate steel. The steel floor is cov- 
ered with cement fill and a wooden flooring. 
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Mexican Railroad and Trade Notes. 


Domestic Iron and Steel Manufacture. 


DuRANGO, November 15, 1905.—The few domestic 
plants engaged in iron and steel making appear to be 
fairly prosperous. Under the stimulus of the increased 
duty on foreign manufactured iron and steel products the 
principal works of modern construction—the plant at 
Monterey—is making an energetic effort to supply the do- 
mestic demand for such classes of products as the man- 
agement is able to turn out. The protection afforded by 
the tariff seems to be gradually evolving a domestic iron 
and steel making industry, which is, however, as yet of 
limited capacity, and by no means adequate to the coun- 
try’s increasing needs. Despite the difficulties involved in 
the problem of securing a sufficient number of competent 
workmen for an industry so exotic, and the no less ones 
relating to fuel and the immense handicap incidental to 
tropical climatic conditions, the plant at Monterey gives 
promise of justifying the expectations of its promoters. 
When the available native labor has been properly trained 
and the workers in the various departments have gained 
the confidence which comes only with experience, better 
results will no doubt be obtained, although the severity 
of the heat in the particular locality where the works 
are situated must always be a discouraging factor to the 
workmen and act as a check on productive eapacity. How 
the home industry looks to the “intelligent observer ” 
here in Mexico is reflected in a paragraph which ap- 
peared a few days ago in the press of the capital, as fol- 
lows: 

Gradually and surely Mexico is building up an iron and steel 
industry of considerable proportions, and thereby shutting out 
certain foreign products which could not formerly be stopped 
from coming in. The iron and steel works of Monterey, as an 
instance, now make steel beams for $100 per ton, against a 
similar imported article that costs $150. Commercial iron cost- 
ing $220 per ton to import is made there and is in demand at 
$140. Imported mining steel costs $400, and the Monterey plant 
supplies the same article, equal in all respects, at $250 per ton, 
and se on down the list of iron and steel required in Mexico. 

Against this optimistic picture of present success and 
future promise must be set the fact that the plant of the 
National Mexican Iron & Steel Company, situated near 
Durango, was shut down some months ago, and has not 
yet resumed operations. There has been much specula- 
tion and many rumors have been in circulation as to the 
cause of the stoppage. At first it was said that the plant 
had been bought by the Monterey Iron & Steel Company, 
who would dismantle it ; then the name of the buyers was 
given as the Mexican Central Railway Company, and, 
finally, the report was spread that the new owners would 
be a syndicate of United States capitalists. This last 
rumor was circulated also by the press of Monterey in the 
form of a dispatch which is said to have originated in 
Pittsburgh. The actual condition of affairs is a riddle 
locally. The plant is an old one; the principal asset is 
the large iron ore deposit near the works. 


Railroad Concessions and Construction, 


A concession has been obtained by Luis G. de la Torre 
from the State Government of Vera Cruz for the con- 
struction of a line of railroad from San Andres Tuxtla to 
to San Juan, Michapan. A subsidy of $25,000 has been 
granted by the State in support of the enterprise. San 
Andres Tuxtla is the center of the famous tobacco grow- 
ing country of Vera Cruz. 

There is a movement among the residents of the town 
of Rodriguez, on the San Luis division of the Mexican 
Central Railway, to raise funds with which to build a 
short line of railroad between that station and the town 
of Guerrero, on the Panuco River. 

Railroad building is active and promises to continue 
so for a long time. Not only the principal systems but 
the smaller ones, and the mining roads also, are extend- 
ing their lines to meet the demands of present and pros- 
pective traffic. 

Application has been made to the Government of the 
State of Mexico by Senor Telesforo Garcia, a Spanish 

.capitalist, for a concession to construct a railroad from 
Toluca, the capital, to the Valle de Bravo district, in the 
State of Michoacan. 

The Kansas City, Mexico & Orient Railway Company | 
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is showing great activity in the construction of its line 
in Chihuahua. Agents have been scouring the States of 
Durango and Coahuila within the last few weeks for 
track laborers. Several large bodies of men have been 
recruited in Durango for this work recently. 


Industrial Notes. 


The much discussed question of the relative merits of 
locomotives of United States manufacture and those of 
European make is likely to be warmly debated in Mexico 
by the representatives of manufacturers of both types who 
are about to engage in a contest for orders which are 
to be placed by some of the railroad companies for loco- 
motives adapted to the steep mountain grades. A Mexi- 
can journal says: 


Word has been received that a number of Northern locomo- 
tive builders are making arrangements to send representatives 
into the Republic to endeavor to sell several of their new power- 
ful hill climbing engines to the railroads here. The manufactur- 
ers of German made engines who have representatives in the 
Republic, will also enter the competition, and it seems with pros- 
pects of success, as it is claimed that they can make a locomotive 
the equal of any made in the United States for considerably less 


money. 

The Tabasco Land & Development Company, owner of 
the plantation known as the Oaxaquena, near the town of 
Santa Lucrecia, Vera Cruz, intends to erect a sugar re- 
finery, the plant to be of 1000 tons daily capacity at first 
and to increase to 3000 tons later. 

The Consolidated Railway Construction Company, 
claiming to have a capital of $10,000,000, gold, and with 
which the name of H. L. Perkins is connected, is re- 
ported as having recently been formed, with the object 
of “taking over the assets of several large construction 
companies, both in the United States and Mexico, and 
completing their contracts.” The company will, it is said, 
have offices in various cities in the United States and 
also an office in the City of Mexico. 

Another new construction company, with the title the 
Federal Engineering & Construction Company, capitalized 
at $500,000, has been organized under the laws of Mex- 
ico. The officers are Epes Randolph, president; A. H. 
McKay of Santa Barbara, vice-president; L. C. Balch, 
secretary ; M. T. Thompson, general manager. 

A new steamship company has been formed by Manuel 
Ceballos of Progreso, Yucatan, and George R. Christ of 
Mobile, Ala., under the style of the Yucatan Steamship 
Company, for the purpose of establishing a regular line 
of fast freight boats between the two seaports named. 

President Diaz and a distinguished company paid a 
visit of inspection to the works of the Mexican Car & 
Foundry Company, situated near the capital, a few days 
ago. The visitors were the guests of Isaac M. Hutchison, 
the president of the company, and made the trip in a 
special train. The works are now in operation and orders 
for rolling stock are coming in. Among those recently re- 
ceived was one from the San Rafael & Atlaxco Railway 
Company for 50 freight cars, and an order for a baggage 
car from the Chihuahua & Pacific Railway Company. 

IL. L. Hull of St. Louis, Mo., has applied to the Govern- 
ment for a concession to establish, near the city of Mex- 
ico, a plant for the manufacture of locomotives, boilers, 
engines and automobiles. In the erection and equipment 
of the works the persons interested in the project are 
prepared to invest a capital of $1,000,000, according to the 
statement of the petitioner, who asks for the usual fran- 
chises. 

The demand for iron and steel for construction pur- 
poses and aiso for mining operations is large and continu- 
ous, and the domestic works are kept busy. The activ- 
ity in building, in the capital especially, is one of the 
chief causes of the increase in sales of structural steel, a 
great deal of that material being used in the modern 
buildings now being erected. 

Application for a concession to use the waters of the 
San Pedro River for motive power purposes has been 
made by Salvador Gambino of Santa Cruz de Rosales, 
Chihuahua; Joaquin Marti of Los Herreros, Nuevo Leon, 
wants an irrigation concession, and asks for leave to use 
water from the rivers El Colorado and Andada de los 
Huisaches ; Canuto Reyes has been granted a concession 
to erect hydraulic works and to use 300 liters of water 
per second from the Atoyac River, district of Galeana, 
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State of Guerrero; an irrigation concession has been 
asked for by Ignacio Alba, who desires to utilize the wa- 
ters of the Lobo arroyo in the State of Nuevo Leon. Max 
Muller would use the waters of the Yaqui River, Sonora, 
for irrigation purposes, and Juan D. Alegria and an asso- 
ciate purpose engaging in manufacturing operations in 
the State of Nuevo Leon, near Sabinas Hidalgo, and peti- 
tion for the right to use enough water from the Sabinas 
River to supply motive power; S. Pearson & Son, Limited, 
who are engaged in prospecting for petrvleum in the 
State of Tabasco, ask for a concession to use water from 
Lake Acumba, municipality of Macuspana, in that State, 
for motive power. J. J. D. 
ccieeibasstlliaiiiiaiieminticnaiies 


The Citizens’ Industrial Association. 


The third annual convention of the Citizens’ Indus- 
trial Association of America was held at St. Louis, Mo., 
November 15 to 17. There were upward of 400 delegates 
in attendance, every one of whom heartily indorsed the 
principles outlined by President C. W. Post of Battle 
Creek, Mich., on which the association will bid for public 
support. The policy outlined is as*follows: “ Strikes and 
lockouts are not to be permitted, as they are contrary to 
the interests of the community. No closed shops will be 
supported, for such are opposed to law and to the liberty 
of the people. No interference with any man who wants 
to work. Arbitration through Citizens’ Association offers 
a better way than strikes and lockouts.”’ 

The convention opened Wednesday morning with an 
address by J. W. Van Cleave of the St. Louis organiza- 
tion. Mayor Rolla Wells welcomed the delegates to St. 
Louis and President Post followed with his annual ad- 
dress. The programme included the reading of numerous 
papers, as follows: 

“The Open Shop and the Printer,” F. C. Nunemacher, 
president Employers’ Association of Louisville. 

“ The Rise and Progress of Labor Unions,” Judge Jesse 
Holdom of Chicago. 

“-Co-operation and Profit Sharing,’ N. O. Nelson, Citi- 
zens’ Industrial Association of St. Louis. 

“The Employees’ View of the Industrial Question,” 
R. D. Tomlinson, national president American Association 
of Stationary Engineers. 

“Some Broader Aspects of the Labor Problem,” Her- 
bert Myrick, editor American Agriculturist. 

“ Peaceful Picketing,” T. J. Mahoney, counsel of the 
Business Men’s Association, Omaha, Neb. 

“ Antiboycott Litigation and Legislation,” Daniel Dav- 
enport, American Antiboycott Association. 

“How Portland Built an ‘Open Shop’ Exposition,” 
W. C. Francis, president Citizens’ Alliance of Portland, 
Ore. 

“The Necessity for National Co-operation,” Herbert 
George, president Citizens’ Alliance of San Francisco, Cal. 

“The Employment Bureau,” Ferdinand “-*wedtman, 
secretary Citizens’ Industrial Association of St. Louis. 

The address of N. O. Nelson of the N. O. Nelson Mfg. 
Company, St. Louis, Mo., on “Co-operation and Profit 
Sharing,” aroused great interest and brought on a pro- 
longed discussion of socialistic innovations in business. 
He said that he has conducted the business on a profit 
sharing plan since 1886, and seven years ago built the city 
of Le Claire, I1l., on a 125-acre tract. He said that it had 
never experienced a strike, nor has any one of the 500 
workers ever been arrested. Continuing, he said: “A 
business man must have ability, but he may just as well 
have some ideals, some culture, some outlet for the good 
will he entertains toward humanity. Why not let a busi- 
ness man invest his money in some good houses for the 
men next down the ladder to live in? There is nothing to 
wealth but figures and the cares on a rich man’s mind. 1 
started giving my business over to my men because of a 
great railroad strike. Such affairs are absurd, silly and 
brutal. They are like the dregs of an antiquated civiliza- 
tion instead of the flowers of a civilization like ours. We 
ran the business together for years. Then I decided the 
city was not a good place for workers to live in, whether 
rich or poor. I do not think much more of the boulevard 
than of the slums. Both are unfortunate in their results, 


especially to the second and third generations. My men 
agreed with me and we started our town.” 

At the closing session resolutions were passed re- 
affirming the principles of the association, and in the 
resolutions adopted organizations of capital and labor 
were dealt with as follows: 

Whereas, The Citizens’ Industrial Association of America 
looks with approval upon the investigation and prosecution by 
Federal and State authorities of certain great trusts of capital 
which seek by monopoly and ijlegal arrangements and contracts 


to stifle competition, dominate industry andj exact unfair and ex- 
orbitant prices from the public; an] 


Whereas, This association firmly believes that certain esso- 
ciations of organized labor, in their methods and practices and 
in their openly avowed objects and purposes, are seeking to 
establish and maintain by unlawful contracts, by coercion and 
intimidation and by organized oppression, a labor trust or mo- 
nopoly of the labor market; ce it 


Resolved, That this association hereby expresses its belief 
that such organizations of labor as in their conduct and pur- 
poses are manifestly labor trusts should be investigated by the 
Government authorities, both State and national, ang that so 
far as said organizations are found to be illegal they should be 
vigorously prosecuted in like manner as are trusts of capital, 
and without fear or discrimination. 

Officers were elected as follows: Charles W. Post, Bat- 
tle Creek, Mich., president; J. W. Van Cleave, St. Louis, 
Mo., first vice-president; F. C. Nunemacher, Louisville, 
Ky., second vice-president ; A. C. Marshall, Dayton, Ohio, 
third vice-president; James A. Emery, New York, secre- 
tary; A. C. Rosencranz, Evansville, Ind., treasurer; Ex- 
ecutive Committee to serve two years, Frederick W. Job, 
Chicago; W. C. Shepherd, Wilkes-Barre, Pa.; David M. 
Parry, Indianapolis, Ind.; C. H. Smith, Aurora, IL; 
Charles F. Walsh, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

The association’s standing committee on public af- 
fairs, whose duty it will be to interest public gatherings in 
the principle of the open shop, was made up as follows: 
Marshall Cushing, James T. Hoile, "’--~~- “ Hunter, 
James A. Emery, John Macintyre and Daniel Davenport, 
New York City; O. P. Briggs; Robert Wuest, Charles F. 
Waltz, Cincinnati; John M. Glenn, Chicago; A. C. Mar- 
shall, Dayton, Ohio; Frederick E. Matson. Indianapolis ; 
Albion P. Pease, Boston; Edward Tingle, Philadelphia ; 
James L. Parsons, Washington; Frederick W. Sivyer, 
Milwaukee: Joseph H. Beek, St. Paul; John Sherman, 
Des Moines; Ferd. C. Schwedtman, St. Louis; T. J. 
Mahoney, Omaha; H. D. Morton, San Francisco; F. W. 
Job, Chicago; E. A. Quarles, Louisville; R. E. M. Strick- 
land, Spokane, Wash.; N. F. Thompson, Chattanooga; F. 
F. Arnim, Houston, Texas; W. C. Francis, Portland, Ore. ; 
Robert T. Young, Mobile, Ala. The next meeting will be 
held at Chicago. 

—_—_——_»-e—_—_- 


Our Present Blast Furnace Capacity. 


The American Iron and Steel Association, Philadel- 
phia, will publish in its Bulletin under date of December 
1 a statement of present blast furnace capacity which 
will be received with interest by the iron trade. Accord- 
ing to this statement the approximate annual capacity 
of the blast furnaces of the United States in November, 
1905, was 28,635,000 gross tons, omitting not only re- 
cently abandoned or dismantled furnaces, but also all 
idle since June 1, 1904. The number of furnaces now in 
course of construction is 13 coke, 2 anthracite and coke and 
1 charcoal, or 16 in all, with a total estimated capacity 
of 1,830,000 tons. Of these furnaces three stacks, with 


‘an annual capacity of 315,000 tons, will probably be 


ready for blast in January, 1906; two stacks, with an 
annual capacity of 240,000 tons, will be ready in Febru- 
ary; two stacks, with an annual capacity of 215,000 tons, 
will be ready in March; one stack, with an annual capac- 
ity of 145,000 tons, will be ready in April; three stacks, 
with an annual capacity of 450,000 tons, will be ready in 
June, and five stacks, with an annual capacity of 465,000 
tons, will be ready in the summer or fall of 1906. 

As the production of pig iron in this country in Octo- 
ber was at the rate of almost 25,000,000 tons annually 
it will be seen that over 87 per cent. of the available 
furnace capacity of the country on November 1 was then 
in operation. 
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NEWS OF THE WORKS. 


Iron and Steel. 


The blast furnace of the Detroit Iron & Steel Company, De- 
troit. Mich., will go out for relining about the close of November. 
It has had a long campaign, having blown in the early part of 
1904, and there has been no interruption except for a few days. 
The distributing device designed by the Garrett-Cromwell Engi- 
neering Company of Cleveland and the electric operation of the 
bells have proved very successful. 


The Reliance Edge Tool Company has been organized at 
Youngstown, Ohio, with a capital of $75,000, and intends to build 
a plant in that city for the manufacture of crucible tool steels 
and certain lines of tools. Charles McCarthy will be genera] 
manager. 

The McCrory Wire & Nail Company has applied for a charter 
and will operate a wire and wire nail mill at Ellwood City, Pa. 


The incorporators are John McCrory, A. M. Jones and James Mc- 
Crory. 


The Pittsburgh Cold Rolled Steel Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
has made application for a charter and has secured control of the 
business of the company of similar name in that city. The pres- 
ent business is a small one, and it is the purpose of the new com- 
pany to increase the capital stock and enlarge the plart. It will 
make cold rolled strip steel for all purposes. 


It is reported that the Pennsylvania Steel Company is nego- 
tiating for more than three blocks of property valued at from 
$150,000 to $200,000 at Steelton, Pa. The property is said to be 
wanted for the establishment of large additions to the com- 
pany’s plant, to include six open hearth furnaces, new I-beam 
mill and a bar mill. 

The Republic Iron & Steel Company is dismantling its plant 
at Sharon, Pa., and removing the equipment to its mills at 


Youngstown, Ohio. The plant has not been operated for about 
five years. 


Rebecca Furnace of the Kittanning Iron & Steel Mfg. Com- 
pany, at Kittanning, Pa., was started last week after being idle 
for some time for repairs. This concern has Jet contracts for the 
building of a new blast furnace to be erected beside the present 
one, and the old stack will be operated until the new one is fin- 
ished, when it will be torn down. The muck bar mill of the com- 
pany is idle at present. 


Steubenville Furnace, at Steubenville, Ohio, formerly oper- 
ated by the National Tube Company, but recently taken over by 
the Carnegie Stee] Company, was blown in on Friday, November 
17. The furnace will make about 300 tons a day. 


The Ft. Wayne Rolling Mill Company, Ft. Wayne, Ind., has 
been incorporated with $35.000 capital stock. The directors are 
Edward F. Yarnelle, B. A. Hegeman, Jr., H. E. Frazier, Robert 
Milliard and W, J. Vesey. 


General Machinery. 


The F. B. McCrosky Mfg. Company, Meadville, Pa., has re- 
cently installed a large new turret lathe and also a punch press. 
Its business has increased rapidly under present management, 
and it now has orders on its books for at least a three months’ 
run. The stockhclders of the company are considering the ad- 
visability of raising sufficient funds to pay off the liabilities of 
the old company and also to considerably increase the plant. 


The Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Railroad is to reopen 


its repair shops at Dover, N. J. No new machinery will be re- 
quired. 


The Helwig Mfg. Company, St. Paul, Minn., is now equipped 
for doing general drop forging for the trade. 


The Youngstown Foundry & Machine Company, Youngstown, 
Ohio, has received some large contracts for machinery for the 
new Bessemer steel plant being built by the Youngstown Sheet 
& Fube Company. Youngstown, Ohio, and also for the new blast 
furnace being built by the Republic Iron & Steel Company, Hasel- 
ton, Ohio. It expects to secure other large contracts and is 
operating its plant to full capacity. 


The Cordesman-Rechtin Machine Company, capital $75,000, 
has been incorporated by Henrietta Cordesman, Louis E. and 
Leo F. Rechtin, J. T. Rhyno and James Rogerson. The new com- 
pany will take over the business of the Cordesman Machine Com- 
pany, now located on Butler street, Cincinnati, and will manu- 
facture wood working machinery. 


The Poughkeepsie Engine Company, recently incorporated 
with a capital stock of $350,000, has purchased the plant of the 
New Birdsall Company, Auburn, N. Y., and will move it to 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., within the next 30 days. The company wil! 
continue the manufacture of engines, saw mills and threshing 
machinery, formerly manufactured by the Birdsall Company. 
Edgar B. Mosher, secretary of the Birdsall Company, is a di- 
rector in the new company. 


The Monessen Foundry & Machine Company, Monessen, Pa., 
is erecting a new machine shop 80 x 130 feet and an addition 
to the foundry 50 x 72 feet. Two 10-ton elevators will be in- 
stalled. 

Power Plant Equipment. 

The Pullman Company, Chicago, is just completing a new 

boiler house at Pullman, II!., having a norma! capacity of 3200, 
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horse-power and has also made renewal of its boiler plant in the 
Pullman office bui!ding. 


The controlling interest in the Western Gas Engine Com- 
pany, Los Angeles, Cal., formerly held by B. A. Guthrie, has 
been purchased by W. E. McVay. and the vacancy on the Board 
of Directors created by Mr. Guthrie's resignation is filled by Mr 
McVay. W. H. Frost becomes president and general manager 
and R..B. Sumner the secretary. 


The City Engineer of Mi!waukee is taking initial steps look- 
ing to the purchase and installation of a new triple expansion 
pumping engine to relieve the service of the two old “‘ beam en- 
gines”’ at the North Point pumping station. These two engines 
have been in service for over 30 years. 


The Allis-Chalmers Company, Milwaukee, recently received 
contracts for a vertical triple expansion crank and fly wheel 
pumping engine with a capacity of 6,000,000 gallons for the 
Newport water works, Newport, R. I.; also horizontal, com- 
pound, condensing pumping engine with a capacity of 1.500,000 
gallons for the Arlington water works station at Boston, Mass. 


J. T. White, Freeport, Iil., is in the market for second-hand 
boilers and bath apparatus. 


The contract for changing the motive power of one of the 
London underground railroads from steam to electricity has been 
awarded to the Gener.: Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y., 
which will execute the contract through the British Thomson- 
Houston Company. It is understood that the contract calls for 
the motor equipment for 20 trains of six cars each. 


The Whitney Company, Salisbury, N. C., is developing a 
46.000 horse-power hydraulic plant on the Yadkin River, at 
Whitney, N. C. The mechanical equipnent wil! consist of 8000 
kw. generators and the necessary electrical auxiliaries, to be 
furnished by the General Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y. 
The water wheel equipment has been purchased from the S. 
Morgan Smith Company, York, Pa. 


The Prescott Steam Pump Company, Milwaukee, Wis., re- 
cently obtained a contract from the owners of the El Cobra 
copper mine, near Santiago. Cuba, for the largest pumping ma- 
chine ever sent to that island. The outfit is now being manu- 
factured at the West Allis plant of the Prescott Company. On 
account of the acids in the water of the mine where it is to be 
used the pump will be built largely of bronze, and will differ 
from the ordinary pump in that the water end and all parts 
that will be touched by water will be of bronze, making the cost 
about five times greater than the ordinsry cost of steel and 
other material commonly used. The water is strongly charged 
with sulphuric acid and sulphate of copper and is at a tempera- 
ture of 90 degrees. 


The American District Steam Heating Company, manufac- 
turer of apparatus for district heat supply stations, has let con- 
tracts for the construction of a large addition to its plant in 
North Tonawanda. N. Y., and it is stated that eventually the 
Lockport plant of the company and its wain office will be moved 
to North Tonawanda. 


The Fidelity Trust Company, Milwaukee, has been appointed 
receiver for the Brown Corliss Engine Company. Corliss, Wis. 
The assets are stated to be $799,500 and liabilities $374,872. 


Bridges and Buildings. 


Contracts for the new bascule bridge to be erected at Dear- 
born street and the Chicago River, Chicago, have been awarded 
as follows: Substructure, Great Lakes Dredging & Dock Com- 


pany, $142,253; superstructure, Jackson & Corbett Bridge & 
Iron Company, $145,335. 


Grainger & Co., Louisville, Ky., have been awarded contract 
for the structural iron work on the Paul Jones Building, which 
is to be erected in that city. The contract will exceed $100,000. 


The Missouri-Kansas Transit Company, Kansas City, Mo., 
will build a bridge of two spans, 400 feet each, over the Kansas 
River and will alse construct a steel viaduct with concrete abut- 
ments, 6700 feet. and a concrete tunnel 3700 feet. The total 
cost of this construction will amount to $4,000,000. R. C. Bar- 
nett, Kansas City, is making the plans. 


Foundries. 


The Safety Meter Lock Company, Columbus, Ohio, has pur- 
chased the large foundry formerly owned by the Simpson Iron 
Company and has re-equipped the building and placed it in oper- 
ation. The company does a gray iron and brass casting busi- 
ness and manufactures sealing and locking devices for all kinds 
of gas and water meters, stop cocks and pipe lines. Heretofore 
the company has had its specialties made by contract. 


C. Upham Elv, 573 Dixwell avenue, New Haven. Conn., is 
erecting a foundry building 45 x 85 feet with wing 18 x 72 feet 
of heavy mill construction. 

‘The Fairbanks Company, Springfield, Ohio, manufacturer of 
piano p!ates and piano hardware, is adding about 15,000 square 
feet of floor space to its foundry capacity. All equipment neces- 


sary for this additional space has been purchased and will be 
installed as soon as the building is completed. 

The Bonham Foundry & Wood Works, Bonham, Texas, which 
was recently incorporated, is installing a small foundry in con- 
nection with its wood works. 
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Fires. 

The plant of the Steelten Blectric Light Company, Steelton. 
Pa., was destroyed by fire November 18, the loss amounting to 
about $60,000. 

The plant of the Riverside Bridge Company, Martins Ferry, 
Ohio, was recently burned. The damage is said to be close to 
$200,000. 

The forging plant of Joseph Dyson & Sons, Cleveland, Ohio, 
was recently destroyed by fire. The loss will be considerably 
over $10,000. 

The wire weaving plant of the Gilbert & Bennett Mfg. Com 
pany at Georgetown, Conn., was damaged $50,000 by fire No 
vember 16. 

The Western Machine Company's plant at Albia, Iowa, was 
recently burned, with a loss of about $100,000. 


The Edge Tool Works, Gas City, Ind., were destroyed by fire 
November 15, resulting in $25,000 loss, partly covered by insur- 
ance. ‘The factory had heen in operation several years making 
weod working tools and grass knives. ‘he owner, Chas. Mali- 
phant, is traveling in Europe. 


Fire destroyed J. B. Baker & Sons’ main plant at Kendallville, 
Ind., November 16. The firm manufactures hardware specialties. 
The power house and foundry were saved. The loss was esti- 
mated at $25,000; insurance $7000. The plant was being worked 
to its capacity with holiday orders. 


Hardware. 


The enameled ware business of the Geuder & Paeschke Mfg. 
Company, Milwaukee, Wis., has grown very much of late months, 
and the company has commenced the erection of an addition to 
its plant 80 x 210 feet. 

Wellman Mfg. Company, Rochester, N. Y., has been. incor- 
porated with a capital stock of $40,000 for the manufacture of 
a line of hardware specialties, including automatic ventilating 
sash locks, self locking adjusters for railway coach and wicket 
windows, towel and paper holders, chair and pew hat holders, 
&c. Steel stamping work will also be done to order. Samuel G. 
Wellman is president of the company; David D. Wellman, vice 
president, and H. C. Farnham, secretary and general superin- 
tendent, 


The‘ Syracuse Chilled Plow Company, Syracuse, N, Y., has 
recently completed an extension to its works. The addition is a 
four-story and basement brick and stone building 80 x 120 feet. 
and is devoted to the wood barrow department of the business. 
The latest machinery and equipment have been installed in the 
new bufiding. 


Luther E. Smith, Shelburne Falls, Mass., is building a new 
factory’ 30 x 40 feet with cement walls, and will manufacture 
cutlery and various patented articies, including a machine for 
affixing postage stamps and a cross cut saw handle. His lines 
of cutlery will be butchers’ knives and surgical instruments. A 
part of.the new building is completed and the remainder will be 
erected later. 

The Green Corn Husker Company, Hoopeston, IIl., has been 
incorporated with a capital of $25,000. The company will man- 
ufacture a machine for use in canning factories in the husking 
of green corn. It is claimed that the machine will do the work 
of 30 or 40 men. The incorporators of the company are Jay 
Briggs, John Kofel and Charles 8. Crary. 


Jamestown File Works, Jamestown, N. Y., has recently been 
organized to manufacture the Rex brand of files and rasps. 
David D. Lewis, who has ‘had considerable experience in file 
manufacture, is president of the company; R. M. Taylor, secre- 
tary, and Wm. Hjorth, treasurer. The company will operate 
in an entirely new and up to date plant. It is expected to begin 
manufacturing about December 20 and to be in a position to ill 
orders by January 1. 

The American Cylinder Brace & Tool Mfg. Company, West 
Palm Beach, Fla., has been formed to manufacture what is 
called a cylinder brace, the invention of James Holley, a local 
contractor and builder, who is one of the directors of the com 
pany. In this tool the bits are accommodated in a cylinder just 
above the socket of the brace, so arranged that any one of tle 
bits can be dropped down and secured in place while the other 
bits remain in the cylinder entirely cut of the way. 

Eldred Cutlery Company, Eldred, Pa., reports a very satis- 
factory demand for pocket cutlery. This company was organ- 
ized and incorporated in March last, when it purchased the 
building formerly occupied by C. Platt’s Sons Cutlery Company. 


The Imbler Fence Company has been incorporated at Alex- 
undria, Ind., with $10,000 capital stock, by John Imbler, John 
Imbler, Jr., and George Imbler. 

Evart Tool Company, Limited, Evart, Mich., manufacturer of 
lumbering tools, has for some time past felt the necessity of addi- 
tional room, as its factory had become congested, and as contigu- 
ous property was not obtainable the company decided to buy seven 
lots on the Muskegon River west of Main street bridge. The 
new mill is now ready for operation. It is well located for the 
purpose, as timber may be taken from the river as well as from 
the cars, a side track of the Pere Marquette Railroad reaching 
the premises. ‘The change will give the space in the old factory 
which was occupied by the saw mili for finishing and work room. 
which is much needed. ‘The company is building a large addition 
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to its blacksmith shop to make room for additional fires. An ad- 
dition has also been made to the polishing room, and the interior 
of the factory has been arranged more conveniently than for 
merly with a view to labor saving. ‘The stockho!ders, anticipat- 
ing the requirements of the works, have secured large holdings 
of timber in the vicinity of Evart and, we are advised, have an 
abundance of stock from which the rock elm and maple handles 
are made to supply the factory for years. 


Miscellaneous, 


The Ideal Furniture Mfg. Company, Washington, Ind.. will 
erect a factory building to cost $15,000. 


The Youngstown Car Mfg. Company, which has a modern 
plant at Youngstown, Ohio, for the manufacture of wooden 
cars, is now equipping its plant for repairing standard gauge 
steel cars. The company will not engage in the manufacture 
of steel cars, but will confine itself to repairing them. Large 
shops will be erected and will be equipped with modern ma- 
chinery. 

The Paris Gas & Llectric Company, Paris, Ill., has been re- 
organized and additional bonds to the amount of $20,000 have 


been issued to enable the company to make improvements to its 
plant. Wm. J. Hunter is president. 


The Manistee Iron Works Company, Manistee, Mich., has 
sent a crew of seven men to Winsford, England, to erect a triple 
effect vacuum salt plant. The plant was built at Manistee and 
consisted of 21 carloads of vacuum pan parts and pumps. The 
same company has just completed erecting a vacuum salt plant 
for the International Salt Company of Ludlowville, N. Y. 


Stoker Brothers, Saginaw, Mich., who recently went to 
Chattanooga, Tenn.. to establish a logging tool manufactory, 
have commenced the erection of a plant in the latter named 
city. Work is progressing rapidly on one building and two 
other large ones will be erected shortly. Equipment for the 
plant is now en route from the old plant at Saginaw. 


The Welded Stee: Barre! Company, Detroit, Mich., has re- 
organized under a foreclosure purchase and has reincorporated 
with a capital stock of $100,000. The stockholders are Joseph 
H. Berry, Wm. G. Smith and William Christian. 


According to the figures of the appraisers, the total value 
of the real assets of the National Electric Company, bankrupt, 
of Milwaukee, is $1,033,517.46, after a depreciation of all items 
amounting to $322,951.36, had been charged off. With the re 
port of the appraisers John I. Beggs, trustee of the company, 
made a report from the time he took charge of the affair until 
September 30, wherein it is shown that during his management 
of less than two months the concern earned $52,968 and reduced 
its liabilities by $85,256. The total valuation of the company, 
including its patent rights, insurance policies it holds on the 
lives of Frank G. Bigelow and H. W. Watkins, former officers, 
and all the accounts and bills receivable, is $5,020,643.63. The 
liabilities of the concern, according to the statement, are 
$4,737,038.06. 

The Gravity Car Coupler Company, Springfield, Ill., is a 
new company incorporated with a capital stock of $10,000, to 
manufacture machinery and implements. The incorporators 
are John I, and Thomas I. Rinaker of Carlinville, Ill., and Jobn 
I. Rinaker of Springfield, III. 


An order was recently closed through the Pittsburgh office 
of the Otis Elevator Company for a single installation of 44 
freight elevators in the new building of the Pittsburgh Terminal] 
Warehouse Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. These elevators have a 
lifting capacity of 6000 pounds and a car travel of about 100 
Jeet. 

The Ajax Metal Company, Philadelphia, Pa., manufacturer 
ot Ajax plastic bronze for bearings of every description, bas pur- 
chased property adjoining its plant and intends to erect new 
buildings on it in the early spring. It is the intention to pre- 
pare the plans immediately. The company is very much in need 
of larger facilities to take care of its increasing business. 

el. E. Cochran, president of the Youngstown Iron & Steel 
Roofing Company, Youngstown, Ohio, and others have incor- 
porated the Youngstown Pressed Stee] Company. 

The Gregory Electric Company, Chicago, is building an ad- 
dition to its factory at Sixteenth and Lincoln streets. The im- 
provement is one story 50 x 120 feet. No additional] equipment 
will be required. 

The American Shipbuilding Company, Cieveland, Ohio, has 
received orders for two more freight steamers. The first order 
was placed by W. A. & A. H. Hawgood, Cleveland, and is for a 
steamer 545 feet over all, 525 feet keel, 55 feet beam and 3i 
feet deep. It is to be equipped with triple expansion engines 
and two Scotch boilers 14 feet 6 inches by 11 feet 6 inches. The 
second order was given by Henry A, Hawgood and his son, H. B. 
Hawgood, for a steamer 552 fect over all, 532 feet keel, 56 feet 
beam and 31 feet deep. It is to be equipped with triple expan- 
sion engines. With these two orders the American Shipbuiiding 
Company now has orders for 20 vessels to be delivered in 1906. 

The Watertown Steel & Iron Company, Watertown, Wis., has 
incorporated with a capital stock of $20,000 to buy and sell iron 
and steel. Incorpurators are A. F. Baumann, Fred. A. Hoffman, 
Ferdinand Schmutzler and J. F. Dornfeld. 


The John Wood Mfg. Company, Conshohocken, Pa., has 
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begun the erection of a one-story brick galvanizing shop 90 x 90 
feet. to repiace one of its present buildings. No additional ma- 
chinery will be required. 

The Hadley Mills Company, South Hadley Mills, Mass., con- 
templates the installation of a gas plant for use in the mills and 
for general illuminating purposes. The matter has not, however, 
been fully decided. 

The Chadwick-Rogstad Company, 189 Montague street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., has incorporated to do general construction and 
engineering work. Stanley H. Chadwick is president; O. Rog- 
stad secretary and treasurer, and William H. Raad vice-presi- 
dent, who with O. N. Brown and W. T. Wetmore constitute the 
Board of Directors. 

The Chase Mfg. Company, Columbus, Ohio, now has plans un- 
der consideration for the enlargement of its plant. It is expected 
that the work of erection will begin at an early date. It is 
understood that special attention will be given to office utilities 
and that the new plant will be an up to date building. 

The Utah Fuel Company, Sunnyside, Utah, has reconstructed 
its plant, which was recently damaged by fire. The machinery 
was not injured. 

The Buffalo Gas Generator & Mfg. Company has been incor- 
porated at Buffalo, N. Y., with a capital stock of $5000. The 
directors are William S. Kellogg, Hugh E. Rourke, Herbert W. 
Huntington, Frank W. Johnson, John R. Schrader, Leo M. Chen- 
ley and Gurdon R. Allyn. 

The McKerhaen Automatic Car Coupler Company, Wilmer- 
ding, Pa., has applied for a charter to manufacture a car coupler 
invented by Charles A. McKerhaen, a molder employed in the 
brass foundry of the Westinghouse Air Brake Company, at Wil- 
merding, Pa. 

The T. B. Laycock Mfg. Company, Indianapolis, Ind., has 
begun the erection of its new plant at Brookside Park, Twentieth 
and Gale streets. The buildings alone wiil cost $80,000, accord- 
ing to the permit given by the city. The buildings will be of 
brick and a novel feature is that the brick will be made of clay 
found on the 25-acre site for the new factory. The present large 
plant at Tenth street and the canal will be converted into a 
power plant for the accommodation of smaller manufacturing 
concerns. The p!ant when enlarged according to plans will have 
382,685 square feet of floor space. The power will be electricity. 
The T. B. Laycock Mfg. Company makes brass and iron beds, 
springs, cribs and cradles. 

F. A. Thomas & Co., Newark, N. J., the new owners of the 
King iron mines at Ledgewood, N. J., propose to put that prop- 
erty in working order as soon as possible. The company Las 
spent about $10,000 for machinery equipment for operating the 
mine and later on will be in the market for an ore separator. 
The new owners have made a contract with the Bethlehem Steel 
Corporation, South Bethlehem, Pa., to take its entire output of 


iron ore. 
——--_ >< e_____—— 


La Belle Iron Works Options. 


Edwin N. Ohl of Pittsburgh, who is getting options on 
the stock of La Belle Iron Works at Steubenville, Ohio, 
on the basis of $200 a share, is understood to have at 
the present time about 90 per cent. of the stock under 
option, and there seems to be no doubt but what the 
deal will be put through. It is expected that within a few 
days Mr. Ohl will put experts to work making an ap- 
praisement of the plant and inventory. There has been 
a good deal of guessing as to who the parties are that 
are back of Mr. Ohl in the deal to acquire the La Belle 
Works, but we can state that no domestic concern is con- 
necfed with the deal. Mr. Ohl is understood: to represent 
foreign capital, which is buying the La Belle Iron Workg 
as an investment, the belief being that at the price of 
$14,000,000, together with the assuming $2,500,000 in 
bonds, or a total of $16,500,000, the La Belle plant is 
cheap at this price and will prove an excellent invest- 
ment. It is likely that if the foreign syndicate secures 
possession of the La Belle plant the open hearth depart- 
ment, which now contains nine 50-ton furnaces, will be 
enlarged by the addition of three more similar furnaces, 
giving the La Belle plant an output of about 1200 tons 
of open hearth steel a day. This would take the entire 
product of the two blast furnaces, about 800 tons a day, 
and balance the plant. As it is now the La Belle con- 
cern usually has about 300 tons of basic iron a day to 
sell in the open market. The plant is splendidly equipped 
for the manufacture of sheet and tin bars and it is pos- 
sible that plans of the foreign syndicate contemplate the 
shipment of sheet and tin bars to foreign sheet and tin 
mills. 
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ALBERT J. PITKIN. 


Albert J. Pitkin, president of the American Locomo- 
tive Company, died at his home in New York City Novem- 
ber 16, 1905, after an illness of several months. The seri- 
ous character of his trouble was not appreciated even 
among Mr. Pitkin’s closest friends, and the news of his 
death was a general surprise. At the head of the great- 
est industrial organization of its kind, Mr. Pitkin’s lead- 
ership extended to circles even beyond national bounds. 
He was of that type found now more frequently than 
ever in the highest places in large consolidations—the 
man of operating experience who started in the humblest 
place in the shop or mill and traveled the whole length 
of the road to the position of greatest authority. From 
the days of his apprenticeship Mr. Pitkin was associated 
with the locomotive. He realized how much its develop- 
ment meant for human welfare and set out to improve it 
to the utmost. The high position the Schenectady Loco- 
motive Works attained among industrial establishments 
was due largely to his efforts. As the managing head of 
these works his influence upon industrial affairs reached 





ALBERT J. PITKIN. 


quite beyond the locomotive. He originated many im- 
provements in motive power methods and management. 
In arguing for the best development of the locomotive he 
often said in substance: The locomotive earns every dol- 
lar brought into the treasuries of the railroads; it there- 
fore merits the best attention railroad men can give it. 
Mr. Pitkin was 51 years old. He was born in North- 
ampton, Summit County, Ohio, the son of a Presbyterian 
home missionary. At 17 he began his apprenticeship in 
the stationary engine works of the Webster, Camp & 
Lane Machine Company at Akron, Ohio. He spent part 
of a year later in taking special work at the Akron High 
School and worked for a year in the repair shops at 
Akron of the Cleveland, Akron & Columbus Railroad. 
Going to Philadelphia he entered the drawing office of 
the Baldwin Locomotive Works, for which he prepared 
by evening study. From that time on he gave his atten- 
tion to locomotive work. After five years at the Baldwin 
Works he became chief draftsman of the Rhode Island 
Locomotive Works and two years later, in 1882, was ap- 
pointed mechanical engineer of the Schenectady Loco- 
motive Works. In two years he became superintendent. 
At the death of the president, Edward Ellis, Mr. Pitkin 
was made vice-president and general manager and from 
that time he developed the commercial as well as the 
manufacturing features of the business which gave these 
works their high standing among the locomotive building 
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companies of the country. Upon the formation of the 
American Locomotive Company Mr. Pitkin naturally be- 
came its first vice-president, and on the death of S. R. 
Callaway, then president, on June 1, 1904, Mr. Pitkin 
was made president. 


Mr. Pitkin’s leadership was such as to inspire his as- 
sociates and subordinates to their best. His interest in his 
employees was always marked. Whilein one sense his life 
work was accomplished, his last days at his office were 
full of plans and provisions for the developments yet to 
come. The funeral was held at Schenectady, N. Y., on 
Monday, November 20, and was largely attended by Mr. 
Pitkin’s New York associates and by the employees of the 
Schenectady Locomotive Works. Mr. Pitkin is survived by 
Mrs. Pitkin and four children. A brother is S. H. Pitkin, 
first vice-president of the Wellman-Seaver-Morgan Com- 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio. 





RICHARD W. KNISELY of the sheet metal working firm 
of Knisely Brothers, Chicago, died November 15 at Colo- 
rado Springs, aged 37 years. He suffered an attack of 
typhoid fever in July and later went West in the hope of 
recovering his health. He and his brother, John A. 
Knisely, succeeded their father, who established the busi- 
ness. Mr. Knisely was a member of the Chicago Athletic, 
Automobile and Menoken clubs. 


JOHN J. BoTHWELL, a mechanical engineer widely 
known in western Pennsylvania, died at the Presbyterian 
Hospital, Allegheny, Pa., last week. At the time of his 
death Mr. Bothwell was one of the supervising engineers 
of the Carnegie Technical Schools in Pittsburgh. He was 
born in Allegheny in 1864, where he attended the public 
schools and afterward graduated from the Park Insti- 
tute. He was first employed by the J. P. Witherow Com- 
pany, builders of blast furnaces, holding the position of 
mechanical engineer for the firm for some years. Later 
Mr. Bothwell became identified with Julian Kennedy, 
after which he was mechanical engineer for the Riter- 
Conley Mfg. Company. Ten years ago Mr. Bothwell en- 
gaged in the contracting and construction business with 
A. M. Wilkie. The firm, which built the Schoen Pressed 
Steel Car Company’s plant at Schoenville and other large 
works in the Pittsburgh district, dissolved two years ago, 
and since then Mr. Bothwell had been connected with the 
William Miller Sons Company, general contractors. 


————~+e—___<_ 


The Pennsylvania Swedish Iron Company, recently 
organized in Pittsburgh, is building a plant at Cheswick, 
Pa., for the manufacture of charcoal iron blooms and 
skelp for tin plate, stay bolts and boiler tubes. The main 
building will be 80 x 120 feet and will contain six knob- 
bling fires, a 7000-pound hammer, an air compressor and 
other equipment necessary for the manufacture of the 
above products. Edward W. Wright is president; Am- 
brose Beard of the Dover Forge & Iron Company, vice- 
president, and A. M. Bell of the Fayette Coal Company, 
secretary and treasurer, The company will have ship- 
ping facilities over the Western Pennsylvania & New 
York and the Pittsburgh, Bessemer & Lake Erie rail- 
roads. 


Arrangements are being made by the Institution of 
Electrical Engineers to entertain in Great Britain in 
June, 1906, representatives of kindred societies in Eu- 
rope and the United States. Official invitations have been 
sent to the American Institute of Electrical Engineers, the 
Canadian Electrical Association, the Associazione Elet- 
trotecnica Italiana, the Elektrotechnischer Verein, the 
Verband Deutscher Elektrotechniker, the Schweizerischer 
Elektrotechnischer Verein and the Société Internationale 
des Electriciens. A week will be spent in London, and 
then a tour will be made of the principal industrial cen- 
ters of the United Kingdom. 


The beginning of work on the Erie Railroad has been 
commemorated by a monument at Deposit, N. Y., dedi- 
cated November 10. It has been erected on the spot where 
the first shovelful of earth was removed for the construc- 
tion of the Erie. 
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PERSONAL. 


A committee, at the head of which is Sir Alexander 
B. W. Kennedy, has been organized to raise a fund in 
memory of Archibald P. Head, who was one of the vic- 
tims of the disaster to the Twentieth Century train. It is 
proposed to establish a gold medal or scholarship in con- 
nection with the engineering department of University 
College, London. C. T. Millis, Borough Polytechnic, 
London, S. E., is the treasurer of the fund. Mr. Head 
was for many years identified with the management of 
the Otis Steel Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 

H. F. Stevens, who has been connected with the sales 
department of Kelley, Maus & Co., Chicago, has taken 
charge of the iron and steel sales of C. E. Louis, The 
Rookery, Chicago. 

Walter H. Seaver, formerly secretary and sales man- 
ager of the National Steel & Wire Company, is now 
connected with the American Steel & Wire Company in 
New York. 

James Gayley, Thos. Morrison, H. Coulby and A. F. 
Harvey, representing the iron ore and vessel interests of 
the United States Steel Corporation, have been at Duluth 
and on the Mesaba range recently. 

W. J. Chalmers, formerly vice-president of the Allis- 
Chalmers Company, has taken up offices in the Railway 
Exchange Building, at Michigan avenue and Jackson 
boulevard, Chicago. 

O. M. Stowe, secretary and treasurer of the Union 
Malleable Iron Company, Moline, Ill, for a number of 
years, has resigned to become purchasing agent of the 
Janney Mfg. Company, Ottumwa, Iowa, which will soon 
occupy an extensive farm implement plant now building 
at Columbus, Ind. 

Aubrey Spencer, son of J. W. Spencer of the firm of 
John Spencer & Sons, Ltd., Newcastle-on-Tyne, Eng., 
manufacturers of plates, forgings and steel castings, is 
making a tour of Canadian iron and steel works. 

W. H. Gibson, for some years superintendent of con- 
struction at the Homestead Steel Works of the Carnegie 
Steel Company, has resigned and has been succeeded by 
Peter Isle. 

Alexander McInnes, Sr., of the McInnes Steel Com- 
pany, Corry, Pa., has just returned from a two months’ 
visit to Great Britain, during which he succeeded in in- 
troducing the company’s high speed steel to some of the 
large manufacturing houses in Glasgow, and is hopeful 
this is the beginning of a good export business for his 
house. 

G. A. Mayer, who has been treasurer of the Cin- 
cinnati Milling Machine Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, since 
the reorganization some months since, has retired and 
his position has been filled by C. Wood Walter, secretary, 
with the new title of secretary-treasurer. Mr. Mayer still 
retains his financial] interest in the company. 


At a meeting of the board of directors of the Illinois 
Steel Company, held in Chicago on Wednesday, G. G. 
Thorp, general superintendent of the Clairton plant of 
the Carnegie Steel Company, was elected second vice- 
president, having assigned to his jurisdiction the super- 
vision and direction of new construction and mill im- 
provements, with headquarters at the general offices of 
the company in the Rookery Building. The second vice- 
president will report directly to the president. He is suc- 
ceeded at Clairton by William Davis, who has been gen- 
eral superintendent of the Donora plant. A. A. Cory, 
who has been superintendent of the North Sharon mill, 
takes charge at Donora. 


John G. Lanning, formerly superintendent of the 
Clairton open hearth furnaces of the Carnegie Stee] Com- 
pany, is now superintendent of the open hearth depart- 
ment of the Lackawanna Steel Company, Buffalo. 

Charles R. Darrow, formerly president and general 
manager of the Mahoning Foundry & Machine Company, 
Youngstown, Ohio, and at present in the sales depart- 
ment of the William B. Pollock Company, Youngstown, 
has been appointed assistant general manager of the 
Pennsylvania Engineering Works, New Castle, Pa., and 
will enter upon his new duties at once, giving special 
attention to the management and sales of the foundry 
and machine shop departments. 
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The Iron and Metal Trades 


The bookings of Finished Iron and Steel continue ex- 
ceedingly heavy in all lines and thus far this month are 


nearly up to the rate of October. That month was a 


surprise after the extraordinary record of September, 
which was not very far from double the actual capacity 
of the mills. It is quite unprecedented that there should 
be such a volume of buying at this season of the year, 
when usually the works are eager for winter work. 
The strain in all directions is tremendous and prices 


are kept down only by main force. During the week the 


leading interest advanced Tin Plate 10 cents a box and 
the Sheet makers put up prices on Sheets $2 per ton for 


Black and Galvanized. It is understood that the Ameri- 


can Sheet & Tin Plate Company has now 92 per cent. of 
its Sheet capacity and 70 per cent. of its Tin Plate ca- 
pacity in operation. 

Conferences among the Wire manufacturers have re- 
sulted in a retention of current values, and in the Plate 
trade an interchange of opinion has led to the continu- 
ance of the policy of holding prices uniform. Premiums, 
however, are paid with increasing frequency. 

In the Structural trade the inability to make deliveries 
is still the conspicuous feature. The new mill at Chicago 
is running, but only on single turn. 

A feature of the markets recently has been the de- 
mand for Structural Material and for Plates from 
Canada, and quite a good business has been done in that 
direction. 

There is increasing evidence of a shortage of Pig Iron 
for steel making purposes. The Steel Corporation has 
purchased only a moderate quantity since the sellers are 
holding their metal at an advance. Other interests, how- 
ever, have taken several lots in the Pittsburgh district, 
among them being a Steel plant in the Philadelphia dis- 
trict which has bought from 6000 to 8000 tons at $17 at 
Valley furnace. 

In the East a demand for a considerable quantity of 
Basic Pig has made its appearance, due to the retention 
of metal in the Pittsburgh district, which thus far has 
been delivered to the Bast. It is hoped that some accu- 
mulation toward the end of the year, when the Steel 
works naturally slacken their output, while the blast 
furnaces continue in operation, may lead to a very much 
desired easing up of Pig Metal. 

There have been some sales of Virginia Basic Pig to 
Western Steel works during the past week which netted 
the furnaces $16.50. 

Among the Rail sales is that to the Illinois Central 
Railroad, involving 34,000 tons; Colorado Southern, New 
Orleans & Pacific, 17,000 tons; Beaumont, Sour Lake 
& Western, 9000 tons, and the Alaska Central, 5000 tons. 

The representative of the leading producers of For- 
eign Structural Material reports that thus far the pur- 
chases for importation foot up to 40,000 tons, the price 
having advanced during the movement from £5 1s. to 
£5 10s., c.f. Deliveries are made in six weeks. 

The principal transaction in domestic Structural Ma- 
terial during the current week has been the closing of a 
contract for 30,000 tons of Bridges for the Harriman 
roads. Thus far this month the American Bridge Com- 
pany has booked 60,000 tons. 
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A Comparison of Prices. 
Advances Over the Previous Month in Heavy Type, 
Declines in Italics. 

At date, one week, one month and one year previous. 

Nov.22, Nov.15, Oct.25, Nov.23, 


PIG IRON: 1905. 1905. 1905. 1904. 
Foundry No. 2, Standard, Phila- 

EE: ce Ule Nalacl kts ct 69 #18.25 $18.00 $17.50 $16.25 
Foundry No. 2, Southern, Cin- 

CORED > ised s Si. Ahidols ted 16.75 16.75 15.75 15.75 
Foundry No. 2, Local, Chicago.. 19.50 19.00 17.75 16.00 
Bessemer, Pittsburgh.......... * 38.10 17.85 16.85 15.35 
Gray Forge, Pittsburgh....... 16.75 16.60 15.85 14.10 
Lake Superior Charcoal, Chicago 19.50 19.50 18.50 16.50 

BILLETS, RAILS, &c.: 

Bessemer Billets, Pittsburgh... 26.00 26.00 26.00 21.00 
Forging Billets, Pittsburgh.... 30.00 30.00 29.00 24.00 
Open Hearth Billets, Philad’phia 30.00 29.50 28.00 .... 
Wire Rods, Pittsburgh......... 82.00 32.00 $82.00 27.00 
Steel Rails, Heavy, Eastern Mill 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 
OLD MATERIAL: 

O. Steel Rails, Chicago........ 16.50 16.50 14.50 15.00 
O. Steel Rails, Philade!phia.... 18.25 18.25 17.50 15.75 
O. Iron Rails, Chicugo........ 23.00 23.00 22.50 22.00 
0. Iron Rails, Philadelphia..... 24.00 24.00 22.50 18.50 
O. Car Wheels, Chicago....... 18.00 17.50 16.00 15.50 
O. Car Wheels, Philadelphia... 17.00 17.00 17.00 14.00 
Heavy Steel Scrap, Pittsburgh.. 18.00 18.00 1650 14.50 
Heavy Steel Scrap, Chicago.... 15.25 15.25 14.50 14.00 


FINISHED IRON AND STEEL: 


Refined Iron Bars, Philadelphia. 
Common Iron Bars, Chicago.... 
Common [ron Bars. Pittsburgh, 1.80 


1.83% 1.83% 1.838% 1.53% 
1.85 1.85 1.80 1.50 
1.84% 1.74% 1.44% 


1 
1 

Steel Bars, Tidewater, New York 1.64% 1.64% 1.64% 1.44% 
Steel Bars, Pittsburgh......... 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.30 
Tank Plates, Tidewater, New York 1.74% 1.74% 1.74% 1.54% 
Tank Plates, Pittsburgh....... 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.40 
Beams, Tidewater, New York... 1.84144 1.844% 1.84% 1.54% 
Beams, Pittsburgh............ 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.40 
Angles, Tidewater, New York... 1.844%, 1.84% 1.84% 1.54% 
Angles, Pittsburgh............ 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.40 
Skelp, Grooved Steel, Pittsburgh 1.55 1.55 1.50 1.40 
Skelp, Sheared Steel, Pittsburgh. 1.65 1.65 1.55 1.50 
SHEETS, NAILS AND WIRE: 
Sheets, No. 27, Pittsburgh...... 2.20 2.15 2.15 2.10 
Wire Nails, Pittsburgh........ 1.80 1.80 1.80 1.70 
Cut Nails, Pittsburgh......... 1.65 1.65 1.65 1.70 
Barb Wire, Galv., Pittsburgh... 2.25 2.25 2.25 2.15 
METALS: 
Copper, New York..........-+ 17.00 16.62% 16.62% 14.37% 
Spelter, St. Louis............- 6.00 600 6.10 5.55 
Lead, New York........-+ee0. 5.70 5.50 5.25 4.60 
Lead, Bt. Lele... oo. cvvccsvccs 5.50 5.25 5.10 4.45 
Tim, BO WOM. 02 bod swe c cece 33.60 33.25 32.60 29.00 
Antimony, Hallett, New York... 12.2 1250 12.50 9.00 
Nickel, New York...........-- 40.00 40.00 40.00 40.00 
Tin Pilate, Domestic, Bessemer, 

100 pounds, New York....... 3.59 3.49 3.49 3.64 





Chicago. 


FisuHer Buripine, November 22, 1905.—(By Telegraph). 
Advances of $2 a ton on Sheets and Tin Plate, which 
became effective this week, are considered as foreshadowing 
higher prices on other finished lines, owing to the high 
prices prevailing for raw material. At a conference of some 
of the Wire interests held here on Monday several of the 
manufacturers strongly favored an advance of $1 a ton, and 
at the meeting of the Plate manufacturers, held in the East 
last Wednesday, a strong sentiment was shown in support 
of a movement to put up prices $2 a ton. Manufacturers 
of finished materia] not controlling their Steel supply are 
in no position to meet prevailing prices for finished prod- 
ucts, considering the present: monthly contract basis for 
Billets and Sheet and Tin Bars. An advance of $1 a ton 
on Cast Iron Pipe was announced this week, which is due 
almost entirely to the recent advances on Pig Iron. Power- 
ful influences, however, are endeavoring to hold the Iron and 
Steel market in check and on a conservative basis, and ex- 
cept in those cases where prices are on an entirely too low 
basis are opposed to any advance the remainder of this 
year at least. Western Rail purchases during the week 
totaled 45,000 tons, 10,000 tons of which were placed by 
electric roads. While the new business in most of the 
finished lines continues light, specifications are growing 
heavier from week to week, and on such lines as Steel Bars 
and Structural Material the congestion at the mills shows 
no improvement. While the advance in Sheets and Tin 
Plate was made largely to satisfy the demands of inde- 
pendent manufacturers not controlling their Sheet and Tin 
Bar supply it will not affect a very large tonnage, as con- 
sumers practically covered their requirements on a lower 
basis some time ago. The revised list on Sheets carries with 
it an advance of $1 on Blue Annealed and 10 cents on Gal- 
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vanized and Corrugated Roofing. As a result of the con- 
ference of the Wire manufacturers a befter understanding 
has been reached with regard to differentials, but no change 
in prices was made. Coke deliveries have improved mate- 
rially, and somewhat lower prices are prevailing on spot 
shipments. 

Pig Iron.—Several Southern producers are now quoting 
No. 2 Foundry on the basis of $15, Birmingham, but no sales 
have yet been reported at this price, as several interests 
are still willing to sell at $14.50, and only a limited tonnage 
was taken on during the week on this basis. Lake Superior 
Chareoal interests are now asking an advance of 50 cents 
a ton over prices quoted last week, although some grades 
are still to be had on the basis of $18 at the furnace. Vir- 
ginia furnaces are quoting $16, which is equivalent to the 
$15 basis for Southern No. 2, and a number of small lots 
were closed at this price in the past few days. The de- 
mand for Northern No. 2 for prompt delivery continues 
heavy, and while sales of several car lot orders have been 
made on the basis of $20, Chicago, for No. 2, this price by 
no means represents the market, which is ruling about 50 
cents lower. Coke shipments have improved materially and 
furnace stocks are in better condition than they have been 
for some time. We revise Chicago quotations as follows: 





Lake Superior Charcoal.............. $19.50 to $20.00 
Northern Coke Foundry, No. 1........ 20.00 to 20.25 
Northern Coke Foundry. No. 2........ 19.50 to 19.75 
Northern Coke Foundry. No. 3........ 18.75 to 19.25 
peowtnere Becta, Ne. 2. vei cc cesses 20.00 to 20.50 
Ohic Strong Softeners, No. 1......... 20.05 to 20.30 
Ohio Strong Softeners, No. 2......... 19.55 to 19.80 
i Fe eee a 18.65 
SG OE CPO She cic cate codéce cevecetucde 18.15 
Se eee eee eee ee a 17.65 
ee ey Oe eee a ee ee 17.15 
Southern Coke, No. 1 Soft............ 18.40 to 18.65 
Southern Coke, No. 2 Soft............ 17.90 to 18.15 
Southern Gray Forge and Mottled..... 1640 to 16.65 
Malleable Bessemer..........eeee00. 19.50 to 20.00 
EE MENGES, cps dco ss cc's bse 19.30 to 19.55 
PPC Te eee eee 18.65 to 19.15 
Jackson Co. and Kentucky Silvery, 6 %......... 18.80 
Jackson Co. and Kentucky Silvery, 8 %........-. 20.80 
Jackson Co. and Kentucky Silvery, 10 %........ 22.30 


Metals.—The Copper market continues very strong, with 
an advancing tendency. The Spelter market is dull, but 
higher prices are anticipated in the near future. We quote: 
Casting Copper, 1714c. to 17%4c.; Lake, 17%c. to 17sec. ; 
Pig Tin, car lots, 34c. to 34%4c..; small lots, 35c. to 36c. ; 
Spelter, prompt delivery, 644c. to 64c. for car lots; Lead, 
Desilverized, 5.20c.; Corroding, 5.30c. for 50-ton lots; on 
car lots, 2\%4c. per ton higher; Light Brass, 7%c.; Sheet 
Zine is $7.50, list, f.o.b. Lasalle, in car lots of 600-lb. casks. 
On Old Metals we quote: Copper Wire, 15c.; Heavy Cop- 
per, 1414c.; Copper Bottoms, 13%c.; Copper Clips, 14\4c. ; 
Red Brass, 13%c.; Red Brass Borings, 1144c.; Yellow Brass, 
Heavy, 10%4c.; Yellow Brass Borings, 8%c.; Light Brass, 
8c.; Lead Pipe, 454c. ; Tea Lead, 414c. ; Zine, 4.65c. ; Pewter, 
No. 1, 21c.; Block Tin Pipe, 27'4c. 


(By Mail.) 


Billets.—The demand continues almost entirely limited 
to small lots of Forging Billets for prompt delivery, which 
are selling on the basis of $35, flat, f.o.b. Chicago. All of 
the large consumers in this territory are covered by contract 
until! after the first of the year. 


Rails and Track Supplies.—Western steam and electric 
roads placed Rail contracts during the week aggregating 
45,000 tons. The Soo line closed for 6000 tons with the 
Lackawanna Steel Company and an Indiana electric road 
placed a contract with the same company for 5000 tons. 
An electric road in Milwaukee purchased 4000 tons and an 
order for 25,000 tons which came to the local mill was trans- 
ferred to Fittsburgh. Specifications for Light Rails and 
Track Supplies continue about 50 per cent. in excess of the 
capacity of Western mills and shipments continue to be 
further deferred. Quotations on all kinds of Track Material 
are firm and well maintained. We make the following 
quotations: Angle Bars, accompanying Rail orders, 1906 de- 
livery, 1.50c.; carload lots, 1.75c.; Spikes, 1.85c, to 1.95c. ; 
Track Bolts, 2.50c. to 2.60c., base, Square Nuts. The store 
prices on Track Supplies range from 15c. to 20c. above mill 
prices. Light Rails, 30 Ib. to 45 Ib. Sections, $26 to $26.50; 
25-Ib., $27 to $27.50; 20-Ib., $28 to $28.50; 16-Ib., $29 to 
$29.50; 12-lb., $30 to $30.50; lighter Sections down to &-Ib., 
$35 to $38, f.o.b. mill. Standard Sections are quoted $28, 
f.o.b. mill, full freight to destination. 


Structural Material.—Specifications continue greatly 
in excess of mill shipments and there is little indication that 
Western mills will catch up on deliveries short of the first 
of the year. The new mill at the South works of the Illinois 
Steel Company is now operating to relieve the Milwaukee 
plant and after the first of the year a large amount of Car- 
negie tonnage will be taken on. From present indications 
this mill can hardly come to the relief of the situation in 
this territory before the latter part of next year. For future 
delivery from mill we make the following quotations: Beams 
and Channels, 3 to 15 inches, inclusive, 1.86%4c.; Angles, 3 
to 6 inches, 14-inch and heavier, 1.86%4c.; Angles larger than 
6 inches on one or both legs, 1.9644c.; Beams, larger than 15 
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inches, 1.9644e.; Zees, 3 inches and over, 1.86%4c.; Tees, 3 
inches and over, 1.9114c., in addition to the usual extras for 
cutting to extra lengths, punching, coping, bending or other 
shop work. Store prices on Angles, Beams and Channels 


range from 2c. to 2.25c., according to quantity on hand, in 
store or obtainable from mill. 
Plates.—At the meeting of Plate manufacturers held 


last Wednesday prevailing prices were reaffirmed, notwith- 
standing the effort made by some of those present to enforce 
an advance of $2 a ton. A number of these manufacturers 
are compelled to buy their Steel in the open market and the 
spread prevailing at present between the raw and finished 
product is insufficient to net a profit. It is understood that 
some will demand an advance of $2 a ton, but this will by 
no means be general. The new Plate tonnage that is being 
taken by the mills in this district has not been very heavy 
in the last few months and in consequence better ship- 
ments can be promised than at any time in the past year. 
Quotations have been reaffirmed as follows: Tank quality, 
44-inch and heavier, wider than 614 and up to 100 inches 


wide, inclusive, car lots, Chicago, 1.76%c.; 3-16 inch, 
1.8614c.; Nos. 7 and 8 gauge, 1.91%c.; No, 9, 2.0114c.; 


Flange quality, in widths up to 100 inches 1.86%c., base, 


for 14-inch and heavier, with the same advances for 
lighter weights; Sketch Plates, Tank quality, 1.86%4c.; 


Flange quality, 1.9644c. Store prices on Plates are as fol- 
lows: Tank Plate, 44-inch and heavier, up to 72 inches wide, 
2c. to 2.10c.; from 72 to 96 inches wide, 2.10c. to 2.20c.; 3- 
16 inch up to 60 inches wide, 2.10c. to 2.20c. ; 72 inches wide, 
2.35¢. to 2.45c.; No. 8 up to 60 inches wide, 2.10c. to 2.15¢c. ; 
Flange quality, 25c. extra. 


Bars.—Steel Bar specifications continue from. 75 to SO 
per cent. in excess of shipments, and in consequence the con- 
gestion at the mills grows worse from week to week. New 
business is comparatively light, and the mills principally con- 
cern themselves over shipments on existing contracts. lLlron 
Bars continue firm at 1.85c¢., and the leading interest is re- 
ported to have four months’ business on its books. Quota- 
tions are unchanged as follows: Iron Bars, 1.85¢.; Steel 
Bars, 1.66%c., both half extras; Hoops, 1.9114c., extras as 
per Hoop card: Bands, 1.66%4c., as per Steel card; Soft Steel 
Angles and Shapes, 1.76'4c., half extras, and Hard Steel An- 
gles and Bars at about 10c. below the price of Soft Steel. In 
store prices Steel Bars and Bands are being held at a mini- 
mum of 1.85c., base, half extras; Steel Angles and Shapes, 
1.95¢., half extras, and Soft Steel Hoops, 2.20c., full extras, 
with 5e. to 10c. higher than the minimum prices named for 
small quantities from store. 


Merchant Steel.—The manufacturers of all classes 
of Merchant Steel, notwithstanding the pressure on their 
mills, are not advancing prices and are endeavoring to hold 
them at a conservative level. Here and there small pre- 
miums for material for immediate delivery are made, but 
as a general thing no advances in prices are asked over the 
prevailing quotations, which are as follows: Planished or 
Smooth Finished Tire Steel, 1.70c.; Iron finish up to 1% x 
4 inch, 1.65¢., and Iron finish 1% x % inch and larger, 
1.50¢c., base, Pittsburgh, and Channels for solid rubber tire 
are quoted as follows: %, % and 1 inch, 2c., and 1%-inch 
and larger, 1.90c., Pittsburgh; Smooth Finished Machinery 
Steel, 1.911%4c.; Flat Sleigh Shoe, 1.71%4c.: Concave and 
Convex Sleigh Shoe, 1.86%4c.; Cutter Shoe, 2.40¢.: Toe Calk 
Steel, 2.2114¢.;: Railway Spring, 1.86%4c.: Crucible Tool 
Steel, 644c. to 8c.; special grades of Tool Steel. 1° and up; 
Shafting, 50 per cent. discount on car lots and 45 per cent. 
in less than car lots, in base territory, 


Sheets.—An advance of $2 a ton on Black and Galva- 
nized Sheets and $1 on Blue Annealed was announced by the 
American Sheet & Tin Plate Company this week, effective 
Monday, November 20. Corresponding advances have been 
made on both Black and Galvanized Roofing. This advance 
was anticipated, as some of the independent manufacturers 
who depend upon the United States Steel Corporation for 
their supply of Sheet Bars have been bringing pressure to 
bear to bring about an advance in the finished product. The 
last official quotation on Black Sheets, fixed last summer, 
was on the basis of 2.20c. for 28 gauge, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 
Practically all of the large buyers have contracted for their 
future requirements, and this advance will apply almost en- 
tirely to small lots for immediate shipment. A correspond- 
ing advance in prices has become effective in shipments 
from store. We revise quotations as follows: Blue An- 
nealed, Nos. 9 and 10, 1.86%4c. to 1.91%c.; Box Annealed, 
Nos. 18 and 20, 2.21%c. to 2.26%4c.; No. 27, 2.36%4c. to 
2.41%4c.; No. 28, 2.46%4c. to 2.51%4ec., with the customary 
differential between gauges. Store prices are 2.05c. to 2.15c. 
for No. 10 Blue, 2.15c. to 2.20c. for No. 12 Box, 2.25c. to 
2.30c. for No. 14, 2.35¢. to 2.40c. for No. 16, 2.45c. to 2.55c. 
for Nos. 18 and 20, 2.60c. for Nos. 22 and 24, 2.65c. to 2.70c. 
for No. 26, 2.70c. to 2.75c. for No. 27, 2.75c. to 2.85c. for 
No. 28, 3c. to 3.10c. for No. 30. Galvanized Sheets, in car 
lots from mill: No. 10, 2.4644c. to 2.51%4e.; Nos. 17 to 21, 
2.81l4c. to 2.8614c.; No. 27, 3.3114c. to 3.36%4c.: No. 28, 
3.51%c. Store prices on Galvanized Sheets are revised as 
follows: Nos. 10 to 14, 3.20c. to 3.30c.; Nos. 16 to 20, 3c. 
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to 3.10c.; Nos. 22 to 24, 3.10c. to 3.25c.; No. 26, 3.30c. to 
8.35c.; No. 27, 3.50c. to 3.55¢c.; No. 28, 3.70c. to 3.75c. 

Merchant Pipe.—The continued open weather prevail- 
ing throughout the West and Northwest is favorable to the 
heavy movement from jobbers’ stocks. The new tonnage that 
is being taken on by the mills is comparativelv light, but 
their specifications are unusually heavy, consumers insist- 
ing on taking out their entire requirements contracted for 
during the recent period of low prices. Large contracts have 
recently been closed for special Pipe for deliverv through- 
out 1906. Current discounts continue to be fairly well 
maintained, as follows: Black Steel Pipe, 78.35 per cent. on 
the base sizes, % to 6 inches, and Galvanized, 68.35 per cent. 
Iron Pipe is quoted from 1% to 2 points higher. From store 
in small lots Chicago jobbers are quoting 76% to 77 per cent. 
on Black Steel Pipe, 34 to 6 inches. 


Boiler Tubes.—While the mills are not taking on a large 
amount of new business, the movement from jobbers’ stocks 
continues good. Official discounts, f.o.b. Chicago, in car 
lots, are as follows: Steel Tubes, 62.35; Iron, 51.35; Seam- 
less, 50.35. Store prices are unchanged, as follows: 

Iron. Seamless. 

1 to 1% inches 35 42 

1% to 2% inches 35 

2% inches 4 35 

2% to 5 inches 47% 

6 inches and larger 35 

Cast Iron Pipe.—The anticipated advance of $1 a ton 
was announced this week. This was not due, however, to 
the large tonnage that has been taken on or recently con- 
tracted for, but rather to the high prices prevailing for Pig 
Iron. The Pipe season, so far as the West and Northwest 
are concerned, will practically close at the end of this month, 
and the Pipe foundries are chiefly concerned in hurrying for- 
ward shipments of small lots for repairs and minor extensions 
to be made before the cold weather sets in. We revise quota- 
tions, f.o.b. Chicago, as follows, per net ton: Water Pipe, 
4-inch, $31; 6, 8, 10 and 12 inch, $30; over 12-inch, $29, 
with $1 extra for Gas Pipe. Large municipal contracts are 
usually placed at somewhat lower basis. 

Tin Plate.—Effective Monday, November 20, the Ameri- 
can Sheet & Tin Plate Company announced an advance of 
10c. a box on Tin and Terne Plate. Practically all of the 
large Western business has been placed at the low prices 
which have been prevailing for some time. We quote 100-lb. 
Coke Plates at $3.40, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, with full freight to 
point of destination, equivalent to $3.59, Chicago, terms 30 
days less 2 per cent. for cash in 10 days. 


Wire Rods.—Owing to the activity in the Wire trade 
Wire Rods have advanced to $33, Pittsburgh, equivalent to 
$36 Chicago. Chain Rods are held at $35, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 


Coke.—The movement of cars from the Connellsville 
region has improved materially during the week. and as a 
result somewhat lower prices are prevailing in this market 
for both Foundry and Furnace Coke. Foundry Coke, which 
was held one week ago at $4 at the ovens, can now be had 
at prices ranging from $3.50 to $3.75, and one consignment 
of Furnace Coke shipped into this market last week for 
foundry use was disposed of on the basis of $3.25. Wise 
County Coke is also somewhat easier and is held at $4 to 
$4.25, at the ovens. The freight from the Connellsville re- 
gion is $2.65, and from the Virginia field $2.25. Contracts 
for By-product Coke for delivery next year are already being 
made, and tonnage against the output of the local by-product 
plant which is nearing completion is also being taken on. 
This material sells on the same basis as Connellsville Coke. 


Old Materials.—The spread between Heavy Melting 
Stock in this district and Pittsburgh is now about $8 a ton, 
and it is reliably reported that sales of this material for 
Pittsburgh delivery have been quietly made during the week. 
That this movement would take place was anticipated some 
time ago, and Western Scrap dealers have been laying in 
heavy stocks in anticipation of Eastern sales. Railroad 
Wrought Scrap has further advanced during the week and 
the entire list is strong. With the advent of cold weather 
and the curtailment of the current Scrap outcome it is be- 
lieved that still higher prices will prevail before the end of 
the year. The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy and the Chi- 
cago, Hamilton & Dayton roads have issued lists aggregating 
3000 tons, which are to be closed this week. The range of 
prices paid by large consumers to producers and dealers in 
carload lots, f.0.b. Chicago, are as follows: 

Old Iron Rails $23.00 to $23.50 

Old Steel Rai's, 4 feet and over 6.50 17.00 

Old Steel Rails, less than 4 feet 

Heavy Relaying Rails, subject to in- 
spection 

Old Car Wheels 

Heavy Melting Steel Scrap 

Frogs, Switches and Guards 
Mixed Steel 

The following quotations are per net ton: 
Iron Fish P!ates 


$19.50 to $20.00 
DP. GN as 5&5 nad Shas tk BA awe ve 23.00 to 23.50 
Steel Car Axles 

No. 1 Railroad Wrought 

No. 2 Railroad Wrought 

Locomotive Tires, smooth 

Railway Springs. 
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No. 1 Dealers’ Forge 

Wrought Pipes and Flues 

No. 1 Cut Busheling 

Iron Axle Turnings 

Soft Steel Axle Turnings 
Machine Shop Turnings 

Cast Borings 

Mixed Borings, &c 

No. 1 Mill 

Countr 

No. 1 Boilers. cut to Sheets and Rings. . 
No. 1 Cast 8 

Stove Plate and Light Cast Scrap 
Railroad Malleable 

Agricultural Malleable 


14.50 
13.00 
13.00 
12.50 
12.50 
12.00 
10.50 
10.00 
10.50 

9.25 


Philadelphia. 


ReAL Estate Trust Burmpine, November 21, 1905. 


The demand for Iron and Steel has not been as active 
as during several weeks immediately preceding, yet the un- 
dertone of strength is greater than ever, and anything like 
activity would almost certainly result in a further advance 
in prices. The American Sheet & Tin Plate Company has 
made an advance of $2 per ton in Black and Galvanized 
Sheets and 10 cents per box in Tin Plates, which is regarded 
as a significant feature, as these specialties have been totally 
unresponsive to the general improvement until now. The 
next movement is expected to be in Steel Plates, which have 
been held down by main force and apparently without any 
good reason for so doing. The consumption of Plates is by 
far the largest on record, and as a lot of new business is 
coming in from the shipyards and other large consuming in- 
terests higher prices are amply warranted. The trouble with 
these belated advances, however, is that they come when the 
mills are loaded with orders at low prices, so that the im- 
mediate advantages even if prices are advanced will not be 
of much importance; but they will hurry up specifications on 
old contracts and to that extent will enable the mills to 
work off some of their old business. The most difficult prob- 
lem is in regard to transportation. Conditions are such that 
the least interruption in this respect would disorganize the 
entire trade. The furnaces must hare their full supply of 
fuel and ores. The mills and foundries must have their allot- 
ments of Pig Iron, and as the requirements along these 
lines will be larger than ever it is obvious that the situa- 
tion is somewhat critical. The increased traffic is not con- 
fined to the iron interests, general business being unusually 
heavy, which in fact is why the Iron trade is in such splen- 
did condition. With a fairly open winter, however, it is 
hoped that no serious difficulties will occur, but with heavy 
snows and bad weather it will be almost impossible to main- 
tain the proper equilibrium. A somewhat disturbing fea- 
ture is developing in regard to labor. It may not amount 
to much, but it is a disagreeable incident and contains 
possibilities not pleasant to contemplate. ; 


Pig Iron.—Sellers recognize that they are likely to have 
their full share of trouble during the next three or four 
months. They are always anxious to take care of their 
regular trade, and in endeavoring to do so they have made 
very heavy commitments. It may turn out all right in the 
long run, but many of the furnaces are confronted with costs 
which eat into their margin quite unexpectedly. They may 
get higher prices for what they sell during the next few 
months, but that will not get rid of their obligations on what 
they sold at lower prices, so that in any event the situation 
is not a comfortable one. An old-fashioned advance of $2 
or $3 per ton more might help them to average out, but 
they all say prices are high enough, and they prefer that 
they remain around to-day’s figures; but they are not likely 
to do that, because the trade have convinced themselves 
that $20 Iron is coming, and any miscalculation in regard 
to that might precipitate a decline. Of course this is only 
a contingency, but when the tension is as great as it is to- 
day the market has got to move; if not upward, it will be 
downward. This latter is most unlikely, however, first be- 
cause of the advancing tendency in prices and the increased 
demand for finished products, and second because of the 
scarcity of all grades of Pig Iron for spot delivery. If, as 
seems quite probable, consumption is going to be maintained 
at the rate of 25,000,000 tons per annum, it will require 
the fullest output of which the furnaces are capable, and any 
evidence of a failure to do that would be almost certain 
to cause an immediate upward movement in prices. Ac- 
cording to the present appearance of things consumption 
will not fall off, and even if there is to be a slight decrease 
during the early winter months it will no doubt be offset 
by a failure to maintain the 25,000,000-ton rate of produc- 
tion, so that from any and every point of view the chances 
seem to favor a continuance of the upward movement in 
prices, although under contingencies such as already referred 
to a reaction would not be an impossibility. Prices are 
not materially different from what they were last week, 
however, partly because large buyers are fairly supplied and 
late comers are let off easy, as they only buy moderate quan- 
tities to carry them to the end of the year. Purchases of 
several thousand tons of Bessemer were made in the Pitts- 
burgh district for a local Steel plant at a cost laid down 
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at mill of about $19.60. Basic has been rather quiet, but 
there is a renewed inquiry, and buyers will probably have to 
pay more money before they can get their orders accepted. 
Malleable Iron has also been sold quite liberally at 25c. to 
50c. advance on last week’s prices. Low Phosphorus is hard 
to get at any price, although quotations are nominally $24 
to $25. To-day’s range would be about as follows for Phila- 
delphia and nearby deliveries: 


i Pee. vesaneedusde cean eee $19.00 to $19.25 
SS rE SEED oS bei ewe ve we cetueds 18.25 to 18.50 
Se UR ans CeCe ek eew oes C8084 HOE 17.75 to 18.00 
NS tina a a'6 0. ua S06 ee ee OAL} 18.00 to 18.50 
Standard ME WOO Sb cade & ween eee 16.25 to 16.50 
PPA eer ore Pee 17.50 to 17.75 
ees Terre err eee 24.00 to 24.50 
EV OOFTCET TT OOO TT Ce 19.50 to 19.75 
EE BOO 4 kb 6 0 ccc bn edpecace es 18.50 to 19.00 


Ferromanganese.—The situation as regards Ferro is 
something almost desperate. It is a comparatively easy 
matter to make sales, but there are times when it becomes a 
physical impossibility to deliver the goods and that appears 
to be the difficulty to-day. A large portion of the Ores from 
which Ferro is made are mined in Southern Russia, which 
for months past has been in a condition of anarchy. Sys- 
tematic work has been an impossibility and as the smelters 
of Ferro have been unable to get the Ores they are of course 
unable to fill their contracts. How long they will be held up 
it is impossible to say, but there is no prospect of relief yet 
and it may be months before normal conditions are restored. 
Meanwhile those who sold are as badly hampered as those 
who need the article in their business, but what can either 
buyer or seller do in such an emergency but submit to the 
inevitable? A sale of a small lot was made yesterday at 
$90, spot delivery, but almost any price would be paid to get 
fair sized lots for early delivery. Tentatively $70 to $72.50 
would be quoted for the second quarter of 1906 and $63 to 
$73 for the third and fourth quarters, but unless the situ- 
ation in Russia improves deliveries may be as difficult six 
months hence as they are now, so that prices are merely a 
gamble anyhow. 


Steel.—Prices are firm at about »sU for ordinary Open 
Hearth Steel, but it would be hard to get deliveries before 
1906. Mills are sold so far ahead that they are not seek- 
ing business, but try to accommodate their trade at about 
$30. High Carbon Steel quoted at from $35 +- *40, accord- 
ing to specifications. 


Muck Bars.—There is no great amount of business 
doing, although there is a fair amount of inquiry. Quota- 
tions are about $28 to $28.25, seller’s mill, with sales of a 
few hundred tons at around that figure. 

Plates.—The demand is not unusually great, but specifi- 
cations are coming in more freely, so that the mills are very 
busy. Several thousand tons have been taken by the ship 
yards, besides which there is plenty of business in sight, but 
prices remain at the old figures, viz. : 


Part 
Carload. carload. 
Cents. Cents. 
Tank, Bridge and Boat Steel......... gai 1.78 
Flange or Boiler Steel............... 1.88 
Marine, A. B. M. A. and Commercial 
PE MO NEE tien’ veces ccccecend 1.93 1.98 
DAMON. craden bie ea's 60's ot 2.03 2.08 
Locomotive Fire Box Steel........... 2.23 2.28% 
The above are base prices for %4-inch and heavier. The fol- 
lowing extras apply : Per 100 
3-16-inch EE eer eee $0.10 pounds extra. 
Nos. 7 and q,% Ck SS ae 15 ” 
No. 9, B. eo oa 25 ” 
Plates he, 100 to 110 inches......... -05 ™ 
Plates over 110 to 115 inches......... 10 
Plates over 115 to 120 inches......... 15 a 
Plates over 120 to 125 inches......... -25 _ 
Plates over 125 to 130 imches......... 50 “ 
Plates over 130 inmches............... 1.00 ” 


Structural Material.—Only small lots can be had, as 
the mills have too much work on their books to permit any 
increase to their commitments. Prices are nominally un- 
changed at 1.8314c. to 2c. for Beams, Angles, Channels, &c., 
but no assurance can be given in regard to deliveries. Those 
who must have material have to rely upon outside sources 
or pay special rates to any of the mills that are in a posi- 
tion to give such deliveries as buyers require. 


Bars.—There is no change in the Bar situation, unless 
it be that prices are firmer. The demand is not urgent, 
however, as there appears to be a disposition to resist the 
advance. Consequently new business is held in abeyance, 
but specifications on old contracts are coming in in large 
volume, so that the mills are running to their full capac- 
ity. There is a good deal of Bar Iron delivered on the 
1.6314c. basis, however, and it is this Iron that is being speci- 
fied. Mill owners are quite satisfied with this development, 
feeling confident that the next buying movement will be 
at higher than 1.8314c., which is now the general quota- 
tion for best Refined Bar Iron, some quoting a tenth more 
than that. Steel Bars are quoted at 1.6314c., but nobody 
expects to get anything at that figure, which is merely a 
nominal quotation. 

Sheets.—The demand is very much better, and since 
the advance of $2 per ton by the leading interest almost an 
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unlimited amount of business could be taken by the local 
mills. For the present, however, quotations are as follows: 
18 to 20 gauge, 2.30c.; 22 to 24 gauge, 2.40c.; 25 and 26 
gauge, 2.50c.; 27 gauge, 2.60c., and 28 gauge, 2.70c, 


Old Material.—Prices are firm, but there is no great 
urgency in the demand. The Steel mills are well covered 
and are therefore not bidding for large lots, which appear to 
be somewhat plantiful at $18. Other descriptions show no 
distinct change, unless it be that the demand is less “ snappy ” 
than it was a week or two ago. Bids and offers for deliv- 
eries in buyers’ yards are about as follows: 


oo we et Se ee $18.25 to $18.50 
rr PN ON Ree ee ee 17.50 to 18.00 
Low Phosphorus Scrap.............. 238.00to 23.50 
Old Steel Axles...........cccecceee- 21.50 to 22.50 
oe ag ee ee ee 27.50 to 28.00 
CO ER DUS Shes cans nteeuenenes es 24.00 to 25.00 
Ce CY SP kw ah ct occ sa mani dus 17.00 to 17.50 
Choice Scrap, R. R. No. 1 Wrought.. 23.00 to 23.50 
No. 1 Yard MGS octnvvddwackouws 20.00 to 20.50 
Ri OE Tra Win BS 6eic't Ke BES eweken 19.50 to .0.00 
eT eee 16.00 to 16.50 
Wrens SPUN Ae ds cc enccctaveseae 17.00 to 17.50 
No, 1 Forge Fire Scrap.............. 16.00 to 16.50 
Se See SOE cis colccdcssses 13.00 to 13.50 
WEE NL 5 0.08 canees cendewe 14.50 to 15.00 
Axle Turnings, Choice Heavy........ 15.50 to 16.00 
es EN eres ee 11.00 to 11.50 
OG RG wid Hen bcae new eneeawreare 13.25 to 13.75 
Co: SR ea 12.75 to 13.00 
a 


Pittsburgh. 


Park BviILpine, November 15, 1905.—(By Telegraph.) 


Pig Iron.—While only a moderate tonnage of Pig Iron 
is being sold there is a fair amount of inquiry with prices 
very strong and giving indications of going higher. The 
United States Steel Corporation has not bought any Pig 
Iron for first quarter delivery and may not buy any for some 
little time. We can report sales of about 8000 tons for 
December and January shipment at $17.25 to $17.50, Val- 
ley furnace, and about 15,000 tons of Bessemer and Basic 
for first quarter and first half delivery at $17.50, Valley 
furnace. We also note a sale of 6000 tons of Malleable Bes- 
semer Iron for last half of the year delivery at $17, Valley 
furnace. We quote Bessemer and Basic Iron at $17.25 to 
$17.50, Valley furnace. There is a fair amount of inquiry 
for Foundry Iron, but most large consumers have covered 
for some time ahead. Prices are very strong and we quote 
Northern No. 2 Foundry at $17.25 to $17.75, Valley fur- 
nace, but note that some sellers are holding their Iron at 
$18, at furnace. Several fair sized lots of Forge Iron have 
been sold in the past week and we quote Northern brands of 
Forge at $15.90 to $16, Valley furnace, equal to $16.75 and 
$16.85, Pittsburgh. We note a sale of 1500 tons at the lower 
price. 


Steel.—There is only a fair inquiry for Steel, prac- 
tically all consumers of Billets and Sheet and Tin Bars be- 
ing covered by regular contracts. Bessemer and Open Hearth 
Steel Billets for prompt shipment are scarce, the mills being 
oversold and very much behind in deliveries. This is espe- 
cially true of Sheet and Tin Bars, and it very often hap- 
pens that Sheet and Tin Plate mills are compelled to close 
for two or three days at a time waiting for Bars. We quote 
Bessemer Billets at $26, Open Hearth Billets at $27 and 
Sheet and Tin Bars in random lengths at $27, all at maker’s 
mill. 


(By Alaw.) 


The situation continues exceedingly strong, with the 
tendency in prices on Pig Iron, Coke and Scrap to ad- 
vance still further. It is very evident that *+ ‘~ going to 
require the united efforts of the large interests to prevent 
a runaway market on Pig Iron, and whether they will be 
able to do so remains to be seen. The Steel Corporation 
has not bought any Iron for first quarter, and it has been 
suggested that if it would stay out of the market as a buyer 
for a month or two that would perhaps have the effect of 
quieting matters. The amount of surplus Iron for sale is so 
small that it could probably be readily absorbed by outside 
consumers, so that any buying on the part of the Corpora- 
tion is not necessary in order to sustain the market. Prices 
on Bessemer and Basic Iron continue firm, and sales of 8000 
to 10,000 tons have been made in the past week at $17.25 
to $17.50, Valley, or $18.10 to $18.35, Pittsburgh. There 
have also been sales of probably 10,000 tons for first quar- 
ter and first half delivery at $17.50, Valley furnace. Also 
a sale of round tonnage of Malleable Bessemer for last half 
of 1906 at $17, Valley furnace, the Iron going to a local in- 
terest. The Midvale Steel Company has had a buyer in the 
Pittsburgh district in the last few days picking up whatever 
Bessemer Iron could be found and is credited with having 
bought 6600 to 8000 tons at about $17.50, Valley furnace. 
There is a moderate amount of inquiry for Foundry Iron, 
the Westinghouse interests having bought a small tonnage 
last week at about $17, Valley. There is a wide range in 
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prices on Northern Foundry Lron, and while we quote North- 
ern No. 2 from $17.25 to $17.50, Valley furnace, we note that 
some prominent sellers are holding their Lron at $17.75 to 
$18, Valley furnace. We also note some inquiry for Forge 
Iron, Northern brands being now held at $16, Valley, or 
$16.85, Pittsburgh. ‘There is not much inquiry for Steel, 
most consumers being covered by contracts, but prices are 
very strong. Bessemer Billets are about $26 and Open 
Hearth $27, maker’s mill. Sheet and Tin Bars are $27, 
maker’s mill, in random lengths. Tonnage in Finished Iron 
and Steel continues enormously heavy, and the mills are con- 
gested with tonnage. Sheets have been advanced $2 a ton 
and Tin Plate 10c. a box, effective November 20. Prices 
on Ferromanganese continue to climb, and small lots have 
sold at $90, Pittsburgh. 


Ferromanganese.—The Ferro market has gone beyond 
the price question and consumers are willing to pay any 
figure to get it. Several small lots for prompt delivery have 
sold on the basis of $90, Pittsburgh, and Ferro can hardly 
be had at any price. It is the scarcest article on the whole 
list, and predictions are made that it will sell at $100 a ton 
within a month. Some consumers who can spare a little are 
reselling it in the open market. 

Steel Rails.—The Lackawanna Steel Company has taken 
6000 tons for the Soo line and also 5000 tons for an electric 
railway in Indiana. Western roads have placed upward of 
50,000 tons and electric street car lines are placing large 
orders. We quote Standard Sections at $28 at mill and 
Splice Bars, 1.50c. to 1.60c. There is a moderate tonnage 
in Light Rails and prices are very firm. We quote Light 
Rails as follows: 8-lb., $36 to $37; 10-lb., $32 to $33; 12-Ib., 
$29 to $80; 16-lb., $27 to $28; 25-lb. to 45-lb., $26 to $26.50, 
all f.0.b. cars, maker’s mill. 


Rods.—There is a fair inquiry and the market is very 
strong. We continue to quote Bessemer and Open Hearth 
Rods at $82 and Open Hearth Chain Rods $33, maker’s 
mill. 


Muck Bar.—There is a moderate inquiry and prices are 
firm, best grades of Muck Bar made from all Pig Iron being 
held at about $29, Pittsburgh. 

Skelp.—Prices on Skelp are very firm, the mills being 
well filled up with tonnage and behind in deliveries. We 
quote: Grooved Steel Skelp, 1.55c. to 1.60c.; Sheared, 1.65c. 
to L.70c.; Grooved Iron Skelp, 1.65c. to 1.70c., and Sheared, 
1.75c. to 1.80c. These prices are for ordinary widths and 
are f.o.b. maker’s mill. 


Plates.—Pressure from some of the mills for an advance 
in Plates has become so strong that it is not unlikely some- 
thing may be done in this direction about December 15, on 
which date the Plate mills will probably hold a meeting to 
go over the situation. The leading Plate mills are filled 
with tonnage for some months ahead, while some of the 
smaller mills that can make reasonably prompt shipment 
are asking premiums in prices. We quote: Tank Plates, 4 
inch thick, 644 up to 100 inches in width, 1.60c., base at mills, 
Pittsburgh. Extras over the above prices are as follows: 

Extra per 


. . . 100 pounds 
Gauges lighter than 44-inch to and including 3-16- 


hte ee aaa ee $0.10 
SEG es ois Eb aad ss o's 066% Kase 0 15 
Es strats eh 5 ae bees nei ' 6 nai vie ud de bs 25 
Plates over 100 to 110 inches.................. .05 
Pilates over 110 to 115 inches.................. .10 
Plates over 115 to 120 inches.................. 15 
Plates over 120 to 125 imches..........ccecce0e> -25 
Plates over 125 to 180 inches. ..........c.e00e% 50 
Pe GUOG ee OIL Cs ke Sak cs cbeebacsicas 1.00 


All sketches (excepting straight taper Plates vary- 
ing not more than 4 inches in width at ends, 


narrowest end being not less than 30 inches)... .10 
Oe MOS uae cake sueb's th vn eeans + kekse -20 
Boiler and Flange Steel Plates................. 10 
Marine, “A. B, M. A.,” and ordinary Fire Box 

RT i Seca Re ra ee a a -20 
PE: SCUONE MUON 5s Gi wns eter ass sb poserarscie -B0 
Recemotive Pare Bor Btesl........cccscccccess .50 


Shell Grade of Steel is abandoned. 

TeRMS.—Net cash 30 days. For anticipated payments a 
maximum discount may be allowed at the rate of 6 per cent. per 
annum and for a longer time than 30 days interest shall be 
charged at the same rate per annum. Invoices paid within ten 
days from date thereof. discount of % of 1 per cent. is allow- 
able. Pacific Coast base, 1.40c., f.o.b. Pittsburgh, with all rali 
tariff rate of freight te destination added, no reduction for rec- 
tangular shapes 14 inches wide down to 6 inches of Tank, Ship 
or Bridge quality. 

Structural Material.—The American Bridge Company 
has taken a contract for a bridge to be built at Charleroi, 
Pa., taking about 1800 tons. Some large work is in sight, 
including two office structures and an opera house at Toledo, 
Ohio. The Pittsburgh Construction Company is erecting the 
Steel building to contain the new Structural mill of the 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Company in record breaking time. 
The Steel is rolled and fabricated by Jones & Laughlin, the 
Pittsburgh Construction Company doing only the erecting. 
Tonnage on the books of the mills is enormously heavy and 
they are some months behind in deliveries. We quote: 
Beams and Channels, up to 15-inch, 1.70c.; over 15-inch, 
1.80c.; Angles, 3 x 2 x % inch thick up to 6 x 6 inches, 
1.70c.; 8 x 8 and 7 x 3% inches, 1.80c.; Zees, 8-inch and 
larger, 1.70c.; Tees, 3-inch and larger, 1.75c. Under the 
Steel Bar card Angles, Channels and Tees under 38-inch are 
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1.60c., base for Bessemer and Open Hearth, subject to half 
extras on the Standard Steel Bar card. 

Sheets.—As anticipated in this report for several weeks, 
the American Sheet & Tin Plate Company has notified the 
trade of an advance of $2 a ton in prices on Black and Gal- 
vanized Sheets, effective from November 20. This advance 
is the natural result of a heavy demand for Sheets and the 
high prices of Sheet Bars. A very heavy tonnage of both 
Black and Galvanized Sheets has been entered by the lead- 
ing interests during the past two months, and the American 
Sheet & Tin Plate Company is now operating over 92 per 
cent. of its capacity, having only two plants idle, these being 
the Struthers and Midland works, the former plant being 
scheduled to start on Monday, November 27. The outside 
mills also report a material increase in demand, and the 
general condition of the Sheet industry is very satisfactory. 
We have advanced our prices $2 a ton and now quote as 
follows: Black Sheets, Box Annealed, one pass through cold 
rolls, 10 to 12 gauge, 1.90c.; Nos. 13 and 14, 1.95c.; Nos. 
15 and 16, 2c.; Nos. 17 to 21, 2.05c.; Nos. 22 and 24, 2.10c. ; 
Nos. 25 and 26, 2.15¢.; No. 27, 2.20c.; No. 28, 2.30c.; No. 
29, 2.45c., and No. 30 gauge, 2.55c. We quote Galvanized 
Sheets as follows: Nos. 10 and 11, 2.25c.; Nos. 12 to 14, 
2.35¢c.; Nos. 15 and 16, 2.45c.; Nos. 17 to 21, 2.60c.; Nos. 
22 to 24, 2.75c.; Nos. 25 and 26, 2.95c.; No. 27, 3.15c.; No. 
28, 3.35¢.; No. 29, 3.60c., and No. 30, 3.85c. We quote No. 
28 gauge Painted Roof Sheets at $1.65 per square and Gal- 
vanized Roofing Sheets, No. 28 gauge, at $2.90 per square 
for 2%-inch corrugations. Jobbers charge the usual ad- 
vances over above prices for small lots from store. 


Iron and Steel Bars.—Current tonnage in both Iron 
and Steel Bars continues fairly large, while buyers are 
specifying very freely on contracts. We quote Iron Bars 
at 1.80c. to 1.85c., Pittsburgh, the Republic Iron & Steel 
Company holding firmly for the latter price. We quote 
Steel Bars at 1.50c., base, half extras for carloads and larger 
lots. 

Hoops and Bands.—A fair amount of new tonnage is 
being placed, while specifications on contracts are very 
heavy, giving the mills a full amount of work. We quote 
Steel Hoops at 1.75c. and Bands to be used for cooperage 
purposes at 1.75c., the latter carry full Hoop and Band 
extras. Bands for other than cooperage purposes are 1.50c., 
base, half extras, as per Standard Steel card. Above prices 
are for carload lots, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, plus full tariff rail 
rate to point of delivery. 


Tin Plate.—Effective November 20, the American Sheet 
& Tin Plate Company advanced prices on all coated products 
10c. a box and we now quote Tin Plate at $3.40 per base box, 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh, for 14 x 20 100-lb. Cokes, terms 30 days, 
less 2 per cent. off for cash in 10 days. Demand for Tin 
Plate is more active than usual at this season of the year, 
the American Sheet & Tin Plate Company now operating 70 
per cent. of its Tin Plate capacity, against 45 per cent. at 
this time last year. The independent mills are also running 
quite full and the general situation in Tin Plate is fairly sat- 
isfactory. 

Merchant Steel.—Current tonnage continues fairly 
large and specifications on contracts are coming in very 
freely, the mills having all the tonnage on their books that 
they can turn out for some months ahead. Consumers of 
Shafting are now placing season contracts and the mills have 
taken a good deal of tonnage. We quote: Smooth Finished 
Tire, 1.70c.; Toe Calk Steel, 2c. to 2.05¢.; Railway Spring 
Steel, 1.65c. to 1.70c.; Cutter Shoes, 2.20c. to 2.25e.; Flat 
Sleigh Shoe, 1.50c. to 1.55c.; Crucible Tool Steel, bc. to 8c. for 
ordinary grades and 12c. and upward for special grades. 
The demand for Shafting is heavy, which we quote at 50 per 
cent. discount in carloads and 45 per cent. in less than car- 
loads, delivered in base territory. 


Raiiroad Spikes.—The demand continues very heavy, 
several of the local makers of Spikes having their entire 
product sold ahead for the next two or three months. We 
quote Railroad Spikes at $2 to $2.05 per 100 Ibs., f.o.b. 
maker’s mill. 

Spelter.—The market is fairly strong, but new demand 
is not urgent. We quote prime grades of Western Spelter at 
6c., St. Louis, equal to 6.12%4c., Pittsburgh. 

Merchant Pipe.—The demand for Merchant sizes of 
Pipe continues fairly active, and the mills have a good deal 
of tonnage ahead of them. As yet there are no indications 
of any betterment in prices. Discounts are as follows: 


Merchant Pipe. 
--Jobbers, carloads.—, —Consumers, carloads. 
Steel Steel 


: Iron. teel. Iron. 
Blk. Galv. Blk. Galv. Blk. Galy. Blk. Galv. 
%, & h % % & 
\% and i$ inch...... 7 «5h 69% 53% Ti «585 68% 5 
% and Sa isit ait, 76 64 73% 61 7% 68 7 60 
% to 6 inches....... S. 7. 3. &B.. e. 2 F- --a 
7 to 12 Inches...... 6U 3 57% 74 59 72 656% 
— strong, plain 
ends : 
\% to % inch....... 65 53 62% 50% 64 52 61 49 
% to 4 inches...... 72 60 oor 57% 71 59 #£=68% 56 
4% to 8 inches..... 68 56 65% 53% 67 55 64% 52 


Double extra strong, 
plain ends: 
% to § inches...... 61 50 58% 47% 60 49 57% 46% 
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Boiler Tubes.—The tonnage continues heavy, and 
specifications on contracts are coming in very freely. Prices 
are being fairly well observed, any shading being done is by 
one or two of the small outside mills. Discounts are as fol- 
lows: 

Boiler Tubes. 
Iron. Steel. 
t 


1 to 1% ImcheB. .... 1... cccceccesevens 41 t 
1% SS Sa 41 56 
Qe INEDEB. 0. oo ccc cre ccerccesenccces 46 58 
2% to & imches......cccccccccesesccess 53 64 
i Pe BEEPS cas cévevedeseeceeeentes 41 56 


On Boiler Tubes, 24% inch and smaller, over 18 feet long, 10 
per cent. net extra, and on 2% inch and larger, over 22 feet 
long, 10 per cent. net extra. 


Coke.—Consumers of both Furnace and Foundry Coke 
are pretty well covered by contracts and the demand has 
quieted down. Prices continue very firm, and odd lots of 
48-hour Connellsville Furnace Coke readily command $3 a 
ton, at oven. Strictly Connellsville Foundry Voke és held 
at $3.50 to $3.75 a ton, at oven, sales at the latter price 
being reported by several interests. Main line brands of Fur- 
nace Coke continue to be held at $2.50 to $2.75 a ton and 
Foundry at $3 to $3.25 a ton, at oven. Output of Coke con- 
tinues very heavy, the Upper and Lower Connellsville 
regions having made last week over 365,000 tons. 





Iron and Steel Scrap.—Prices on old material continue 
very firm. While the demand is active only a fair tonnage 
is being sold, consumers refusing in many cases to pay the 
high prices quoted by dealers, which are about as follows: 
Heavy Melting Scrap, $18; No. 1 Wrought Scrap, $20 to 
$20.50; Cast Lron Borings, $10.50 to $10.75; Bundled Sheet 
Scrap, $15.50 to $16; Old Steel Rails, short pieces, $18; 
long pieces, $17.75 to $18; Machinery Cast Scrap, $16; Cast 
Steel Scrap, $17 to $17.50; Old Car Wheels, $18 to $19; 
Malleable Iron Scrap, $16 to $16.50; Old Iron Ruils, $24, ail 
in gross tons, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 


Edward W. Wright & Co. have opened offices in room 
307, Empire Building, Pittsburgh, and will handle Pig Iron, 
Steel and other materials. The new firm will also act as 
selling agent for the Pennsylvania Swedish Iron Company, 
whose plant is at Cheswick, Pa., manufacturer of Charcoal 
Iron Blooms for Tin Plate, and Skelp, Stay Bolts and 
Boiler Tubes. Mr, Wright was formerly secretary and as- 
sistant treasurer of Spang, Chalfant & Co., Pittsburgh. 


The Independent Steel & Wire Company has removed 
its main offices to the House Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. The 
company still has an office and factory in Chicago and will 
open an office in New York. 


a 


Cleveland. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, November 21, 1905. 

Iron Ore.—Arrivals at lower lake ports have been suf- 
ficiently numerous to exceed the car supply at this end, 
with the result that boats are being delayed longer now 
at ‘unloading ports than at any time during the season. 
Lower lake docks are reported as pretty generally con- 
gested. Small blocks of Bessemer Old Range Ore are being 
sold at $4, f.o.b. Lake Erie docks, but the general buying 
movement has not started. The expected price is $4.25 for 
such ore on big sales to run through 1906. 

Pig Iron.—The supply of Foundry Iron for quick ship- 
ment is extremely small. Two or three large makers have 
received inquiries during the week upon which they have 
been forced to report that they do not know of any Iron for 
sale. This situation is nearly general through this terri- 
tory and applies to a considerable extent to business for the 
first quarter of the year. On either prompt shipment or first 
quarter delivery nothing less than $18 for No. 2 in the Val- 
leys is now being heard. A few of the Southern makers have 
Iron to sell ere for quick shipment and some contracts have 
been closed on the basis of $14.50, Birmingham, for No. 2. 
The situation is strong in Steel making Irons also. The 
supply of Basic is especially short. One of the large fur- 
naces producing this Iron is now out of blast and the others 
are tied up in a way that prevents much of the Iron finding 
its way upon the market. The Bessemer supply is also short, 
while Malleable is not to be had. The price ranges at about 
$17.25 to $17.50 at the furnace for all grades of this ma- 
terial. The furnacemen predict that from the present outlook 
$20 Iron will be seen tong before the end of the first quar- 
ter of next year. The Coke situation continues strong. The 
best grades of 72-hour Foundry Coke are selling at $4 at the 
oven, with first half contracts possible in some quarters at 
$3.90. Furnace Coke ranges about $3.25 to $3.50 at the oven. 


Finished Iron and Steel.—The Sheet market has ad- 
vanced all around. The market has been stiffening for the 
past three weeks, due to the fact that smaller producers have 
ceased their price cutting, being well filled with business. 
As a result the mills have advanced the price of Blue An- 
nealed $1 a ton and the other grades $2 a ton, the market 
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being especially strong for Galvanized. Quotations out of 
stock have not changed on Blue Annealed, remaining at 
2.05c. for No. 10 as a basis as heretofore, although the quo- 
tations on the other grades have gone up, No. 28 One 
Pass Cold Rolled being quoted at 2.65c. and No. 28 Galva- 
nized being quoted at 3.65c. The Bar Iron situation is also 
very strong. One or two of the important makers in this 
territory have turned down orders from good customers, mak- 
ing the statement that they have nothing to ship before the 
first of next July. Some few of the smaller mills have small 
lots for quick shipment to be had at stiff prices. The mar- 
ket ranges between 1.75c. and 1.80c., Youngstown. The Bar 
Steel market is still strong for the larger sizes, the car 
builders being the best buyers. On these sizes specifications 
against old contracts are extremely heavy and new busi- 
ness exceeds the possibilities of the mills. The smaller sizes 
are easy, shipments being possible at an early date and the 
mills wanting business. Outdoor work is still going on, with 
a resultant strong demand for Structural Steel. Most of 
the buying is now through the jobbers in this territory. 
General sizes sell at 2.50c. out of stock and the smaller 
sizes, especially 7 and 8 inch, selling at 3c. Some of the 
smaller Eastern mills are selling in this market at $6 and 
$7 premium over the association price of 1.70c., Pittsburgh. 
The shortage of Billets is known to be acute and buyers 
express doubts of their ability to get any such supply as 
would satisfy their demands. Some few lots of Forging 
quality have been sold at $31 and even $32 at the mill. but 
generally it is not to be had even at that price. The demand 
for Plates is also stronger, the new demand from the ship- 
building interests cutting something of a figure in the trade. 
It is known that several good contracts are still pending 
with the various lake shipyards and some of them are ex- 
pected to be closed in a very short time. The demand from 
that quarter is therefore strong. Specifications on old con- 
tracts are unusually heavy. Light Rails are also strong, 
with the supply limited. 


Old Material.—The market for the time being is slow. 
The consumers are not buying and seem to be trying to ham- 
mer prices. A good many quotations are nominal. The fol- 
lowing is the list of quotations of dealers to the trade, gross 
tons: Old Steel Rails, $16 to $16.50; Old Iron Rails, 
$22.50 to $23; Iron Car Wheels $16 to $16.50; Heavy Melt- 
ing Steel, $16.50 to $17.50. Net tons: Cast Borings, $9.50 
to $10; No. 1 Busheling, $15 to $15.50; No. 1 Railroad 
Wrought, $16.50 to $17.50; Iron Car Axles, $22 to $23: 
No. 1 Cast, $14.50 to $15; Stove Plate, $11; Iron and Steel 
Turnings and Drillings, $11. 


a 


Cincinnati. 


FIFTH AND MAIN Sts., November 22, 1905.— (By Telegraph. ) 
Pig Iron.—The market situation continues to show great 
strength, although the week’s sales have possibly been less 
than the preceding one. With so many of the furnaces 
absolutely out of the market or making quotations that are 
practically prohibitive the visible supply of Iron offering 
through the first quarter of next year is perceptibly less than 
it was a week since. Neither do we find as many quotations 
being made as formerly, showing almost conclusively that a 
more uniform basis has been reached. Inquiry is said to be 
fairly good in a small way, especially for the first and 
second quarters of next year. Then, again, there are some 
buyers who figured on having sufficient tonnage to tide them 
over the remainder of this year who have found it necessary 
occasionally to buy what may be termed an emergency sup- 
ply until delayed shipments arrive. This is largely due to 
the car situation, which is quite serious and becoming more 
so each week. We are unable to note any reason why the 
quotations on both Northern and Southern brands as printed 
last week should be changed, and while we find some fur- 
naces holding for $14.50, Birmingham, we hear of no sales 
of moment at this figure and feel confident that $14 to-day 
actually represents the ruling quotation and established mar- 
ket price. The situation as regards Northern furnaces 1s 
practically unchanged, quotations, however, being more at 
variance and more difficult to locate. As a general proposi- 
tion, however, it looks as though $17.50 at furnace was un- 
questionably established, with a few sales at figures 50c. in 
advance. Gray Forge and the lower grades are in fair de- 
mand, with the supply greatly restricted. Basie and Malle- 
able are strong, with one or two large sales reported. We 
learn of an inquiry for 1500 tons of Foundry from a local 
melter, which is perhaps the largest open inquiry -at present. 
We are told of one sale of about 5000 tons of mixed grades 
of Northern and Southern to one of the large car compani-s. 
Freight rates from Hanging Rock district are $1.15, and 
from Birmingham $2.75. We quote, f.o.b. Cincinnati: 


Southern Coke. No. 
Southern Coke, No. 


1 

rath wn ae at's. aod wialarwnd adelae 16.75 
IR TO ER cintickedavos waeeseeoewn 16.25 
SO CN . BUN Rs 6 dca bneee Bbq Fac v 8X0 owe 15.75 
I A I ae 0 in wi n'e sacle eiaiale 17.25 
ee at SS eee 16.75 
Southern Coke, Gray Forge..............eeec. 15.50 


Southern Coke, Mottled..................... . 15.25 
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Ohio Silvery, No. 1 (S ¥ ateee) 
Lake Superior Coke, No. 

Lake Superior Coke, No. 

Lake Superior Coke, No. 3 


Car Wheel and Malleable Irons. 


Standard Southern Car Wheel........ $20.25 to $20.50 
Lake Superior Car Wheel and Malleable 19.50 to 19.75 


Coke.—This market is of such strength that exaggera- 
tion is well nigh impossible. Trade during the past week 
has not been quite so active, but this is largely the result 
of shipments being restricted to such an extent that sellers 
are loth to make promises to consumers that they are abso- 
lutely certain they cannot fulfill, There is apparently a 
full supply of Coke at the ovens, but the car supply is 
simply inadequate to handle it. We are advised of in- 
stances where consumers have chartered special equipment 
from the railroads that they might in a measure protect 
themselves and be enabled to receive a working supply of 
this commodity. Prices are firm and ruling strong. We 
quote the best grades of Connellsville and Virginia Foundry 
grades selling from $3 to $3.25, ovens. 


Finished Iron and Steel.—The demand for Structural 
Iron and Plates and car material continues unabated. The 
mills are contracted for this class of material well into 
next year, and were the capacity even greater there would 
yet be enough demand to utilize their added facilities. The 
car situation enters into this department of the trade also 
and is causing very serious inconvenience. Prices are un- 
changed. We quote, f.o.b. Cincinnati: Iron Bars, in car- 
load lots, 1.65c., with half extras; the same in smaller lots, 
1.90c., with full extras; Steel Bars, in carload lots, 1.63c., 
with half extras; the same in small lots, 1.85c., with full 
extras; Base Angles, 1.73c., in carload lots; Beams and 
Channels, in carload lots, 1.83c.; Plates, %4-inch and heavier, 
1.73c., in carload lots; in smaller lots, 1.90c.; Sheets, 16- 
gauge, in carload lots, 2.15c.; in smaller lots, 2.70c.; 14- 
gauge, in carload lots, 2.05c.; in smaller lots, 2.6Uc.; Steel 
Tire, % x 3-16 and heavier, 1.83c., in carload lots. 


Old Material.—There are no new developments and 
trade is fairly active and well maintained. With the rolling 
mills busy consumption has increased greatly, and dealers 
report a very healthy condition of affairs. We quote dealers’ 
prices, f.o.b. Cincinnati: No. 1 Railroad Wrought Scrap, 
$17 to $17.50 per net ton; No, 1 Cast Scrap, $14 to $14.50 
per net ton; Iron Rails, $20 to $21 per gross ton; Steel Rails, 
rolling mill lengths, $15 to $15.50 per gross ton; Relaying 
Rails, 56-lb. and upward, $24.50 to $25 per gross ton; Iron 
Axles, $22.50 to $23 per net ton; Car Wheels, $16.50 to $17 
per gross ton. Heavy Melting Scrap, $15 to $15.50 per 
gross ton; Low Phosphorus Scrap, $18.50 to $19 per gross 
ton. 

——__.9+- 


Birmingham. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., November 20, 1905. 


Pig Iron.—The market is slowly but steadily advanc- 
ing and the end is not in sight. Each week brings stronger 
prices and the exceptional price of this week invariably be- 
comes the ruling price of next. Iron was easily obtainable 
last week at $14, with a few sales at $14.50, and this week it 
is firm at $14.50, with some sales reported at $15, for No. 
2 Foundry. It can hardly be expected that the advance in 
future will be as rapid as during the past few weeks, but 
much higher Iron is sure to come, and those who have failed 
to cover for the firast half of next year will experience dffi- 
culty in securing their requirements. Almost all the sales re- 
ported this week have been for delivery the second quarter 
of next year, a number of furnaces having withdrawn from 
the market for the first quarter and some of them absolutely 
refusing to make any quotations at all for delivery next 
year” Another rare thing for this district was sprung on the 
buyers here when one of the largest producers informed their 
trade that they had instructions to hold no quotations open 
longer than 24 hours. In less strenuous times an option 
for a week or even a month can usually be had for the asking, 
but the sellers now seem to be expecting hourly advances 
and an option on a heavy tonnage would work to their dis- 
advanhage should the same occur. The buying is still con- 
fined to the smaller purchasers, no sales for large amounts 
having been reported. 

No. 1 furnace of the Republic Company, at Thomas, 
which has been out of blast undergoing repairs for some 
time, will be blown in this week. This, however, wil] not 
materially affect their production, as they will probably blow 
out another stack for relining at once. 

The Quinn Furnace Company of Gadsden, who recently 
bought the old Coosa Furnace from the receivers of the 
Southern Car & Foundry Company, have repaired and re- 
lined same and announce that they will begin making Char- 
coal [ron within the next 30 days. 

It is understood that the Alabama Steel & Wire Com- 
pany at Gadsden is planning extensive improvements, but 
is not ready to talk for publication. Along just what line 
this development will be made is. not given out, but it is 
probable that mills for the manufacture of the surplus from 
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its Steel plant will be erected. The majority of this out- 
put is now used by its Wire and Rod mill at Ensley. The 
trend of the times seems to be for the producers of the raw 
material to make the same into the finished product. A most 
interesting object lesson along this line was shown by the 
Yennessee Coal, Iron & Railway Company in its exhibit at 
the Alabama: State Fair held here last week. It showed 
the Ore from the time it was dug and the different proc- 
esses through which it passed until it was rolled into Steel 
Rails, claiming the time consumed was only 18 hours. Prob- 
ably no other place in the world is able to produce Steel 
Rails from the earth to their finished state in so short a time. 
It uses the molten Iron from its furnaces in its Steel plant 
adjoining and the Steel Billets are rolled into Rails before 
cooling. It is now perfecting plans for a Cast Iron Water 
Vipe plant on the same principle. 


New York. 


New York, November 22, 1905. 


Pig Iron.—Locally the market has been rather quiet in 
Foundry Irons, but quite a large business has been done in 
the New England territory. The market continues very 
firm, with prices as follows: Northern Iron, No. 1 Foundry, 
$18.75 to $19; No. 2 Foundry, $18.25 to $18.50; No. 2 
Plain, $17.75 to $18, tidewater. Southern Iron is selling 
on the basis of $17.75 to $18.25 for No. 2 Foundry. 


Steel Rails.—Orders continue to crowd in upon the 
mills, the most noteworthy contract of the past week being 
34,000 tons for the Illinois Central. The Colorado South- 
ern, New Orleans & Pacific has bought 17,000 tons, and the 
Beaumont, Sour Lake & Western (Texas) has taken 9000 
tons. Other contracts include 4000 tons for the Chicago & 
Western Indiana, 5000 tons for the Chicago, St. Paul, Min- 
neapolis & Omaha, 5000 tons for the Alaska Central, 4000 
tons for the [Illinois Traction, and 3000 tons additional for 
the Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh. Pending negotiations 
for Rails involve a very considerable tonnage and there are 
a goodly number of roads which have made no provision as 
yet for any of their next year’s requirements. 


Structural Material.—Import business in Structural 
Shapes has been proceeded with so quietly that its propor- 
tions have scarcely been appreciated. Since the beginning 
of the present movement early in September it is estimated 
that about 40,000 tons of German Structural Steel has heen 
sold for delivery in the United States, and importations are 
now coming into Boston, New York, Philadelphia and Bal- 
timore, with additional business being figured on. The price 
has advanced from £5 1s. per metric ton, c.i.f. New York in 
Septemier to £5 10s. This last figures out 1.21%4c. to 
1.22¢., to which is to be added 0.5c. duty, making the New 
York price about 1.72c., or quite below that of domestic ma- 
terial. The German Steel Syndicate is able to make Ameri- , 
can deliveries in six weeks from the placing of the order. 
Bridge work has gone upon the books of the American 
Bridge Company in large volume in November. The largest 
contract of the week is 30,000 tons for the Harriman roads, 
bringing the total for the three weeks of this month up to 
60,000 tons, or nearly as much as for September and October 
together. Bids were sent in this week on 8000 tons for the 
Chicago & Northwestern Railroad elevated work at Chi- 
cago, a very considerable increase over the 2600 tons called 
for when this work was first bid on. Building demand is 
comparatively light. A feature in industrial lines is the de- 
mand from car works, all of which are urging forwatd the 
work on additions forced by the overwhelming car orders 
of recent months. We quote the following minimum prices 
for tidewater delivery on shipments from mills: beams, 
Channels, Angles and Zees, 1.84\4c.; Tees, 1.8914c.; Bulb 
Angles and Deck Beams, 1.99%4c. Beams 18 to 24 inches, 
0.10c. extra; Angles over 6 inches, 0.10c. extra. Saies of 
Structural Steel out of stock have been made at 2.5UVe. and 
as high as 3c. oe 


Plates.—Small orders are fairly numerous. While the 
aggregate tonnage involved in such business is’ not very 
large, the Eastern mills, nevertheless, are continuing to re- 
ceive good orders from the West and are getting in shape to 
command premiums for prompt delivery. A meeting of 
the manufacturers was held in this city last week, at which 
an effort was made by some of those present to advance the 
official quotation, but a majority decided not to do so at 
present. This conclusion, however, will not in any way 
prevent the asking of premiums whenever the market will 
justify such action. Quotations at tidewater for shipment 
from mills are as follows: Sheared Tank Plates, 1.7414c. to 
1.8444c.; Flange Plates, 1.84%4c. to 1.944%c; Marine Plates, 
1.9444c. to 2.0444c.; Fire Box Plates, 2.04%4c. to 2.60c., ac- 
cording to specifications. 


Bars.—The members of the Eastern Bar Iron trade 
held their regular monthly meeting Wednesday afternoon, 
November 15, and after a consideration of the condition of 
trade decided not to advance prices, but to reaffirm the 
former official quotation. This official price, however, is 
still merely nominal, as premiums of $2 to $3 per ton are 
being asked and easily obtained. While the demand may 
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not be quite so active as it has been, the mills are reported 
to be very full of work. Quotations are continued at 1.84%. 
to 1.89'4c., tidewater, for Bar Iron, and 1.64%4c. to 1.84%4c., 
tidewater, for Steel Bars. The small Iron rolling mills in 
this vicinity are understood to be getting from 1.90c. to 2c. 
for Bar Iron for prompt delivery. 

Cast Iron Pipe.—A sharp demand is still noted for 
quick shipment of small sizes. Heavy inquiries are being 
received for next year. The Providence contract for 7000 
tons was awarded last Thursday to an independent Eastern 
foundry. The New York City contract for 7800 tons, on 
which bids were recently opened, has not been awarded, but 
will shortly be readvertised. Bids on the New York City let- 
ting for 30,000 tons will be opened this afternoon. Prices are 
stronger, both by reason of the heavy demand for pipe and 
the continued increase in the price of Pig Iron, and carload 
lots are now quoted at $28.50 per net ton for 6-inch, at tide- 
water. 

Old Material.—Dealers report a good, firm market. 
Prices of Steel Scrap have not advanced, but it is under- 
stood that quite a number of consumers are short of stock 
and dealers are looking for considerably higher prices as 
soon as genuine winter weather sets in, which will prevent 
the gathering of old track material. A sale of 6000 tons of 
Heavy Melting Steel Scrap is reported at $18, delivered at 
works in eastern Pennsylvania. We are advised by one of 
the eastern Pennsylvania Steel companies that it is suf- 
fering from an embargo at present purely on account of the 
heavy deliveries of Steel Scrap being made by dealers with 
whom it had contracts. The deliveries were made much 
faster than expected. Everything in the Cast Scrap line 
is strong on account of the advancing prices of Pig Iron. 
In fact, holders of all kinds of material are very firm and 
are holding out for the highest prices obtainable. Quota- 
tions are approximately as follows for New York and vicin- 
ity, per gross ton: 


Old Irom Balle. .... ccc ccc ccccces «eG 2200 to $28.00 
Se ee ee 25.00 to 26.00 
Old Steel Rails, rerolling lengths...... 16.50 to 17.50 
Old Steel Rails, short pieces.......... 16.50 to 17.00 
Heavy Melting Steel Scrap........... 16.50 to 17.00 
Standard Hammered Iron Car Axles... 25.00 to 26.00 
Old Steel Car Axles.........-.eseees 21.00 to 22.00 
No. 1 Railroad Wrought............. 21.50to 22.00 
oo Wh.” OR.” Cer ee ree 18.50 to 19.25 
No. 1 Yard Wrought, long ........... 19.50 to 20.50 
Sr, BRE WROUGNE, GMONE. ccccccccce 17.50 to 18.50 
WEOUREE BURG. occ vcccccsvccccncccees 15.25 to 15.50 
ROE Ono ooh ws ce Vise ects es cece 11.50 to 12.00 
CE Er case eck heeane nv eueececwns 9.25to 9.50 
WROUMRE “TOPMIMGE. 6 occ cc vecccccccns 13.00 to 13.50 
Be a ere eee ee 18.00 to 18.50 
Wa 2 BEMCMIRETY CONE. ow cc ccc ce ccccce 15.00 to 15.25 
NE ees 5 ao occas 64, Ae * #0 Wee 12.00 to 13.00 
OE Peer rere 15.50 to 16.50 





Metal Market. 


New York, November 22, 1905. 


Pig Tin.—The market has been quiet, but sales of fair 
amounts have been made from day to day, ranging from the 
low point of 33.30c. on Thursday to 33.50c. on Tuesday. 
To-day’s market is firm at 33.60c. The London range of 
prices has been very steady, with a slight advance in futures 
as well as in spot. Sales on the London Exchange have been 
in fair volume. The prices now ranging in New York are 
slightly below import cost, and this is undoubtedly due to 
sales of Tin bought at much lower prices, which show a 
handsome profit to the holders. One good sized cargo has 
arrived during the week, making the total imports so far 
this month 2550 tons, and there are afloat for American 
ports 1695 tons, of which about 500 tons will reach here 
this month. With the renewal of activity in the Tin Plate 
mills as well as the large volume of business in allied lines 
these arrivals may be needed. 

Copper.—The situation in this market at the present 
time is most peculiar and unusual. A buying demand has 
set in, and quotations have advanced rapidly. The larger 
holders of the metal say that they have no stock at the pres- 
ent time and are unwilling to make future commitments be- 
cause of the uncertainty of the market as well as the scarc- 
ity of metal. The market for Lake apparently ranges be- 
tween 16%c. and 17%%c. for spot December and January. A 
producer of Electrolytic Copper states that his firm has sold 
this grade of Copper for delivery as far as March, 1906, at 
17c. Casting Grades range between 165%c. and 16%c. Even 
at this high range of prices some buyers are unable to se- 
cure metal for prompt delivery. Production is very large 
and consumption is going on at a rapid rate, but the ex- 
port movement is small, amounting to but 8545 tons for the 
first 21 days of the month. The London market is like- 
wise higher at £75 12s. 6d. for spot, £73 12s. 6d. for future 
and £80 5s. for Best Selected. 

Spelter.—The market is firm and there is an excellent 
demand. St. Louis holders are selling at the unchanged 
quotation of 6c., and for New York delivery 6.12%c. is 
quoted. In the Ore market there has been no change in 
price, but offerings from sellers in a number of instances re- 
sulted in no takings on the part of the buyers. In the Lon- 
don market the price is unchanged, at £28 10s. 
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Pig Lead.—Spot shipments of carload lots are almost 
unobtainable. Sales have been made on a basis of 5.50c., St. 
Louis. In New York the situation is practically the same, 
5.70c. being asked for carload lots. In a jobbing way prices 
ranging from 5.87%4c. to 6c. are frequently obtained. The 
American Smelting & Refining Company quotes shipment 
Lead at 5.25c. for 50-ton lots, but orders are only taken on 
the basis of price current on date of shipment. In London 
the market is a trifle firmer, at £15 8s. 9d. 


Antimony.—Business is dull and quotations are slightly 
lower at 12.25c. to 12.75c. for Cookson’s, 12c. to 12.50c. for 
Hallett’s and 11.25c. to 12c. for other brands. 

Nickel.—Large lots are selling at 40c. to 45c., and small- 
er quantities at 50c. to 55c. 

Quicksiiver.—The old price of $40 per flask of 75 lbs. 
in 100-flask lots continues. In San Francisco domestic or- 
ders are held on a basis of $39. In London Rothschild’s 
price is £7 5s. 

Tin Plate.—Considerable improvement has been noted 
both in the volume of orders and in the matter of price. The 
principal producer on the 20th advanced prices on 100-Ib. 
IC Coke Plates to a basis of $3.59, f.o.b. New York, and 
$3.40, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. It is understood that a number of 
mills will start up in December. In Swansea Welsh Plates 
are unchanged at 12s. 9d. 

oO oo 


Iron and Industrial Stocks. 


NEw York, November 22, 1905. 

The special feature of the past week has been the great 
activity in the so-called Southern group of the iron and 
steel stocks. Tennessee Coal reached an extreme point of 
106% on Monday, Sloss-Sheffield common touched 89 on 
Tuesday and Republic preferred attained its high record of 
99%, also on Tuesday. These stocks were advanced on the 
persistent report that a deal is in contemplation involving 
the consolidation of the companies named. Some recession 
occurred on Tuesday afternoon. A few of the other indus- 
trial stocks showed upward movements, notably American 
Locomotive preferred, which advanced on Tuesday from 
114% to 12044; Pressed Steel common, which advanced from 
the low point of 48% on Thursday and reached 52% on 
Tuesday; Colorado Fuel, which sold at 43 on Thursday 
touched 46% on Monday. Other industrial stocks were 
strong, but fluctuations were not so wide. Last transactions 
in active stocks up to 1.30 p.m. to-day were made at the fol- 
lowing prices: Can common 9%, preferred 70%; Car & 
Foundry common 40%, preferred 101; Locomotive common 
704, preferred 117%; Steel Foundries common 12%, pre- 
ferred 46144; Colorado Fuel 453%; Pressed Steel common 
51%, preferred 99; Railway Spring common 595%; Republic 
common 2714, preferred 9914; Sloss-Sheffield common 864; 
Tennessee Coal 104%; United States Steel common 38, pre- 
ferred 10314; Cast Iron Pipe common 38%, preferred 93. 

The J. A. Fay & Eagan Company, Cincinnati, on Novem- 
ber 14 declared a quarterly dividend of 1% per cent. on the 
preferred stock and a quarterly dividend of 114 per cent on 
the common stock, both payable November 20. 

Dividends.—The National Lead Company has declared 
the regular quarterly dividend of 1% per cent. on the pre- 
ferred stock, payable December 15. 


oe 


New York Pig Iron Warrant Market. 


The sale of pig iron warrants and pig iron warrant certi- 
ficates in the Produce Exchange during the week ending at 
noon Wednesday amounted to 3600 tons, of which 700 tons 
were warrants. There was a noticeable increase in the sale 
of certificates and good prices were established. Transac- 
tions were as follows: 500 tons April, regular, $17.50; 100 
tons November, regular, $17.25; 400 tons November, regu- 
lar, $17.30; 200 tons March, regular, $17.50; 100 tons Janu- 
ary, foundry, $17.40; 100 tons March, regular, $17.50; 100 
tons January, foundry, $17.40; 100 tons March, regular, 
$17.50; 100 tons March, foundry, $17.55; 500 tons March, 
regular, $17.50; 100 tons December, foundry, $17.20; 500 
tons April, regular, $17.50; 500 tons Dayton G. F., $13.10; 
200 tons Dayton No. 4 foundry, $13.45. 

The following prices were established on call Wednesday 
noon : 


ar -—Foundry.—_, 


id. Asked. Bid. Asked. 
DO aGte ns Ciwewiweas $17.50 rer $17.10 an at 
ee 17.00 $17.50 17.10 $18.00 
BOOMER c caccccceces 17.30 17.50 17.30 18.00 
MEE? hed < caseuscen 17.40 17.65 17.45 17.65 
EY. os cdnécrctce 17.55 17.85 17.55 17.85 
BO cee dcdecoedews 17.50 17.75 17.50 17.85 
pO err ee 17.55 17.75 err énae 

eee ———e 


The Buffalo Steam Pump Company has commenced 
the erection of extensive additions to its plant in North 
Tonawanda, N. Y., which will more than double its pres- 
ent capacity. 
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Central American Notes. 


San Jost, C. A., November 15, 1905.—A work which 
will tend to revolutionize American carrying trade in 
this hemisphere has been silently and slowly nearing 
completion across the Isthmus of Tehuantepec. Sir Weet- 
man Pearson, under contract with the Government, has 
finally relaid the whole line with steel from Atlantic to 
Pacific. Several of the curves in the swampy region of 
Tehuantepec have been straightened, new buildings have 
been put up and the rolling material greatly improved. 
Both Salina Cruz, on the Pacific, and Coatzacolcos, on 
the Atlantic side, have been dredged and generally 
cleaned up, new piers and wharves built and-two or three 
branch roads run for short distances into the rubber 
and fruit regions. A new line of steamers will be run to 
San Francisco in connection with the railroad and a 
Japanese line will be put on to Salina Cruz, touching 
at Honolulu. On the Gulf steamers wi!l run to Galves- 
ton, New Orleans and New York. In this way it is ex- 
pected that in the next ten years, or until the completion 
of the Panama Canal, an enormous amount of East and 
West traflic will go over this new line, which is now 
ready for any amount of freight. Nearly $20,000,000 
are said to have been spent in these improvements. 

The discovery of a number of fraud companies in 
the United States, which pretended to cultivate rubber, 
coffee, bananas and cotton has put a quietus on the pur- 
chase of large tracts of land in Campeche, Vera Cruz, 
Chiapas and other States. This is unfortunate because 
it may also give a setback to the railway lines building 
in these regions. Of course legitimate business will sur- 
vive and be the better for it in the end. These sections 
are extremely prolific, but it is worse than insanity to 
try to grow coffee on banana land or cotton where 
coffee thrives. 

The rise in the price of silver is helping business 
throughout Latin-America, and with the good crops of 
coffee, sugar, fruit, cotton, &c., a good year is now ex- 
pected. Copper and lead mining is picking up in San 
Salvador, Cholutect and Segovia. On the Coco and Ulna 
rivers engineers are at work inspecting conditions for 
the purpose of bringing in gold dredges. From time im- 
memorial these rivers have produced gold, but no sys- 
tematic work has ever been done till now. The “ bug- 
bear” of the Nicaragua Canal route, which has beer 
lately revived as being under British and Japanese con- 
trol, is one of those make-believes which may be ex- 
pected to bob up at intervals in the next ten years. If 
nothing else, the volcanic cones which stud the whole 
route of this Nicaragua project would make a canal im- 
possible. No human agency could prevent the canal being 
wrecked at any moment, and as often as a dozen times a 
year! 

———_»>- @ ———— 


The Illinois Steel Company’s Proposed Ex- 
pansion. 


In response to repeated inquiries recently made BE. H. 
Gary chairman of the Board of Directors of the United 
States Steel Corporation, gave out the following state- 
ment November 22: 

“A large body of land approximating 2500 acres, lo- 
eated on the shore of Lake Michigan in the State of Indi- 
ana, has recently been acquired in the interest of the 
United States Stee] Corporation or its subsidiary compa- 
nies. The Illinois Steel Company will probably in the 
near future make important improvements on this prop- 
erty for manufacturing purposes. The extent of the im- 
provements will depend upon the attitude of the public 
authorities in Indiana and Illinois respectively. Former- 
ly the concentration of plants of this company has been 
carried out at its location at South Chicago. During the 
past ten years its works, known as North Works and 
Bridgeport Works, located within the city limits of Chi- 
eago, have been partially removed to the South Chicago 
location. This location is well adapted to its business in 
many ways, and the works there would be further de- 
veloped if there were sufficient room at that point. The 
disposition of the Indiana officials seems to be to encour- 
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age the location of industries in Indiana in every reason- 
able way, and therefore the recent purchases have been 
decided upon. In any event there will probably be erected 
on this site blast furnaces, open hearth furnaces, by- 
product coke ovens and various mills for the manufacture 
of a diversity of steel products.” 


New Publications. 


A Pocket Book of Mechanical Engineering. By Chas. 
M. Sames, B. Se. Size, 4 x 6% inches; pages, 168; 
leather binding. Published by the author, Jersey 
City, N. J. 

This book is a condensed mechanical engineer’s pocket 
book, giving only the most important and most used 
tables, data, formulas, &c.,so that it may be conveniently 
earried in the pocket. I: has been compiled from infor- 
mation obtained from standard treatises and reference 
books, transactions of engineering societies, technical 
periodicals and manufacturers’ catalogues, and the au- 
thor’s own memoranda collected during the last fifteen 
years. The contents are classified under the headings 
Mathematics; Chemical Data; Materials; Strength of 
Materials, Structures and Machine Parts; Energy and 
the Transmission of Power; Heat and the Steam Engine; 
Hydraulics and Hydraulic Machinery; Shop Data and 
Electrotechnics. This is the first edition of the book and 
the author particularly invites suggestions for subsequent 
editions and advices as to errors in the present one. 

—_»>-e—___—_ 


As a result of the bimonthly settlement at Youngs- 
town, Ohio, last week, wages of puddlers and heaters will 
not be advanced during November and December, pud- 
dling remaining on a basis of $5.50 a ton. The shipments 
of iron bars by the mills in September and October 
showed that the average price was less than 1.5 cents per 
pound. It is very probable that at the next bi-monthly 
settlement to be made in January wages of puddlers and 
heaters will be materially advanced, as the Republic 
Iron & Steel Company is stated to be holding iron bars 
on the basis of 1.80 cents, Youngstown. 





The Pittsburgh Coal Company closed a contract on 
Tuesday with the Republic Iron & Steel Company for 
practically its entire supply of coal for a period of five 
years. It is said that the annual minimum amount of 
coal that will be taken under this contract will be 500,- 
000 tons, and it may considerably exceed this amount. 
The Pittsburgh Coal Company has a similar contract 
with the United States Steel Corporation. 


The Manhattan Bridge contract for a bridge over the 
East River, New York, will probably have to be relet, as 
the court of original jurisdiction decided November 21 
that the award to the Pennsylvania Steel Company was 
open to too many objections and an injunction asked for 
by a taxpayer was made permanent. The city can of 
course appeal to a higher court, but much time would 
be lost waiting for a decision. 


The Republic Iron & Steel Company, which is building 
a new blast furnace at Hazleton, Ohio, has decided to add 
a second new stack, which will be 20x 85 feet, the same 
size as the stack now being built. The first stack, which 
is pretty well under way, is expected to be ready for oper- 
ation by April of next year. 


The Youngstown Works of the National Tube Com- 
pany will be shut down November 18, but will likely be 
idle only a short time. The plant makes the larger sizes 
of pipe and casing, the demand for which is a little quiet 
at present. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad has under advisement the 
electric operation of its road between Camden and Atlan- 
tie City, N. J. 


Oxford Furnace of the Empire Iron & Steel Company 
at Oxford, N. J., will go into blast in January. 
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The Machinery Trade. 


New York, November 22, 1905. 


Though the machinery trade has for some time been up 
to the Al mark the past week has been one of exceptional 
activity, there being an increase in both orders and _ in- 
quiries. Some large inquiries have come into the market 
and large orders have been placed. A few of the latter are 
but the forerunners of more extensive purchases to be made 
within a short time; in fact it is expected that the com- 
panies which are placing the important orders will continue 
buying well into the first of the year. 


National Machine Tool Builders’ Special Meeting. 


Though the date has not been definitely set, it is probable 
that the special meeting of the National Machine Tool Build- 
ers’ Association will be held in New York December 4 and 5, 
so that those who wish may attend the session of the Ameri- 
can Society of Mechanical Engineers, which will be held 
in this city, beginning December 5. There are several very 
important matters to come up at the meeting, which will 
no doubt be one of the most notable the association has 
held for some time. The meeting is referred to in more 
detail in the New England Machinery Market. 

F. D. Mitchell, who is the secretary-treasurer of the 
American Supply and Manufacturers’ Association, with 
offices at 309 Broadway, New York, has issued a call for a 
meeting of the Executive Committee of that association to 
be held at the Grand Hotel, Cincinnati, on the morning of 
November 27. The members of the Executive committees of 
the National Supply and Machinery Dealers’ Association 
and the Southern Supply and Machinery Dealers’ Associa- 
tion have been invited and have expressed their intention to 
accept the invitation. There are a number of important 
matters which the heads of these prominent organizations 
will consider jointly. One thing will be the selection of a 
meeting place where the three organizations can hold their 
general conventions simultaneously some time next spring. 

At the annual meeting of the Leather Belting Manufac- 
turers’ Association, held in New York on Novem'er 16, it 
was decided to advance the price of leather belting 10 per 
cent. over prices prevailing. This advance was effected by 
changing the discounts and it went into force immediately 
after the meeting. No change wiil be made in the present 
price-list, according to an announcement made by the asso- 
ciation, but it is stated in the trade that a larger advance 
may be expected within six months. Those who know say 
they will be surprised if another raise of 10 per cent. does 
not go into force before the end of six months. ‘This will 
have decided effect on the machinery trade, inasmuch as the 
price of leather belting has been high for some time past. 
The association elected the following officers at this meeting: 
President, Edward P. Alexander, Philadelphia, Pa.; vice- 
president, F. H. Croul, Detroit, Mich.; secretary-treasurer, 
George H. Blake, New York; Executive Committee: Chas. 
T. Page, chairman; W. M. Spaulding, Frank B. Williams, 
George F. Hull, Robert N. Hathaway. The following firms 
were admitted to membership: Bonner & Barnwall, New 
York; Bodifield Belting Company, Cleveland, Ohio; Fay 
Belting Company, New York; F. L. Hervey & Co., Fall 
River, Mass.; W. C. Fay Belting Company, New York; 
Peerless Belting Company, Buffalo, N. Y.; Southern Belt- 
ing Company, Atlanta, Ga. The association will hold no 
semiannual meeting in May unless it is called by the Execu- 
tive Committee. 


Milliken Bros,’ Large Purchases, 


More than a million dollars’ worth of machinery equip- 
ment is being purchased by Milliken Bros., 11 Broadway, 
New York, for their new steel mill which the firm has de- 
cided to erect adjacent to its present plant on Staten Island. 
It was stated in this column last week that preliminary 
bids were being received, and since then we have been au- 
thorized to announce that the company will build the plant. 
There will be no delay in getting the equipment and some 
purchases have already been made. The New York machin- 
ery dealers have been following the company’s movements 
closely for some time past, and while it has been thought all 
along that the plant would be erected this positive announce- 
ment has given the trade something substantial to look for- 
ward to in the way of business. The buying will be done 
from the company’s offices at 11 Broadway, and while some 
orders have been placed for machinery the greater part of 
the buying is yet to be done. As stated in another column, 
the company will build five 50-ton open hearth furnaces, 
blooming and finishing mills, besides the power and boiler 
houses. A large amount of power equipment will be 
needed to carry out the project and the other equipment will 
necessarily be large. Beyond announcing the fact that the 


equipment will cost considerably over a million dollars the 
company has given no information as to the exact quantity 
of machinery to be purchased. This move will mean much 
to those who deal in heavy rolling mill equipment and large 
power plants, while the general run of miscellaneous ma- 
chinery will necessitate a very large expenditure. 


In fact 
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the buying will probably exceed anything that has been done 
here by one company during the year, and nearly every 
branch of the machinery trade will be benefited. 

A project that will entail the purchase of a large amount 
of machinery is that of the Railway Steel Spring Company, 
New York, to extend the plant of the Latrobe Steel Com- 
pany, Latrobe, Pa. A deal was effected last week by which 
the Railway Steel Spring Company absorbed the Latrobe 
Company’s business, and the latter’s plant, which manu- 
factures steel tires exclusively, will continue to run on that 
class of material. This gives the Railway, Steel Spring 
Company control of the Latrobe Steel & Coupler Company, 
whose works are at Melrose Park, Lil., and whose product is 
automatic steel car couplers, elliptic and spiral springs and 
castings. According to a statement made by the Railway 
Steel Spring Company the present output of the Latrobe 
Company is nearly 75,000 tons, and the present plan of 
extension provides for doubling that quantity. About 
$500,000 will be spent in the extension, a large amount of 
which will go for machinery. The negotiations for the ab- 
sorption of the Latrobe Company have been going on for 
several months, and President Julius C. French of the Rail- 
way Steel Spring Company announced on Saturday that the 
Latrobe plant had been running under the control of this 
company since the first of this month. Out of a total of 
something over 200,000 tons made in this country, more than 
70,000 tons of steel tires for cars and locomotives have been 
turned out by the Latrobe Company. The price of the plant 
and material on hand was $4,500,000, and $250,000 was 
paid for pig iron and like material. The purchase money 
will be raised on an issue of $4,500,000 worth of 5 per cent. 
bonds, to be redeemed in 15 years or earlier, and the bonds 
will be issued very shortly. It is stated that the first pay- 
ment of $500,000 has been made and the balance will be 
paid in monthly installments within the next four years. 
It is probable that the purchasing of the equipment will be 
done from this city, although that matter has not been de- 
cided. The preparations for the work of the extension are 
all under way and it will not be long before the Railway 
Steel & Spring Company comes in the market for a large 
amount of machinery. 


Important Machinery Requirements. 


The following list of tools and machinery for which the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company is now in the market is, of 
course, entirely in addition to the regular tool and machinery 
programmes, which indicates the expedition with which work 
is being pushed and makes the irregular purchase of equip- 
ment necessary: Universal improved 12 x 20 inch grinding 
machine, one 60-inch guide grinder with cup emery wheel, 
one vertical cut off saw, complete with countershaft, to take 
a 40-inch saw; one heavy common saw table, complete, with 
36-inch saw and countershaft ; five plain power ramming mold- 
ing machines for use with loose gated and plated patterns,with 
vibrator attached, suitable for flasks 20 x 20 inches; one 
plain power ramming molding machine, for use with loose 
gated and plated patterns, with vibrator attached, suitable 
for flasks 36 x 18 inches; tensile testing machine for cement 
briquettes, capacity 2000 pounds, counterpoise to be moved 
at the rate of 600 pounds per minute, by electric motor 
using current of 220 volts; one 12 x 10 x 12 inch duplex 
outside center packed pump; one drill grinder for grinding 
twist drills; machine should be capable of grinding drills up 
to and including 314 inches in diameter. 

One of the largest orders reported closed is that secured 
by Manning, Maxwell & Moore, New York, from the Phila- 
delphia & Reading Railroad for the major portion of the 
$200,000 list of machine tools which has been before the 
trade for some time. The tools covered by the list are 
understood to be intended for the new shops of the rail- 
road company at Reading, Pa., at which point improve- 
ments aggregating $500,000 are being made. 

The Virginia & Southwestern Railroad is buying ma- 
chinery for its shops at Bristol, Tenn. 

Among the large inquiries before the trade is the list 
covering machine tools aggregating $100,000 in value, which 
the Philadelphia Air Brake Company, Philadelphia, Pa., has 
sent out. 

The Miller-Collins Company has been awarded a con- 
tract by the Lidgerwood Mfg. Company, 96 Liberty street, 
New York, for the erection of its new plant, in the Waverly 
section of Newark, N. J. The company has a general con- 
tract for the erection of the plant, which will eventually 
cover approximately nine acres of land and will cost in the 
neighborhood of $500,000, exclusive of the machinery and 
property. While the Lidgerwood Company has planned to 
build a foundry, power station and large machine shop, 
the foundry, power station and a pattern storage house will 
be erected immediately, and the rest of the plant, it is un- 
derstood, will be built later on. The company will move 
from its plant in Brooklyn its power equipment and will 
only be in the market for accessories in that line. John V. 
Beekman, superintendent of the company, is in charge of 
purchasing, and at present he is buying equipment for the 
foundry and other new buildings. It is understood that it will 
be some time before the company will give up its present 
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plant in South Brooklyn, but it will do the larger part of its 
manufacturing in Newark. It is expected that the buildings 
which are to be constructed at present will be completed 
this winter and will be in operation before spring. While 
the machine shop and other contemplated structures will not 
be- built just yet, the fitting out of the new buildings will 
entail the purchasing of a large amount of machinery such 
as is used in the manufacture of Lidgerwood cableways 
as the company will operate on a larger scale than at the 
present plant at South Brooklyn. The foundry building 
will be 120 x 600 feet and will have a capacity of 75 tons 
or more daily. The power station will be constructed large 
enough to be equipped with a 1000 horse-power generating 
apparatus, and the building will be 40 x 245 feet. The 
size of the machine shop has not been announced, but it 
will be very large, and sufficient property has been purchased 
to extend the plant if necessary. The plant at Newark is 
adjacent to the Lehigh Valley and Pennsylvania railroads, 
and the company will not have to construct much of a 
spur to ship its goods on the main line of either of those 
roads. It is understood that the principal reason for locat- 
ing in Newark is that while the company has not had any 
particular labor troubles, according to one of its officers its 
plant at Brooklyn has been constantly invaded by walking 
delegates and factory inspectors. The company for some 
time has also been short of foundry capacity and has had 
considerable difficulty in getting castings. The moving of 
the plant from Brooklyn to Newark will not be entirely com- 
pleted for two or more years, but in the meantime the com- 
pany will arrange to increase its output materially. The 
power house, pattern storage and foundry will be constructed 
of reinforced concrete, structural steel and brick work, with 
wood and slag roof over the foundry. The Miller Collins 
Company is in the market for prices on piling, cement, sand, 
crushed stone, common brick, spruce and pine lumber, win- 
dows and sash, doors, skylights, sheet metal work, flooring, 
about 500 tons of structural steel, tin covered doors, paint- 
ing, &c. 

The Bethlehem Steel Corporation, South Bethlehem, Pa., 
whose $100,000 list was noted in these columns last week, 
has been making some purchases the past week. 

Frank D. Moses, engineer and contractor for gas works, 
‘Irenton, N. J., who recently purchased the buildings for- 
imerly occupied by the Trenton Steel Works, does not con- 
template engaging in the manufacture of steel. Mr. Moves 
will use the buildings for the manufacture of gas works ma- 
chiaery, and informs us that he will be in the market for 
bviler makers’ tools for equipping the plant. 

Chas. W. Franzheim, president and general manager of 
the Wheeling Potteries Company, Wheeling, W. Va., with 
other capitalists have incorporated the Wheeling Enameled 
Iron Company with a paid in capital stock of $125,000 for 
the manufacture of a complete line of porcelain lined bath- 
tubs, lavatories, sinks and other sanitary specialties which 
it hopes to be able to put on the market about February 1. 
The company has purchased the property of the Heating & 
Ventilating Foundry Company, and will erect an additional 
building, 60 x 215 feet. There will be required a great deal 
of new machinery to put the buildings in shape and pur- 
chases will probably be made very soon. The company has 
not yet decided upon the new machinery it will buy. 

The Chapman Iron, Coal & Coke Company, Goshen, Va., 
intends to rebuild its machine shop and foundry, 42 x 154 
feet, which was recently destroyed by fire, upon its original 
dimensions and will equip it with similar machinery and 
tools to those that were destroyed in the fire. The specifica- 
tions have not been prepared, as the insurance has not yet 
been adjusted. 

The American Locomotive Company has ordered from 
Manning, Maxwell & Moore two 150-ton cranes, with 75 
feet span, and two 20-ton cranes with 71 feet span. They 
are to be Shaw cranes and are ordered for early delivery. 

The Leslie Company, Paterson, N. J., is to build a large 
plant at Lyndhurst, N. J., for the manufacture of pressure 
regulators, high pressure steam fittings and bronze and com- 
position castings. The company has a tract of land 8 acres 
in area, affording exceptional railroad facilities, which is 
bounded on three sides by 60-foot macadam roads and on the 
fourth side by the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Rail- 
road. The tract is so laid out that three perpendicular rail- 
road sidings will run through the grounds, the buildings 
being erected on each side of the sidings. The fourth side 
will run at right angles to the sidings and through the upper 
end of the buildings, so that traveling cranes can pick up the 
load and deliver it from the car to any part of the building 
and can load the car from any building desired. This fourth 
track is for the handling of all heavy material. All the 
buildings will be of structural steel and brick, the steel 
being inclosed in concrete. At present the brass foundry 
and accessory buildings, machine shop, testing department 
and power station have been constructed. This will form 
the nucleus for getting the new plant under way and will 
be very materially added to within a short time. The 
brass foundry is about 80 x 126 feet, having an absolutely 
fire proof pattern vault, &c. The machine shop is 82 x 160 
feet and is being equipped with the highest class of machine 
tools and special machinery, it being expected to start work 
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there within a week. The testing department is exceptional- 
ly equipped for speedily and thoroughly testing valves and 
steam specialties before they leave the works. The power 
plant is 40 x 120 feet and has a 120-foot self sustaining 
steel stack. For the present the power plant will contain 
a 250 horse-power Babcock & Wilcox water tube boiler, 
operating at 450 pounds pressure, which will be used for 
high pressure testing purposes exclusively ; a Rand-Ingersoll 
air compressor, and 1000-gallon fire pump built by the In- 
ternational Steam Pump Company. Next spring the com- 
pany will install a complete 750 horse-power steam and 
electric plant for operating the machinery in the new build- 
ing, the company until then buying power from the local 
lighting and power company. It is the intention to make 
this a model plant, utilizing only the highest grade of equip- 
ment obtainable. 

To further increase the facilities for the manufacture 
of the Cameron automobile, which is now iade by che James 
Brown Machine Company, Pawtucket, R. I., the Cameron 
Car Company has been organized, with a capital stock of 
$200,000 and the plant is to be moved from Pawtucket to 
Norfolk, Va., where the headquarters of the new company 
are located. The company has purchased 103 lots on the 
Norfolk & Western Railroad and Calvert street and plans 
have been prepared for the new plant, which at the start 
will consist of a main building, 60 x 440 feet, two stories 
high, which will be used for storage, wood working and 
machinery departments and offices, and another building, 50 x 
200 feet, to be used as foundry boiler house and testing 
room. In the new plant every part of the automobile will 
be built, with the exception of the tire. While rhe equip- 
ment of the old plant is to be installed, it is very likely that 
quite a quantity of new machinery will have to be purchased. 
E. S. Cameron, who is at the head of the enterprise, is now 
at the Hotel Monticello, Norfolk, Va. 

It is expected that before the first of the year some addi- 
tional contracts will be awarded for work on the $101,000,- 
000 barge canal,and that in the first half of the next year fur- 
ther large contracts will be given. 

We understand that the Montreal Street Railroad, Mont- 
real, Canada, is to spend a large sum of money for improve- 
ments to its system, and that additional machinery is to be 
installed in the power house and substations to the value of 
$500,000. 





Chicago Machinery Market. 


Cuicaao, ILt., November 21, 1905. 


While inquiries for general machine shop equipment continue 
heavy from all sections of the West and Northwest dealers 
are experiencing more difficulty in making sales, which to some 
extent may be attributed to the season, as many purchases 
are now being delayed until after the first of the year. The 
inability of both dealers and manufacturers to make prompt 
deliveries is also deferring many purchases. Stocks on 
Machinery Row in this city are pretty generally depleted 
and only in a few instances have dealers a complete assort- 
ment of any one line of tools on hand. Several months ago 
the stock floors in this city were well filled with an assort- 
ment of all kinds of tools, but the heavy fall demand, which 
could not be met immediately by the manufacturers, resulted 
in shipments from stocks and showrooms. Western manufac- 
turers of machine tools are now experiencing difficulty in 
securing castings anu the construction of tools is therefore 
being considerably delayed. There is no falling off in the 
d: mand for small motors and one Western manufacturer was 
recently compelled to make 60 days’ delivery on a 2 horse- 
power machine. There is apparently little abatement in the 
demand for second-hand equipment and this will no doubt 
continue until the manufacturers are in position to make bet- 
ter deliveries. Higher prices on planers are expected in the 
immediate future and some of the dealers look for an advance 
on lathes. 


The Beardslee Chandelier Mfg. Company, Chicago, will 
improve the six-story building at 176-178 South Clinton 
street and will install dynamos and motors for lighting and 
driving machinery as well as new boilers and heating ap- 
paratus. None of the contracts has yet been let and bids 
will be received at the company’s office at 253 South Canal 
street. 

D. H. Fritts & Co., Chicago, are building a new power 
house and will be in the market shortly for a 500 to 750 
horse-power engine and a 100 to 150 kw. direct connected 
generator. 

The Kalamazoo Railway Supply Company, Kalamazoo, 
Mich., is equipping its plant with a considerable amount of 
new machinery for electric driving power and with latest 
improved shop tools. The company is also adding to its 
plant a two-story building 60 x 186 feet which will be used 
for storage and light machine work. 

The Des Moines Bridge & Iron Company, Des Moines, 
Iowa, was given the contract at $28,940 by the city of East 
Moline, Ill., for constructing a system of water works, com- 
prising a stand pipe, pumps, engines, 17,980 feet of cast iron 
water pipe and accessories. 
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Philadelphia [Machinery Market. 


. PHILADELPHIA, Pa., November 21, 1905. 

Business in the local machinery market during the past 
week was rather dull and the market appears to have drifted 
into one of those periods of temporary inactivity not in- 
frequently experienced. in this territory. There is, however, 
no apparent reason for this, as business generally is in a 
very prosperous condition and it is no doubt merely a coin- 
cidence that buyers are not placing orders more extensively 
at this time. 

Inquiries for tools and machinery are as numerous as 
ever, and indicate, it is generally considered, the future 
activity of the trade. The recent demand appears to be con- 
fined to a few tools in each case and in many instances but 
a single tool is wanted, either for replacement or minor 
extension. 

Manufacturers continue very busy and have in many 
cases more work on their order books than can be readily 
handled. At the same time there appears to be no marked 
tendency to increase the productive capacity of their plants. 
Extensive enlargements were made by many some three or 
four years ago, and after the experience of maintaining 
plants of large capacity in operation during extended periods 
of inacitivity there appears to be considerable hesitancy dis- 
played by most of the manufacturers to any further en- 
largement at this time, notwithstanding th2ir inability to 
meet the present demand for both tools and machinery. 

Deliveries have handicapped sales to a marked degree. 
Many of the inquiries now before the trade would no doubt 
develop into orders promptly were manufacturers able to 
make anything like good deliveries. In many instances when 
buyers find that they are unable to get the tools they want 
for periods varying from six weeks to six months there is a 


tendency on the part of the prospective buyer to withhold. 


the order and make other arrangements for performing the 
work for which the particular tool or machine was intended. 
From present indications, however, it is quite likely that for 
the time or at least until after the winter months that de- 
liveries will become even more extended. The railroads are 
complaining generally of a shortage of cars and their inabil- 
ity to take care of the present business promptly, while fur- 
ther delays in transportation incident to the usual winter 
conditions may also be expected. 

The foreign demand for machinery and tools is only 
fairly active. There have been a number of inquiries re- 
cently for foreign account, but they have been well scat- 
tered through the various branches of the trade, and while 
some orders have been taken the amount is not very large 
and has been confined to a few lines of tools. 

The foundry trades continue very active. Steel casting 
plants have about as much work on their books as they can 
conveniently handle. Gray iron foundries, however, are 
handicapped in a number of instances by labor troubles, and 
while some are now operating short handed and producing a 
fair tonnage they are frequently unable to meet the de- 
mands of their customers for delivery, and considerable work 
has been diverted to out of town plants. 

The Public Service Corporation, Camden, N. J., is having 
plans prepared for a new brick and steel power house, de- 
tails of which are not yet available. 

Stearns & Castor, architects, are preparing plans for a 
ten-story factory building to be erected at 244-254 South 
Fifth street for Wolf Bros. of this city. The building will 
be constructed of brick and steel. Detail plans and specifica- 
tions for same have not yet been fully decided upon. 

The Keiser Mfg. Company has recently been formed at 
Reading, Pa., for the manufacture of high grade sheep and 
grass shears, as well as other cutting tools of a like nature. 
A new plant, containing some 6000 square feet of floor 
space, has been erected and nearly all of the machinery re- 
quired has been installed, while orders for the remainder 
needed at this time have already been placed. It is probable, 
however, that some additional equipment will be needed in 
the near future. 


The Crescent Phosphorized Metal Company will remove 
from this city to Cambridge, N. J., where a new plant, 40 x 
150 feet, has been acquired. The transfer of its machinery 
and equipment will be completed, it is expected, by December 
1. The office of the company will be continued in Phila- 
delphia, but the location has not yet been determined upon. 
The new plant will greatly increase the company’s capacity, 
and while some additional machinery has been purchased it 
is expected that it will be in the market for further equip- 
ment as soon as it becomes established at the new location. 

The Standard Pressed Steel Company has recently estab- 
lished an agency for the sale of its American Pioneer pressed 
steel shaft hangers in Sweden with Aktiebolaget, B. A. 
Hjorth Company of Stockholm. This concern notes a con- 
stantly improving foreign demand and extensive shipments 
of hangers have been made to Melbourne, Australia; Copen- 
hagen, Denmark, and Stockholm, Sweden. The domestic 
demand has also increased very largely, and a number of 
plants are being completely equipped with these hangers. 
General orders and inquiries are very good and promise a 
still larger volume of business in the future. 


The Espen Lucas Machine Works notes an increased 
demand for cold saw cutting off machines, as well as for 
special tools, and is busy in all departments. It recently 
shipped two double saw crank shaft cutting off machines to 
parties in the central part of the State. Bar and steel foun- 
dry saws have been furnished a number of customers, and 
in many cases grinders were furnished with the same. A 
heavy floor boring machine was also delivered a large West- 
ern customer. The company has taken on a large number 
of orders, most of which have been for tools of the heavier 
type. 

The E. H. Mumford Company has taken orders for a 
large number of molding machines, business during the past 
month showing a gain of more than 100 per cent. over that 
for the month of October. Inquiries are numerous and cover 
all classes of machines. Among recent orders was one for 
16 machines for New England, of which eight are to be 12- 
inch power ramming machines and eight of the 14 x 16 inch 
split pattern type. Three jar ramming machines have been 
sold parties in the Middle West, as has also a 20 x 30 inch 
power ramming split pattern machine. A number of 13 x 18 
and two plain power ramming machines have recently been 
delivered to customers both locally and in the nearby terri- 
tory. 

The Royersford Foundry & Machine Company, Royers- 
ford, Pa., is placing on the market a smaller size of its 
combined punch and shear, particularly designed for light 
work. This machine will punch 4-inch round holes through 
54-inch iron or steel, and will shear material % of an inch 
round, and is being received, it advises us, with consider- 
able favor by the trade. The company is busy in all de- 
partments, and particularly so in the line of power trans- 
mission machinery. A number of punching and shearing 
machines have been shipped its various trade, two large 
ones having just been delivered to parties in New York. 

The Baldwin Locomotive Works made another high rec- 
ord last week, when the output of engines reached a total of 
60, and at the present rate the output for November prom- 
ises to exceed all previous records. Orders for locomotives 
are being received in good number by this company, a re- 
cent one being for 50 of the consolidation type for the Rock 
Island Railroad. All departments of the Baldwin Works are 
operated at their best capacity, and the amount of work now 
on the company’s books will keep them fully occupied for 
many months. 

——_~+e—___. 


New England Machinery Market. 


Worcester, MAss., November 21, 1905. 

President E. M. Woodward of the National Machine Tool 
Builders’ Association has not yet issued the formal call for 
the special meeting of the association, which was alluded to 
in The Iron Age of last week. A petition asking for the 
meeting has been presented to him, signed by eight mem- 
bers, as provided in the by-laws, and he has sent out letters 
to the members asking their views as to a place of meeting, 
whether it shall be in New York or elsewhere, and suggest- 
ing the week of the meeting of the American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers as the time in case New York is chosen. 
He will base the call upon the preferences of the members. 
However, the strong probability, in fact, almost the cer- 
tainty, is that the meeting will be held in New York on 
Monday and Tuesday, December 4 and 5. The mechanical 
engineers begin their sessions on the evening of December 
5, so that the meetings would not conflict. Not a few of 
the members of the National Association would like to attend 
the sessions of the Mechanical Engineers, and making their 
meeting place New York on the dates stated would be a great 
convenience to those who live at a distance. Such is the 
generally expressed opinion. 

The plan is to give up Monday, or that part of the day 
necessary to the purpose, to meetings of the several sections, 
sitting as committees, all to report to the association as a 
whole after the preliminary work has been attended to. 
However, as the suggestion has been made that the associa- 
tion meet at some point more central geographically than 
New York—that is, some point nearer Pittsburgh and the 
Middle West—President Woodward is asking the views of 
members, that the majority may be accommodated. 

The meeting has a dual purpose. The question of ad- 
vancing prices will be considered, and it is quite likely that 
a vote will be taken. At the annual meeting this matter was 
complicated by becoming involved in the discussion of the 
proposed new contract between manufacturer and dealer, 
with the result that the whole matter was left in the air. 
Conditions affecting prices have not changed since the meet- 
ing. Business is even better, if anything. The price of 
materials is high and labor is scarce and expensive. The 
milling machine manufacturers and some of the manufac- 
turers of planers, drills and miscellaneous tools have ad- 
vanced their prices as individuals, and this should have an 
influence in shaping the course of the meeting, though it is 
by no means certain that opposition to a.general advance, 
under the by-vote of the association, will not be made. 

The second matter of importance is the new agreement 
between the manufacturers and the dealers. Committees 
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representing the Machine Tool Builders’ Association and the 
National Supply and Machinery Dealers’ Association have 
met and threshed out various questions of the new contract 
under which the manufacturers and dealers will do business 
hereafter. An agreement has been reached between the two 
committees which is embodied in the form of contract. This 
includes the provision for exclusive territorial rights, over 
which there appears to be no disagreement as to its ex- 
pediency, for it is believed that it works out for the best 
interests of all concerned. But there are other important 
questions connected with the contract which will come up for 
discussion, the committee agreement being entirely tentative, 
subject to adoption by the two associations. It is under- 
stood that the dealers are well satisfied with the contract 
as agreed upon by the committees. It will be seen that the 
special meeting will be of unusual importance, probably of 
more importance in its immediate results than the annual 
meeting, and the attendance should be correspondingly large. 

J. S. Wheeler & Co., Worcester, Mass., manufacturers of 
metal planers, have decided to go out of business and to offer 
their machinery for sale. The business is an old one. It 
was established in 1867 and was formerly located on Hermon 
street, but four years ago it was moved to its present shop 
at 98-100 Beacon street. While never conducting business 
on a large scale, the firm has made a name for itself because 
of the excellence of its planer. 

The Boston Elevated Railway Company is to make ex- 
haustive tests to ascertain the relative merits of steam tur- 
bines and gas engines from the standpoint of fuel cost. Two 
installation of gas engines and one of steam turbine will 
be used for the tests: Three Crossley gas engines of 500 kw. 
each will be installed at the Medford power station, three 
Corting gas engines of 500 kw. each at the Clarendon Hills 
power station and a 2000 kw. Curtis steam turbine at the 
Dorchester power station. The experiment will be con- 
ducted on thoroughly practical lines. Each power station 
will have the same general work to perform, and careful 
measurements will be made of fuel consumption and power 
generated to ascertain the relative cost per kilowat hour. 
The exponents of the gas engine claim great economy in cost 
of fuel, the contention being that this type of engine will 
produce a horse-power per pound of coal. But the gas en- 
gine has never, so far as known, been given such a test 
under conditions of continuous operation, and the exacting 
requirements of the street railway power station should give 
very reliable data. The steam turbine people claim economies 
of operation outside of fuel, especially in continuity of opera- 
tion, in freedom from expensive repairs and in saving of 
space. 

The Colonial Foundry & Machine Company, South Nor- 
walk, Conn., has voted to increase its capita] stock from 
$100,000 to $200,000, the purpose being to use the additional 
resources as working capital and for extensive improvements 
in manufacturing facilities, including enlargements which 
are contemplated for the near future. The company does 
foundry, machine and pattern work and has a prosperous 
business, as evidenced in the proposed increase in capital. 
The officers are: President, William M. Brewer; secretary 
and treasurer, William S. Folant, and manager, Charles H. 
Aisthorpe. 

The Norton Grinding Company, Worcester, Mass., 
announces that it has advanced prices 10 per cent. 
on its entire line of grinding machinery. The com- 
pany has been giving a 10 per cent. discount from 
list prices and the advance consists of eliminating 
this 10 per cent. The company is rushed with busi- 
ness, no promise of delivery being made on certain tools 
before June. If skilled labor were available conditions would 
be improved, as the company has room enough to greatly in- 
crease capacity. 

J. W. Carrel, recently of the Draper Machine Tool Com- 
pany, Worcester, Mass., has associated himself with J. J. 
McCabé, machinery dealer, 14 Dey street, New York, and 
will travel for the house from New York. Mr. Carrel has a 
very wide acquaintance in the trade through his connection 
with the Draper Company and previously with Hill, Clarke 
& Co., with whom he was connected for years, traveling from 
thé Boston office. 

The business of the Evarts Mfg. Company, Hartford, 
Conn., has been incorporated in Connecticut with capital 
stock of $25,000, the purpose being to increase manufactur- 


ing facilities by the addition of new capital. The officers: 


are: President, Howard A. Evarts; treasurer, Pierre M. 
Arnold; directors, these officers and E. P. Anderson. The 
company manufactures gasoline engines and it is proposed 
to increase the product. Later on the machine equipment 
will be increased by the purchase of new machine tools, 
principally lathes. 

The Meriden Brass & Iron Works Company, Meriden, 
Conn., manufacturer of architectural iron work, is to build 
an additional factory 50 x 60 feet and one story. Some new 
tools will be required, especially punches. 

—_——~+—-e—__—_. 

The Struthers Works of the American Sheet & Tin 
Plate Company, at Struthers, Ohio, which has been idle 
for some months, is scheduled to start November 27. 
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Indianapolis Machinery Market. 


INDIANAPOLIS, November 20, 1905. 

A tour of the shops of the machine tool builders of 
Indianapolis but emphasizes the fact that great activity 
prevails all along the line and that the industrial conditions 
we find here are a very fair exponent of trade throughout 
the country. Without a single exception they report that 
they have all they can do for months to come. Expansion 
is the order of the day and a number of the plants are 
taking the necessary steps to increase their facilities ma- 
terially in order to accommodate increased trade. New 
shops are springing up in a number of places and the whole 
scene is one of great activity. The structural builders, in 
line with others, are having all they can do, with a number 
of new buildings under way and others in contemplation. 
The railroads are contributing their proportion along this 
line and the report is that a large addition is to be erected 
to the terminal sheds of the Union Station within the next 
year. Here we find the interurban electric lines at their 
best and the city is rapidly becoming a great center from 
which a network of diverging lines is being spread in all 
directions throughout the surrounding country. These lines 
have been heavy purchasers of rolling stock as well as other 
equipment necessary for their maintenance and by paral- 
leling the steam roads have become important factors in the 
commercial world. Here also we find the automobile in- 
dustry in a flourishing condition, several large concerns being 
located here whose product has become famous throughout the 
whole United States. With almost unlimited railroad facil- 
ities, natural conditions of the best and with comparatively 
low real estate valuations it is scarcely to be wondered at 
that we find represented here such a diversity of manufactur- 
ing interests. 

* The Capital Machine Works, builder of veneer cutting 
machinery, reports an exceedingly good trade, in fact larger 
by over 40 per cent. than at time in its history. Orders are 
booked for five or six months in advance and great trouble is 
experienced in making required deliveries. There is a large 
and growing demand from the South for machines of this 
character, as veneer plants throughout that section are said 
to be increasing at a rapid rate. It now appears that it 
will soon be necessary to make a change in location in order 
to facilitate the handling of freight in both directions and 
steps are being taken to secure a place with more direct track 
connections. In the event of this being secured considerable 
new equipment will be required. 

The Speed Changing Pulley Company, manufacturer of 
the Universal automatic carburetter for automobile and ma- 
rine service, reports a very satisfactory state of trade. The 
working force of the plant has been increased and a number 
of new tools have recently been added to the equipment. 

The Bates Drop Forge Company has recently patented a 
drop forged double flange track wheel and also a sheave 
wheel which are said to be practically unbreakable. These 
are made in sizes up to 10 inches, as required. This is said to 
be an entirely new conception, which it is expected will revo- 
lutionize matters where double flanged or sheave wheels are 
required. These wheels are only half the weight of a cast 
iron wheel of the same size, but of double the tensile 
strength. An order has been received from one concern for 
25,000 of these wheels, which will consume the entire out- 
put of the plant for some time to come, as the capacity at 
present is only 150 per day. ‘I'wo new engines of 125 horse- 
power each are being installed, as is also a 4000-pound steam 
hammer. The company is in the market for a vertical mill- 
ing machine and several trimming presses. With this addi- 
tional equipment the capacity of the plant will be doubled 
by the first of the year. 

The F. W. Spacke Machine Company, manufacturer of 
air compressors and automobile parts, says that practically 
its entire capacity is contracted for up to July of next year. 
The plant has been running day and night, the calls from 
automobile builders being especially urgent. The air com- 
pressor department is comparatively a new acquisition but 
is developing in a very rapid and satisfactory manner. The 
company now has three shops in different parts of the city, 
which later in the year will be consolidated into one large 
plant. Plans are now being perfected for this change, which 
will mean a building 64 x 175 feet, two stories high. 
A little later an erecting department will be added, making 
a total frontage of 86 feet. When completed the present 
equipment will be rearranged and a large number of new 
tools purchased so that the capacity of the plant may be 
doubled. Some foreign trade is reported, but no special 
efforts are being made in this direction. 

The Parkhurst Mfg. Company, builder of elevators, ma- 
chinery, castings, bolts, rods, &c., will remove to Peru, Ind., 
some time next month, where it is understood special] in- 
ducements are being offered to plants desiring a change in 
location. The new building at Peru is being erected, which 
will greatly increase the facilities over the present plant. 
Trade is said to be excellent. 

The Diamond Chain & Mfg. Company reports trade ex- 
cellent, particularly as manufacturers of machinery are in- 
creasing the use of its product instead of belts. The auto- 
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mobile part of the business is said to show handsome gains 
and the bicycle trade is much better than a year since. The 
present equipment is sufficiently large to handle business, a 
number of new cools having been purchased during the past 
year. 

The Capital Gas Engine Company, manufacturer of gas 


engines from 14 to 60 horse-power, says that a fairly normal | 


condition of trade obtains. It is now building an automatic 
clutch for gas engine use in addition to its regular line. A 
suction gas producer is being installed that it is expected will 
furnish 25 horse-power for ten hours on 250 pounds of hard 
coal. This machine will also be handled in addition to the 
above. A new boring mill will be required about the first 
of the year. 

The National Motor Vehicle Company reports that to 
date a larger business has been done on next season’s orders 
than was the case as late as February last year. A very 
large percentage of this trade comes from points east of 
Indianapolis. It has recently added a number of new tools 
and its capacity is 15 gasoline touring cars per week. This, 
however, is far below present requirements, and arrange- 
ments are now being made to enlarge the plant and increase 
the capacity about 50 per cent. When this is perfected a 
full line of standard tools will be required. 

C. & A. Potts & Co., manufacturers of power brick ma- 
chinery, report a fairly active condition of trade, with in- 
quiries for next year’s business coming forward in a very 
satisfactory manner. This is what they term the dull sea- 
son in this line, as during the frozen months of the year very 
little is done. A change, however, comes in January, when 
machinery for early spring building is bought and shipped 
ready for action as early as weather conditions will permit. 
There is a foundry in connection with the plant which sup- 
plies all the castings required. 

The Sinker Davis Company, builder of saw mill machin- 
ery and engines and boilers, says that general trade is good, 
the band saw mill trade being very heavy, with orders com- 
ing from Mexico and Cuba. Trade in the South was for a 
time very quiet on account of yellow fever and flood condi- 
tions, but is now normal once more. A new building, 45 x 
221 feet, three stories high, is being erected for pattern stor- 
age and shop purposes. It now looks as though some addi- 
tional equipment will be necessary when this building is com- 
pleted and ready for service. 

The Nordyke & Marmon Company, builder of flour mill 
machinery, cotton mills for plantation use and automobiles 
reports trade better than ever known. Usually it opens in 
May and begins to slack up during August, but this year has 
been one of rush work continuously. The building of auto- 
mobiles has developed into large proportions and the com- 
pany has found it necessary to utilize a large building re- 
cently erected for foundry purposes for this industry. This 
addition is of iron and steel construction, 104 x 340 feet, 
with facilities for natural light practically perfect. In this 
building arrangements have been made for four cupolas, with 
an industrial railway. on each floor and also overhead, reach- 
ing all parts of the plant. Here castings of aluminum for 
auto beds are made, which take a finer finish than polished 
wood. The pattern storage warehouse is a model of neat- 
ness and the systematic arrangement of supplies is note- 
worthy. Several new gear shapers and a crank shaft binder 
have been recently added to the equipment, and the company 
will be in the market for quite a variety of new tools when 
present plans are completed. 

The Chandler & Taylor Company reports a phenomenal 
sale of engines, finding that not only customers who wish 
direct connected inclosed type engines are interested, but 
also others. An order for six of these engines was received 
from one concern in a week’s time. Orders are now so far 
ahead that deliveries cannot be made sooner than February 
next. This company has recently erected a foundry building 
on the other side of the river, where the entire plant will 
eventually be assembled. The next building to be erected on 
the new factory site will be the main power house for foun- 
dry, boiler shop, machine shop and office buildings. Con- 
siderable new machinery will then be required, which will 
largely increase the output of the plant. 





Cleveland Machinery Market. 


CLEVELAND, On10, November 21, 1905. 

Automobile manufacturers continue to occupy the center 
of the stage in the machinery market with orders for addi- 
tional tools to take care of a situation which is constantly 
growing brighter in the promise of big business for next year. 
The beet sugar industry, which derives much of its supply of 
machinery from this city, has opened up in good shape for 
next year and recently contracts were closed for four large 
plants. These mean some business in the structural iron 
line, extensive steam plants, engine and electrical equipments 
and complete repair shop equipments for each plant. 

The Kilby Mfg. Company, a leader in the beet sugar plant 
line, has the contract for a plant to have a capacity of 1200 
tons per day for the Billings Sugar Company of Billings, 
Mont. This will involve the purchase of about 1200 tons of 
structural material, eleven 350 horse-power boilers, two 400 
horse-power Corliss engines and two 75-kw. direct connected 
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lighting units. The company will also purchase repair 
shop equipment, consisting of a 32-inch lathe, 40-inch planer, 
a pipe bending machine, several drill presses, small lathes, 
&e. The Kilby Company also has the contract for the re- 
moval and rebuilding of a 600-ton plant from Tawas, Mich., 
to Chaska, Minn. 

E. H. Dyer & Co., who are also contractors for sugar 
plants, have the contracts for a 600-ton plant at Nampa, 
Idaho, for the Western Idaho Sugar Company, and for two 
plants of the same size to be erected in Colorado for the 
Great Western Sugar Company. A greater portion of the 
equipment for these has been contracted for including the 
structural material, seven 350 horse-power boilers a 20 x 30 
inch Allis-Chalmers Reliance type engine, and some machine 
shop equipment for each plant. 

The Royal Motor Car Company is moving into a new 
shop, 50 x 200 feet, and two stories high. A number of 
tools have been purchased, but more will be bought in the 
near future. George H. Bowler, Williamson Building, is 
purchasing agent for the company. 

The Cadillac Automobile Company of Detroit has been 
buying considerable additional machinery from dealers in 
this city. 

The Ralston Steel Car Company of Columbus, manu- 
facturer of steel cars, has been a buyer of machinery in this 
market during the past two weeks. 

The Baker Motor Vehicle Company of this city is erect- 
ing a large new shop, which will be under cover this week. 
Machinery from the old plant will be moved into this, but it 
is probable that additional machinery will be bought in the 
near future, as the capacity of the plant is being about 
tripled. 

The Youngstown Sheet & Tube Company, Youngstown, 
recently placed orders for a number of new tools, some of 
which went to Cleveland dealers. It is making an im- 
portant increase in capacity. 

The Thew Automatic Shovel Company, Lorain, is having 
preliminary plans prepared by a Cleveland engineer for an 
erecting shop, 85 x 300 feet. 

The American Stampings Company, Lorain, is also figur- 
ing on a large addition for a rolling mill. The company 
nanufactures hand shovels, rakes and other small agricul- 
tural implements. 

The Cleveland Machinery & Mfg. Company is moving 
into a new machine shop addition, 60 x 60 feet. The com- 
pany may install additional machinery and power equipment 
a little later, but is not on the market at present. It aas a 
large amount of rolling mill machinery work on hand, includ- 
ing large tables and rolls for the Illinois Steel Company. 

The Acme Machinery Company, manufacturer of bolt, 
nut and forging machinery, reports that it was never busier 
and has a number of large contracts in sight for this winter. 
Foreign business is very good, a large shipment having deen 
made to Russia within the past two weeks and several ship- 
ments to England, Scotland and Continental countries. It 
is just completing a complete outfit of riveting machines, 
threading machines, &c., for the Canada Car Company, 
Montreal, Canada, and a complete nut and bolt plant for 
the National Bolt Works, San Francisco. 

The C. O. Bartlett & Snow Company has secured the 
contract for erecting a fuel elevating and conveying outfit 
for the Wabash Coal Company in Cleveland. Fuel will be 
taken from cars in clam shell buckets and elevated about 
100 feet to the level of the city and dumped into overhead 
bins for loading wagons. The plant will have a capacity 
of 400 tons an hour and a large steam plant will be in- 
stalled, equipment for which has been purchased. The com- 
pany is also building a large drying and elevating outfit for 
the Struthers Furnace Company, Struthers, Ohio. 

The Cook Motor Company, Delaware, Ohio, manufacturer 
of gas engines, has moved into a large addition. Considerable 
new machinery was recently purchased and more will be 
added to bring the capacity up to several times what it was 
a few months ago. 

The Stirling Consolidated Boiler Company at its Mans- 
field, Ohio, plant has submitted plans for 1 3000 horse- 
power boilers, to be used by the Pennsylvania Railroad for 
its new shops at Jersey Flats, N. J. These are much larger 
than anything than has ever been built at the Mansfield 
plant. 

The Buckeye Gas Engine Company, Delta, Ohio, has 
been organized by C. C. Reed, J. M. Longnecker, W. T. Sax- 
ton, O. J. Wisman, W. E. Fowler and others of Delta. The 
company has purchased the plant and business of the Under- 
wood Mfg. Company at Elmore Ohio, and will move it to 
Delta. It will erect quite a large plant, one building 55 x 108 
feet to be erected immediately. Next spring a large foundry 
will be added. The company will manufacture gas engines, 
gasoline fire engines and special machinery. 

The Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Railroad Com- 
pany’s signal department is preparing to erect a power sta- 
tion at Elyria, Ohio, to supply power for a enw system of 
automatic block signals recently adopted by the company. 
This will be one of three power stations between Cleveland 
and Chicago, the locations of the other two not having been 
determined as yet. Each station will have about 400 horse- 
power of steam and generating equipment. 
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HARDWARE 


HE leadership of Hardware in export business fur- 
7 nishes ground for congratulation to the trade. While 
in the marketing abroad of American products Iron and 
Steel, as shown in the admirable paper of O. P. Austin, 
which is given on another page, have a commanding posi- 
tion and show a greater percentage of increase than any 
other line, it is noticeable that Hardware, a subdivision 
of this great group, holds the first place. It thus leads all 
departments of manufacture in the progress it is making 
toward the occupancy of foreign markets. This speaks 
well for the ingenuity and skill of our manufacturers, 
the variety and attractiveness of their products and their 
ingenuity and resourcefulness in finding foreign markets. 
It is especially gratifying to note that, notwithstanding 
the great pressure on their capacity from the trade in 
this country, which has characterized business for sev- 
eral years, there is no relaxing of their efforts to secure 
and hold export business. At the present time the home 
demand is exceedingly heavy and in the desire to take 
care of it with ease and comfort to themselves and their 
customers there is danger that some manufacturers might 
be disposed to let their far off connections suffer. This 
would be a short sighted policy, entailing severe penalty 
one of these days when foreign orders will be greatly in 
request. 


What may be termed a flanking movement in the cata- 
logue house campaign is reported from a town in IIli- 
nois. The merchants in that town are thoroughly or- 
ganized and adopt systematic methods of obtaining the 
names of the patrons of the mail order houses, paying in- 
deed, it is said, the draymen who deliver the goods for 
furnishing them this information. The customers of the 
catalogue houses thus known to all the merchants of the 
town are refused credit in the stores, no matter how good 
their financial standing may be, and when they have 
butter and eggs or other produce to sell they are politely 
told to send them to Chicago. 


Whatever practical difficulties there may be in carry- 
ing out such a policy and whatever criticisms may be 
passed upon the policy itself, there is certainly much 
which must command the appreval of the trade in an 
effort conducted along the lines indicated. There is the 
recognition of the seriousness of the catalogue house 
competition as militating not only against the interests 
of individual merchants, but against the welfare of the 
community as a whole. Just in so far as orders are sent 
to Chicago do local business enterprises suffer. It is 
therefore proper that there should be concerted effort in 
self defense. In this view of the case the merchants of 
the village in question are wise in getting together and 
adopting plans on which they can work in harmony for 


the promotion of the well being of the community as a 
whole. 


The refusing to sell on credit is not to be wondered 
at when it is remembered that the reason for needing 
credit is that the farmer’s ready money has gone to Chi- 
cago. If he pays cash for his goods purchased at a dis- 
tance, as he must if he buys them at all, he should not 
complain if he is expected to pay cash for those purchased 
in his home market. It would not seem to be right that 
he hang up the local merchant for the benefit of the mail 
order house in a great city. 


On the inception of this plan, when one of these farm- 
crs came to town with his butter and eggs, expecting to 
find sale for them as of old, it must have been a novel 
experience for him, after repeated refusals by the mer- 
chants to purchase them, to be obliged to take them back 
home as at one store after another he was given the po- 
lite suggestion that he send them to Chicago. He thus 
began to realize the position he occupied in the estima- 
tion of the townsfolk as one pursuing a course which if 
followed by everyone would destroy local business and 
deprive him of a home market for the products of his 
farm. As he returned home meditating on his failure to 
sell his butter and eggs he might gradually come to un- 
derstand that in so far as he purchases his goods at a 
distance he sacrifices the interests of his own immediate 
community and must not be surprised if he has to pay 
the penalty. The somewhat drastic action of the united 
merchants of the town may be the means of making 
him look at the catalogue house business in a new light. 


Whatever is done in connection with such a move- 
ment as referred to above there must be on the part of 
the local merchants a readiness to meet the require- 
ments of the people in their territory and at prices which 
will compare well with those of the mail order houses. 
The public must not be expected to make sacrifices for 
the sake of the merchants. The nearby merchants must 
be in a position to give the people better service than 
the catalogue houses at a distance. The farmers must be 
instructed in regard to the quality of goods, the cost of 
freight and other matters which enter into the question 
and be shown that in simple matter of fact way they can ; 
do better at home than abroad. This may call for the 
enlargement of stocks, a careful study of the catalogues, 
the adoption of new measures and the putting into busi- 
ness generally of a life and aggressiveness which have 
not always characterized it. The merchants in the town 
referred to above, whatever may be thought of their 
methods, are certainly entitled to commendation for the 
earnest and united manner in which they take hold of 
the problem which confronts them. It is for other mer- 
chants to consider the subject in a similar practical 
spirit, always remembering that the efforts to diminish 
the business of the catalogue houses is to be coupled 
with positive and enthusiastic efforts to increase their 
own. 





Condition of Trade. 


The trade of the country is in full movement and very 
active. Merchants and manufacturers find themselves 
occupied in taking care of the business which comes to 
them in natural course without the solicitation which is 
often necessary. At the same time it is a season when 
trade questions in regard to the extension of business are 
naturally receiving attention and there are many evi- 
dences of enterprise and growth on the part of both pro- 
ducers and distributers of goods. Manufacturers are in 
many lines getting unpleasantly behind their orders, but 
with the additions which have been made during the past 
few years in their manufacturing facilities they are in 
a position to turn out great quantities of goods to meet 
the demand which in some lines is almost unprecedented. 

‘Difficulty in securing goods in certain lines is, however, 
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causing some inconvenience. Prices generally are de- 
cidedly strong and a good many advances more or less 
important on one line or another are from time to time 
announced. Holiday trade and season goods are com- 
manding the attention of the trade to a good degree, but 
other lines, including Builders’ Hardware, Tools, House 
Furnishing Goods, &¢c., are in active request. Building 
interests are especially active and supplies and material 
connected therewith are in large demand. Delays in 
transportation continue to inconvenience both manufac- 
turers and merchants. There is thus little more than 
the familiar record of exceedingly prosperous times and 
large and, it is to be hoped, profitable business in all 
branches of the trade. 


Chicago, 


The slight slackening in demand which is noticeable 
in the Western Hardware trade, especially for staple 
goods, is seasonable, and in recent years set in much ear- 
lier than this year. The unusual prosperity of the coun- 
try and the continued open weather have had much to do 
with the tremendous record made during the month of 
October, and during the first ten days of November the 
demand almost equalled that of the same period in the 
previous month. In the absence of the heavy demand 
for staple goods, jobbers report the receipt of large orders 
for the holiday trade and heavy shipments wil! now begin 
to go forward from jobbers’ stocks of this class of goods, 
which they laid in some time ago in anticipation of this 
heavy movement. Demand for Wire products generally 
keeps up unusually well and the indications are that an 
effort will be made by the independent Wire interests 
to advance prices. On the other hand, the leading inter- 
est is opposed to any advance at this time, but it is pos- 
sible that the independents will endeavor to secure at 
least an advance of $1 over the present basis on account 
of the higher prices prevailing for raw material. It is 
also reported that an advance in Black Sheets is not at 
all improbable and this has been foreshadowed in the 
market in the past few days through the withdrawal of 
some low quotations which have been recently made. 
Manufacturers of Stove Bolts have withdrawn prices 
in the last few days, which would indicate that higher 
prices are to be named and that an effort will be made 
to overcome the demoralization in this market. Notwith- 
standing the stringency of the Eastern money market, 
Western jobbers are almost unanimous in reporting that 
collections are up to the normal average at this season 
of the year. There seems to be no abatement in the de- 
mand for Stoves and accessories and belated buyers con- 
tinue to come into the market with large orders for im- 
mediate shipment. The fall Stove trade has made a 
record and stocks generally in the hands of both jobbers 
and manufacturers are pretty well cleaned up. 





NOTES ON PRICES. 


Wire Nails.—With unchanged prices well maintained 
and an active demand both in the form of new business 
and specifications on contract orders the market is in a 
satisfactory condition. Quotations are as follows, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh, plus actual freight to point of delivery, 60 
days, or 2 per cent. discount for cash in 10 days: 


New York.—The demand continues unusually brisk 
for the season and some jobbers are behind their orders 
on account of broken assortments. The mills are ship- 
ping promptly, but jobbers’ stocks become depleted in as- 
Sortment before they are aware of it. The competition of 
jobbers results in irregularity of prices. Regular quota- 
tions for small lots from store are, however, $2 to $2.05, 
base. 

Chicago.—A conference of Wire manufacturers was 
held here November 20. Trade conditions were fully 
discussed and some of the independent manufacturers in 
attendance were strongly in favor of advancing prices $1 
a ton. The leading interest, however, has decided to 
maintain prices on the present basis, despite the present 
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activity in the Wire and Nail trade, and prevailing quo- 
tations were continued. As a result of this conference 
a better understanding has been reached regarding dif- 
ferentials and freight allowances in certain disputed ter- 
ritories which in the past have at times made it appear 
that prices were not being firmly maintained. All of 
the manufacturers are carrying a large amount of busi- 
ness on their books, greatly in excess of that at this time 
last year and Wire prices. throughout the entire list are 
being firmly maintained. Demand for Wire Nails con- 
tinues heavy considering the season, and jobbers and 
consumers who placed large contracts some time ago are 
sending in heavy specifications. Quotations are un- 
changed, as follows: $1.95 in car lots to jobbers and $2 
in ear lots-to. retailers, with an advance of 5 cents for less 
than car lots frem mill. 

Pittsburgh—General conditions in the Wire Nail 
trade continue very satisfactory to the mills, new de- 
mand being quite active and specifications coming in very 
freely on contracts. Some ef the mills favor an advance 
in prices of Wire Nails, but this will hardly be done be- 
fore the first of the year at least. The market continues 
very firm. We quote Wire Nails at $1.80 in carloads to 
the largest jobbing trade and $1.85 in carloads to retail 
merchants, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, plus actual freight to point 
of delivery, terms 60 days, less 2 per cent. off for cash 
in 10 days. 

Cut Nails.—A meeting of the Cut Nail Association will 
be held on November 28. No agreement was made at 
the last meeting as to selling price but results have been 
satisfactory, as the market has stiffened since that time. 
Some mills are full of orders and are refusing to accept 
more business at present. Specifications on contracts are 
being received at the mills for more liberal quantities 
than new business amounts to. Quotations are as fol- 
lows: $1.65, base, for carload lots, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. Iron 
Cut Nails for delivery at Pittsburgh, Buffalo and all 
points west of these cities are held at $1.75, base, in 
carload lots. 

Chicago.—The demand continues fair and quotations 
are firmer and on a somewhat higher basis than in some 
of the other large centers of the country. This is probably 
due to the large orders recently placed by the railroad 
and car interests. We quote Steel Cut Nails at $1.82% 
to $1.85, Chicago, and Iron Cut Nails at an advance of 
from $1 to $2 a ton. 

Pittsburgh.—There is a fair amount of new business 
in Cut Nails, and with liberal specifications on contracts 
the mills have about all they can do. Consumption of 
Cut Nails does not seem to keep pace with that of Wire 
Nails, and it is evident that capacity is larger than con- 
sumption. We quote Cut Nails $1.65, base, in carload lots, 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh, an advance of 10 cents per keg being 
charged for Iron Cut Nails. 


New York.—Demand is fairly good and about in the 
usual proportion to that for Wire Nails. Prices are ir- 
regular owing to competition. Regular quotations for 
small lots from store are, however, on the basis of $1.90. 


Barb Wire.—The larger portion of business now be- 
ing received by the mills is in the form of specifications 
on contract orders. New orders are comparatively light. 
The market is firm. Quotations are as follows, f.0.b. 
Pittsburgh, 60 days, or 2 per cent. discount for cash in 


ia Painted. Galv. 


Jobbers, carload lots............eeeeeees $1.95 <a 
Retailers, carload lots............seeeee- 2.00 aa 
Retailers, less than carload lots.......... 2.10 2. 


Chicago.—While specifications on existing contracts 
are heavy current business continues comparatively light 
and a further falling off in demand is anticipated until 
the first of the year, when a large interest will begin 
to place contracts for the spring trade. Quotations are 
being firmly maintained as follows: To jobbers, Chicago, 
car lots, Painted, $2.10; Galvanized, $2.40; to retailers, 
ear lots, $2.15; Galvanized, $2.45; retailers, less than car 
lots, Painted, $2.25; Galvanized, $2.55; Staples, Bright, 
in car lots to jobbers, $2.05; Galvanized, $2.35; car lots 
to retailers, 10 cents extra, with an additional 5 cents 
for less than car lots, 


sent: 











rd a 


Pittsburgh. — Current demand is rather light, but 
specifications on contracts placed some time ago are 
heavy and the large trade is urging prompt shipments 
before the weather breaks. The mills continue to report 
a searcity of cars, which is interfering seriously with 
shipments. We are advised that official prices are being 
firmly held. We quote Painted Barb Wire at $1.95 and 
Galvanized at $2.25 in carload lots to the large jobbing 
trade, with the usual advance of $1 a ton to retailers in 
carload lots, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 60 days, or 2 per cent. off 
for cash in 10 days. 


Smooth Fence Wire.—Specifications on contract or- 
ders are being received by the mills for quantities in ex- 
cess of the shipments being made. Current demand is 
light. Quotations are as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 60 
days, or 2 per cent, discount for cash in 10 days: 


EN in i knees ss halen eu elew sos Xo $1.65 
6 as pales open skin FES a ee 1.70 


The foregoing prices are for base numbers, 6 to 9. The 
other numbers of Plain and Galvanized Wire take the 
usual advances, as follows: 


6tod 10 11 12412), 13 14 15 16 
Annealed...... Base $0.05 -10 15 -25 35 45 55 
Galvanized. ...$0.30 35 40 A5 55 65 1.05 1.15 

Chicago.—Specifications continue greatly in excess of 
mill shipments and deliveries continue te be further de- 
ferred. Practically all of the heavy buying was done 
some time ago, current business being notably light. Quo- 
tations are well maintained, as follows: $1.80 to jobbers, 
f.o.b. Chicago, in car lots, and to retailers, car lots, $1.85. 

Pittsburgh.—Specifications on contracts are very 
heavy, especially from Fencing manufacturers, who have 
very large contracts on their books and are using an enor- 
mous tonnage of Fence Wire. The tone of the market is 
firm, and it is stated that official prices are being rigidly 
held. Quotations are as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 60 
days, or 2 per cent. discount for cash in 10 days: 
Jobbers, carloads...... ae Weaken cee kat + Clare $1.65 


ORR; CORIRIEE dis bcm id dc sck th ance san es Make 1.70 
The above prices are for base numbers, 6 to 9. 


Table Cutlery.—lor several years the Association of 
Table Cutlery Manufacturers has been in existence and 
has practically regulated the prices of common Knives 
and Forks, pursuing a conservative policy and maintain- 
ing reasonable prices, while at the same time giving the 
jobbing trade adequate protection. The association ex- 
pires by limitation on December 1 next and it is probable 
that it will not be renewed. There has been in this mar- 
ket the development of some outside competition, which 
received encouragement from the jobbers, while at the 
same time there have been some irregularities in the mat- 
ter of prices within the association. As a result of the 
condition of things thus developed the trade are con- 
fronted with an open market in which it is not unlikely 
that lower and, perhaps, irregular prices will be devel- 
oped, inasmuch as some of the manufacturers will be 
likely to establish direct relations with the retail trade, 
who under the arrangement about to terminate were left 
to bettaken care of by the jobbers. 


Chain, Coil, Trace, &c.—An advance of $3 a ton has 
been made by the associated manufacturers in the prices 
of Coil Chain, and a similar advance made also in 
Traces and Fancy Chains, which are quoted from 5 to 
7% per cent. higher than heretofore. The condition of 
the Iron market and the heavy demand which is made 
upon the manufacturers is the reason for this advance. 


Augers and Bits.—The market for Augers and Bits 
continues in general steady and without material change 
in prices. Some irregularity is, however, introduced from 
the fact that in some cases the old list is used instead 
of the new, which is materially higher. The jobbing 
trade also have good stocks of these goods, which were 
purchased prior to the going into effect of the present 
prices. 


Pump Chain.—The agreement between the manufac- 
turers of Galvanized Pump Chain has terminated and 
the market is now an open one, with lower prices. In a 
general way it is represented by the quotation of 4 to 4% 
cents per pound to the retail trade. 
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Bolts and Nuts.—The market for Carriage and Ma- 
chine Bolts and also for Hot Pressed and Cold Punched 
Nuts continues strong. No slackening is reported in the 
demand for these commodities and many plants are said 
to be running considerably behind their orders. At the 
manufacturers’ monthly meeting held last week the opin- 
ion was expressed that a further advance in prices could 
safely be declared, but a more conservative view pre- 
vailed, and the discounts announced a month ago were 
reaffirmed. It is not unlikely that the lowest prices now 
current are to be obtained from jobbers who supplied 
themselves at considerably better terms than are now 
obtainable and who are also handling increasing quanti- 
ties of the rolled thread goods. 


Stove Bolts.—The market for Stove Bolts, while still 
in a demoralized condition and characterized by the prev- 
alence of extremely low prices, shows evidence, however, 
of improvement. Some of the manufacturers are refus- 
ing to meet the extreme prices named by their compet- 
itors and have within a short time been withdrawing 
quotations and naming somewhat higher prices. The 
present condition of things is unsatisfactory, but it is 
likely soon to better itself, as in the natural course of 
business extremely unprofitable prices cannot be con- 
tinued indefinitely. The manufacturers, however, do not 
regard the outlook as very promising, inasmuch as the 
production of this line of goods is considerably in excess 
of the demand and the manufacturers do not find it feas- 
ible to work in harmony. 


Wire Cloth.—The market for Wire Cloth is commané- 
ing the careful attention of buyers. Notwithstanding 
the reduction in price announced a few weeks ago it ap- 
pears that the low figure established by the manufac- 
turers is not in all cases maintained. The jobbers are 
as a rule conservative in the matter of placing orders 
and the result has been that some of the mantfacturers 
are going to the smaller trade in the marketing of their 
product. This class of merchants, including the small 
jobbers and the larger retailers, are in such cases able 
to purchase the goods at practically the same prices as 
the jobbers. In this state of things it is possible that the 
market may develop further irregularities, but the fact 
that the ruling quotation is low and near the cost of pro- 
duction will have important influence in preventing the 
prevalence of lower prices. 


Copper Products.—The enhanced price of Ingot Cop- 
per has caused a hardening of prices in the various lines 
of which it is an important constituent without there 
being any concerted action or advance. Some buyers 
cognizant of the upward tendency and knowing of the 
activity of the various Copper and Brass mills through- 
out the country are said to be covering future require- 
ments to some extent, while manufacturers referring to 
the price of Raw Copper, which is now 44 cent per pound 
higher, equivalent to approximately 3% per cent. ad- 
vance, say that further increases, if they should occur, 
would necessitate higher prices for Sheets, Wire, Rods, 
Tubes, &e. The Sheet Copper Association held its regu- 
lar monthly meeting this week without altering prices, 
the only other association in this class of material being 
that pertaining to Seamless Tubes. 


Sash Cord.—Common White Braided Sash Cord has 
been advanced 1 cent per pound. Quotations are now 
as follows: Nos. 8 to 12, 24 cents; No. 7, 24% cents, and 
No. 6, 2544 cents per pound. 

Rope.—Manufacturers continue busy supplying an ac- 
tive demand. Quotations are as follows: Pure Manila, 
12% cents; B quality, 11% cents; Pure Sisal, 9% cents; 
No. 2 quality Sisal, 8 cents per pound. Manufacturers 
of,Cotton Cordage are busy, some being behind on their 
orders. 


Window Glass.—Jobbers are reported as not antici- 
pating their requirements to any extent, but are ordering 
only enough to meet current demands on their stocks. 
Local demand has shown a slight improvement with cool- 
er weather. New York quotations are as follows: First 
two brackets, single and double strength B, 90 and 10 
and 5 per cent. discount; all other sizes, single and 
double strength, 90 and 5 per cent. discount. 
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Linseed Oil.—Local business for small lots is quiet 
and is likely to continue so for the balance of the year. 
There is little doing in the way of placing contract or- 
ders as large buyers are not interested at present prices. 
Futures are quoted on the basis of 35 cents for State and 
Western Raw, for delivery up to March 1, 1906. Offers 
by buyers of 32% cents have been made for large lots, 
which customers would not accept. The local market is 
not regarded as especially strong at regular quotations. 
New York quotations for prompt delivery are as follows: 
City Raw, 40 to 41 cents per gallon, according to quantity ; 
State and Western Raw, 38 cents per gallon. Boiled Oil 
is held at 1 cent advance over Raw. 


Spirits Turpentine.—Prices have continued to recede 
during the week under review, showing a falling off of 
about 5 cents per gallon. This has been caused partly 
by the lack of demand at Southern points, with conse- 
quent accumulation of receipts, and to the manipulation 
of the market by speculators. Buyers at this point have 
lost faith in the market, so that limited amount of busi- 
ness has been done. New York quotations are as follows, 
according to quantity: Oil barrels, 64 to 64% cents; 
machine made barrels, 64% to 65 cents. 


0 pe 


WINNING TRADE FROM 
THE CATALOGUE HOUSES. 


URING the past summer O. M. Scott & Brother, 
Marysville, Ohio, got out a four-page folder which 
was designed especially for circulation among those who 
were thought to have business relations from time to time 
with the large catalogue and mail order houses. They were 
distributed to people on the rural free delivery list and 
also handed out at the store. One of the firm’s men fol- 
lowed up the circulars and spent several days in personal 
talks with the farmers. The latter proved to be a good 
move, as he found that many of the people who had re- 
ceived the circulars had not read them. 


Has Done Much Good. 


The firm feels assured that this announcement of 
its position has done much for the house, and 
that the plan, if consistently followed up, cannot fail 
to win trade from the catalogue and mail order houses. 
The Messrs. Scott believe that no amount of argument 
is as convincing as the right prices. They have never 
felt that it was anybody’s duty to spend his money “ at 
home” if he could buy cheaper elsewhere. At any rate, 
they advise us, he isn’t going to do it. 


Address to the Public. 


The. first page of the folder contains an address to 
the public, from which we make the following extracts: 


We have always felt that a man shou'd buy where his inter- 
ests are best served, every point being carefully considered. 

We want the business which you have been doing with mail 
order houses, but we don’t ask you to sacrifice your interests to 
promote our own. 

If we cannot make it advantageous to you to leave your 
Hardware money in Marysville, we do not expect you to do so. 


MONEY AHEAD. 


While in some instances there may be articles listed by mall 
order houses at lower prices than we are selling them, we know 
that, year in and year out, we can serve your interests better 
and make you just as low prices on your purchases, as a whole, 
as you can get from any mail order house anywhere. Try it a 
few months and see if you are not money ahead. 

Of course we can, at any time, get you anything you want 
at the same or at a lower price than that quoted in any cata- 
logue by being put on the same basis as the mail order house— 
viz., cash in advance, you paying the freight. But we can give 
you better service than this, as shown by the following prices. 
On some articles you save freight by making the purchase from 
us; on others freight is added; in every case you examine the 
article before buying. 


SEEING BEFORE BUYING. 


Any one who has bought any amount of goods from a mail 
order house knows the importance of seeing before buying. If an 
article is not as represented, of course it can be returned, but the 
delay and ditficulty of getting your money back is very annoying. 
The man in Chicago does not know you. His interests are di- 
rectly opposed to yours. He cares for you or for your interests 
only in proportion to the amount of cash he can get out of you. 
Having your money, he does not expect to give it up until every 
effort to persuade you to allow him to keep it is exhausted. 
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MAKING GOODS “ STICK.” 


Read the following clipping from the Chicago Tribune: 

“Correspondent in complaint or exchange department of 
State street mail order house. Only those possessing consider- 
able similar experience need apply: fluent writer to make goods 
‘stick.’ Address in confidence, stating age, past connections, 
salary, &c., C. 363, Tribune. 

The management of this department of mail order houses has 
become a profession. Men are paid large salaries to influence 
the purchaser to keep something he does not want or exchange it 
for something else he may not need. If we, or any other home 
merchant, sell you something not satisfactory, it is made satis- 
factory. Your money is returned or the article exchanged with- 
out any unpleasantness. 


Comparison of Prices. 


The folder quotes prices on the following goods, the 
catalogue house prices on the same or inferior articles 
being also given for comparison: 


Catalogue 
house Our 
price. price. 
2 V Crimped Roofing, painted, per square... ..$2.46 $2.45 
The above prices include Nails, Sticks and Paint. 
2 V Crimped, gaivanized, per square.......... 3.88 3.90 
With Sticks and Nails. 
2-ply Paper Roofing. per roll............ee0e> -74 -75 
ply Paper Roofing, per roll.....cccccccesec .97 1.00 


These prices inciucde Nails and Caps added to 
their prices of 62c. and 85c., respectively, 
without Nails and Caps. 


Barn Door Track (old style), per foot........ .03 .03 
Hangers, per pair (old style)................ AT 45 
>™% barrel rornd end Stock Tank............. 4.95 6.00 
12 barrel round end Stock Tank.............. 7.05 8.25 


All other sizes at same ratio. Freight on 
Tanks average about $1. 


Bes BE PE BOs AAO 6 oe cdc ce net enteenaeess .92 1.10 
Pe Se PN Ss 6 ba CTI OWS ie Sas ce Vet gees 1.31 1.50 
De ees a Fe ds how acer i decade eneweus 10 10 
SE BO BO cc eh cowie deesveeneeccatins .20 .20 
Pe RS ic ke vevdekdumisedneneus .03 to .04 .03 
70 to 80 pound Grindstone (ball bearing).... 3.45 3.50 
Knocked down 25 cents less. 
Co i ee ee 2.40 2.60 
ee ee I ad 6c bee ee he tawe wea nee .76 «40 
10-gallon Cream Separator...............e-. 4.30 4.25 
No. 12 Enterprise Sausage Grinder........... 2.20 2.25 
No. 22 Enterprise Sausage Grinder........... 3.60 3.65 
6-quart Enterprise Lard Press............... 4.15 4.25 
8-quart Enterprise Lard Press............... § 25 5.25 
25-pound Scoop Scale (family)............... .98 1.00 
25-pound Platform Seale (family)............ 85 90 
Pe RO BOR aia cc cd cdnceas tx wees 72 75 
SU LS crhd andr ennds coven nie tine 6 4-5 1.55 1.25 
Guaranteed Wood Wringer............. cae ee 2.00 
UUW Seneca cee er ececcecveseetew ana, 2.25 2.25 
10-quart Galvanized Pails...............-.-. 16 15 
Gh EE 5.00 5.00 
Single Barrel ejector Shotgun............... 2.98 3.15 
Winchester 1890 repeater (22 cal.).......... 10.26 10.25 
Sain. b's 0 ed are deans we dy tena .08 .0O8 
Gen ON a 6 acing o ceSieine K4adebs es WES 06 06 
Rn ore er errr ee Tee 53 50 


Cheapest drop head Sewing Machine recom- 
mended by the catalogue house (with at- 
a, ae ee ee ee 11.70 11.50 
Their sewing machine has seven drawers, 
ours has five, which is all you will need.. A 
ten-year guarantee with our machine. 


Chetpeet Daepeie cds dtc eseedscwsacsudee ee 10.75 11.50 
Morgan & Wright double tube Tires.......... 4.50 4.75 
es I I ras on 0. 2-4 ds han eredinne wate 1.35 1.85 
eR ey eee ee ee 1.46 1.23 
FO I ir kk ec Sata dt 3 dada ghee ve wanes 1.64 1.45 
Our Planes have extra heavy bit. 
Yankee No. 36 Screw Drivers...............: 1.09 1.15 
Russel] Jennings Bit, 14-inch. ...........0s<: 18 .20 
Russel! Jennings Bit, %-inch................ .29 .30 


Other sizes in same proportion. 


This comparison of prices is followed by a few re 
marks which conclude the circular, as follows: 


We list only a few articles from our Tool department. 

We sell other standard Tools in the same proportion. 

We feel sure that we are safe in making the assertion that 
in nearly every instance you will find any article sold by us to 
be superior in quality to the same kind of article sold by a mail 
order house. 

The reason is apparent. Their buyer insists that a lower 
price be made each year on the article with which a manufac- 
turer is supplying them. 

This being done, the result is that in order to make his 
profit the manufacturer cuts quality: naturally an article which 
was of good value originally is reduced to a point where. as far 
as durabiiity is concerned, it is of small value to the purchaser. 


SO 


B. F. Harrison has opened a Hardware, Stove, Paint 
and Sporting Goods store at Bremerton, Wash. 


a 
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MANUFACTURERS AND JOBBERS. 


BY FRED B. ELLSWORTH. 


LD methods and ideas do not predominate in this 
() enlightened generation. This is especially ap- 
plicable to the velations existing between the manufac- 
turer and jobber. There was a time when the manufac- 
turer transacte? all his business through the medium 
of the jobber. So long as this condition existed and the 
manufacturer felt that he was getting his share of the 
business the relationship was all that could be desired. 


When the Jobber Lost Control. 


But there came a time when the jobber lost control 
of certain desirable trade, for instance the railroad trade. 
Previously the railroads bought many lines of goods ex- 
clusively through the jobber. As the railroad business 
increased and expanded enormously the purchasing 
agents, with a keen eye to business and the interests 
they represented, began to eliminate the middleman and 
buy direct from the manufacturer. 


Good Business Judgment. 


This move on their part was not only rational but 
consistent with good sound business judgment. As a re- 
sult of this new condition competition among the manu- 
facturers was increased and the margin of profit in 
many lines, having already. been very much reduced, it 
was simply an impossibility under normal conditions for 
a manufacturer to secure the railroad trade through the 
jobbers; absolutely none whatever when other manufac- 
turers were soliciting the business direct. 


Some Exceptions. 


Under what circumstances, then, would a jobber be 
most likely to procure this business? At intervals some 
isolated manufacturer, being compelled to sacrifice his 
stock, might quote a jobber a price that would enable him 
to obtain it; or when a manufacturer makes a certain 
line of goods as a side issue he often sells such a line at 
little or no profit to secure other desirable business from 
the jobbers. The same thing sometimes applies to the 
jobber in his dealing with the railroads. A manufacturer 
might quote him a certain price and the jobber quote the 
same to the railroads and be willing to turn the goods over 
without a cent of profit in order to secure their orders for 
other things on which he could make something. 


Recognizing a Condition. 


On the other hand, a manufacturer may at times have 
an advantage over others in being able to procure his 
material for less money, thus enabling him to quote lower 
prices than his competitors and secure the business 
through the jobber in that way. Most of the jobbers are 
fair minded and liberal enough to take a philosophical 
view of the situation. They do not blame the manu- 
facturer for the course he pursues in order to protect his 
own interest. There are among them, however, quite a 
few who seem to find it impossible to bring this within 
the range of their business vision or to reconcile them- 
selves to the new order of things. They feel that a 
great injustice has been done them by the manufacturer. 
In other words, “ You can’t play in my yard; I don’t 
like you any more. You can go and play in the railroad 
yards and I hope you'll be killed.” That is really the 
substance of it, and among some there is evinced toward 
the manufacturer a feeling of animosity ard contempt 
which is anything but commendable. 

GG 

AT the annual convention of the National Wagon 
Manufacturers’ Association, held in Chicago November 
16, a majority of the delegates present were in favor of 
raising the price of many Farm and Mountain Wagons 
because of the increased prices which must now be paid 
for hickory, ash and other hardwoods used in wagon 
making. No definite action, however, was taken. The 
association represents about 90 per cent. of the manufac- 
turers of Farm and Mountain Wagons in the United 
States. Officers were elected as follows: President, W. 
A. Rosenfield, Moline, Ill.; vice-president, B. M. Blount, 
Atlanta, Ga.; secretary, E. W. McCullough, Chicago; 
treasurer, Walter Schuttler, Chicago. 
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JOBBERS’ SPECIAL BRANDS 
AND CATALOGUE HOUSES. 


LETTER FROM A WELL-KNOWN MANUFACTURER. 


To the Editor: Apropos of the catalogue house ques- 
tion, we aS manufacturers who have recently decided not 
to sell the catalogue houses have received a number of 
letters from retail Hardware men stating that they do 
not wish to buy any article in our line which is advertised 
in the catalogues, but also stating that they are unable 
to contine their purchases to the goods of those who do not 
sell the catalogue house because the jobbers frequently 
have their private brands on these articles and the retail- 
er is unable to tell what manufacturer makes them. They 
ask our advice about the matter. 

As we have received quite a number of these commu- 
nications we take this method of answering them to the 
whole trade in general as giving our views on this sub- 
ject: 

If any retail Hardware merchant does not wish to pur- 
chase brands made by manufacturers who sell the retail 
mail order houses he should not buy any jobbers’ private 
brands, for the following reasons: 

First—When the retail merchant buys a jobber’s spe- 
cial brand he may be buying the product of the very fac- 
tory that is supplying the catalogue houses. He cannot 
find out where the jobber’s brands are made and his ef- 
forts to combat the catalogue house competition are fu- 
tile, because the very goods that he buys as the jobber’s 
special brands may be the same goods under another 
name that are being advertised in the catalogues. 

Second—If he buys a jobber’s private brand he has to 
pay that jobber’s price for it, because no other jobber 
can sell that brand. He has no open market in which 
to purchase, but is strictly up against a close monopoly. 
On the other hand, if he buys some well-known factory 
brand which is not sold to the catalogue houses he has 
an open market in which to purchase the goods, as all 
the leading jobbers handle them and he has some com- 
petition in his purchases which enables him to buy well, 
and goods well bought are half sold. 

If the 20,000 retail Hardware merchants of the United 
States were to adopt these views and carry them out we 
think the catalogue house question and the private brand ; 
question would soon be relegated to the rear. 


MANUFACTURER. 
—_s- oe 


DEATH OF HENRY SEARS. 


ENRY SEARS, once the head of the Cutlery firm of 
Henry Sears & Co., Chicago, died recently at San 
José, Cal., at the age of 90 years. Mr. Sears was born in 
Sandersfield, Mass., August 3, 1815, remaining on the old 
homestead until 1852, when he removed to Rockford, III. 
At the latter place he established himself in the manufac- 
ture of Cutlery, and in 1865 a branch house was estab- 
lished in Chicago, at 112-114 Wabash avenue, under the 
firm name of Henry Sears & Co. Mr. Sears continued in 
business until 1883, when, his health failing, he went to 
San José, which continued to be his residence until his 
aeath. He was held in the highest esteem by all with 
whom be -vas associated and was noted for his unswerv- 
ing honesty. He is survived by two children, Mrs. George 
A. Scaly and Mrs. R. 8. Thompson. 


——e 


BUILDING AND ROOFING PAPERS. 


W. BIRD & SON, East Walpole, Mass., and 120 Lib- 

, erty street, New York, have just issued a 24-page 
booklet entitled “ Practical Farm Buildings—Plans and 
Suggestions.” It is copiously illustrated with dia-- 
gramatic plans and outlines of buildings for a great va- 
riety of purposes, especially on farms, and in the back are 
illustrations of finished buildings covered or lined with 
some of the various building papers and roofings made 
by this concern. The book will be sent on receipt of a 
2-cent stamp to cover postage. The firm’s line includes 
such trademark goods as Neponset insulating paper, red 
rope roofing and sheathing and black water proof paper, 
Florian sound deadening felt, Ko-Sat insulating paper 
and Paroid Roofing in one, two and three ply. The 
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Paroid is a ready roofing, put up in rolls 36 inches wide, 
containing 100 and 200 (net) squaré feet, the Neponset 
building papers being the same width in rolls of 100, 25 
and 500 square feet. 

——— »-e—_—__ 


AUSTRALIAN NOTES. 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 
HE Hardware trade of late has been in a rather 
backward state, due perhaps chiefly to the backward 
season and to the further fact that in spite of heavy 
rains round the coast a large proportion of the wheat 
growing lands of Australia are even yet in a state of 
semidrought. The building trade, taking Australia as a 
whole, seems to be moving ahead briskly, although since 
our population is not increasing it is rather curious to 
understand who is going to tenant the new houses spring- 
ing up around each of the principal cities. Implement 
makers at this season of the year are naturally very 
busy. 


The International Harvester Company of America 
has announced a reduction in the price of its Harvesters. 
For about a year prior to March 6, 1905, the ruling price 
for Harvesters in Victoria was £81 cash, or £85 March 1, 
1906, with corresponding prices for longer terms. As 
from October 7, 1905, the price has been reduced to cash 
at starting £70; March 1, 1906, £73; half each, March 1, 
1906, and March 1, 1907, £77; a third each, March, 1, 1906. 
March 1, 1907, and March 1, 1908, £85. ‘These prices work 
out on the company’s own figures at a reduction of £12 10s. 
on each Harvester. A Melbourne paper devotes a special 
article to this reduction of prices, which it regards as 
preparation for a battle by which the International Com- 
pany hopes to utterly strangle Australian enterprise in 
Harvester production. 


Anthony Hordern & Sons, Sydney, N. 8S. W., recently 
opened their new “ Palace Emporium.” It is certainly 
the biggest establishment south of the line, and has im- 
posing frontages on George, Goulburn and Pitt streets. 
The building covers 314 acres of ground and is five stories 


high. 
———— 


REQUESTS FOR CATALOGUES, &c. 


The trade are given an opportunity in this 
column to. request from manufacturers price- 
lists, catalogues, quotations, éc., relating to gen- 
eral lines of goods. 
REQUESTS for catalogues, price-lists, quotations, &c., have 
been received from the following houses, with whom manu- 
facturers may desire to communicate. 

From H. W. Mitter, Annville, Pa., who has succeeded 
J. A. Smith in Hardware, House Furnishings, Plumbing. 
Steam and Hot Water Heating, &c. 


From Hottoway HarpwarReE Company, Alexis, IIl., 
which has lately bought the Hardware, Implement, Stove, 
Wagon and Buggy business formerly conducted by T. W. 
Burford. 


From Joun P. Smiru, 493-501 State street, New Ha- 
ven, Conn., manufacturer of Wire Work, Railings, Guards, 
Wire Cloth, &c. 


From Cirettr HARDWARE COMPANY, INCORPORATED, 
Bainbridge, Ga., Hardware, Stoves and Tinware, Sash, 
Doors, Blinds, Paints, Oils, Mill Supplies, &c. 


From F. C. Scuroeper & Son, Eustis, Neb., who have 
succeeded F. C. Schroeder in the Hardware, Stove, Farm- 
ing Implement, Paint and Sporting Goods business. 


FrRoM THE DALAND COMPANY, INCORPORATED, 215 Essex 
street, Salem, Mass., which has been incorporated with 
capital stock of $8000 to take over the Hardware busi- 
ness of Fowler & Daland. John Daland, Jr., of the firm 
remains as the principal owner. He is the president of 
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the corporation, Walter B. Rice being vice-president and 
George K. Goodhue treasurer and clerk. 





FROM THE IDAHO MERCANTILE COMPANY, Rupert, 
Idaho, which has opened a wholesale and retail Hard- 
ware, Implement and Paint store under the management 
of F. L. Copening. 


From Peer Bros., who have succeeded to the Hard- 
ware business of J. K. Peer, Jerico Springs, Mo.. and will 
occupy a new two-story stone building. 


From THE C. H. Goss Company, St. Johnsburg, Vt., 
which has been incorporated with a capital stock of $15,- 
000 to take over the Hardware, Stove, Implement, Paint, 
Plumbing and Heating business of Charles H. Goss & Co. 

From WM. Saunpers & Son, Winnetoon, Neb., who 
have bought the Hardware business of C. H. Kienow. 


OQ 


TRADE ITEMS. 


A DECISION of some interest as relating to the question 
of trademarks has recently been rendered by Justice Colt 
of the Circuit Court of the United States, District of 
Massachusetts. The Capewell Horse Nail Company has 
since 1892 been using a pattern of small check marks on 
the heads of its nails and since 1902 the Putnam Nail 
Company has been using a similar marking on its Nails. 
This the Capewell Horse Nail Company regarded as an 
infringement on its rights, claiming that the check marks 
which were impressed into the Nails were a trademark to 
distinguish its Horse Nails from those of other manufac- 
turers, and brought suit to prevent the Putnam Nail Com- 
pany from using these markings. The court, however, 
after reviewing the facts and law in the case decided that 
the checks were not adopted or proclaimed by the Cape- 
well Company as its trademark, and that there was no 
unfair competition by the Putnam Company in using the 
checks on its Nails, as its goods are not packed or repre- 
sented in such a way as to deceive purchasers in the 
course of trade into believing its Nails were Capewell 
Nails. 

ANNOUNCEMENT is made under date 13th inst., by N. 
H. Thedinga, secretary, that the annual meeting of the 
Washington Hardware Association has been postponed 
from November 15 and 16 to November 27 and 28. The 
meeting will be held at Seattle, 


NEWMAN CLocK CoMpaNny, Chicago, Ill., manufacturer 
of Watchmen’s and other employees’ Clocks, has recently 
shipped a large quantity of its product to Russia. Mr. 
Newman visits the country of the @zar periodically and 
has only recently returned from a trip during which he 
visited St. Petersburg, Moscow, Warsaw, Riga, Reval and 
also Helsingfors on the Gulf of Finland. Mr. Newman 
expresses very optimistic views concerning Russia’s fu- 
ture and believes it is destined to be one of the great 
manufacturing countries of the world. His company has 
built up quite a business there in Watchmen’s Clocks, 
which it is expected will show constant increase. 

WALLINGFORD Mre. CoMpPpaANy, Wallingford, Vt., has 
recently completed the equipment of a plant for manufac- 
turing Forks, Hoes and Rakes. The modern machinery 
which has been installed includes a Brown-Corliss 
engine and water wheel, developing 250 horse power; 
two Babcock-Wilcox boilers, electric lighting and steam 
heating apparatus, &c. The capacity of this well ap- 
pointed plant will be 250 dozen Forks, Hoes and Rakes 
and an increased output of the company’s former line of 
Grass Hooks, Corn and Hay Knives. 

IN connection with the annual meeting of the Con- 
necticut Hardware Association, which will be held at 
New Haven February 27 and 28, President Charles G. 
Agard of Torrington has appointed committees on hotel 
accommodations, banquet and luncheons, theater and en- 
tertainment, manufacturers’ exhibits and reception. Man- 
ufacturers who desire to make exhibits or display sam- 
ples may communicate with E. M. Walsh of R. B. Brad- 
ley Company, New Haven, who is chairman of Committee 
on Exhibits. 
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Letters from the Trade. 


Our readers are invited to discuss in these columns 
questions of trade interest connected with the manufac- 
ture or sale of Hardware. We shall be pleased to have a 
free expression of opinion on subjects deserving the at- 
tention of Hardware merchants and manufacturers. — 


Wide Awake Merchandizing. 


To the Editor: I have read the various discussions on 
the catalogue house and private brand questions, and wish 
to state that the former problem can be easily handled if 
gone at properly. In certain respects the jobber is as bad 
as the merchant who wanted to charge $1.50 for a 10-foot 
length of Gutter, but remembered that 15 cents a foot was 
the price put up and 3% cents was paid for it at the cata- 
logue house. Then it is possible that one may have been 
27 gauge and the other 30 gauge. 


MISTAKES OF SOME MERCHANTS. 


It must be admitted, however, that some merchants 
want 100 per cent. and over on almost everything, which 
is radically wrong. I have often bought items that cost 
$2 to $3 per gross in gross lots, and many other merchants 
could buy that way if they so wished and be none the 
poorer, but no; they buy one dozen or two dozen, and of 
course the jobber says 40 cents a dozen or thereabouts. I 
told the salesman when he quoted such a price that it 
was out of question; well, he said, he had to charge for 
the extra time, which is true to a certain extent. When 
I said, “Give me a gross price,” well, he cut it in half. 
Hammers, Saws and such Staple Goods 


MUST ALWAYS BE SOLD CLOSE, 


no matter where it is, and such items should be handled 
in that light; but, no, some say; “ If it costs us $4 a dozen 
60 cents is a right price.” 

When we first carried Hardware everybody spoke of a 
certain catalogue house. Now we rarely hear of it, and, 
in fact, we bring its name up more than our customers 
do, because we get one of its catalogues when issued, 
study it, and know whereof we speak. - Let every mer- 
chant do it, and not be continually croaking over hard 
times ahead. Take the average Hardware merchant 
throughout the country, and on what is he posted as to 
market quotations? On Nails, Barb Wire, Sheet Iron, and 
very few other items. He feels that if he pays 50 cents 
he must ask 80 cents to $1 for the item, or even more; or 
else he goes to the other extreme and sells it for 50 cents 
just for spite. 

© OUT OF THE RUT. 


The writer delights in visiting any Hardware store, 
especially an up to date one, and never misses an oppor- 
tunity to go through one, even when away on a vaca- 
tion, just to learn methods both as to selling and also as 
to how to improve the appearance of the store he is inter- 
ested in. What many people need is a good jerk to get 
them out of the rut. ILLINOIS. 





Honesty in Business. 


From a Hardware Merchant: One of the improve- 
ments that I have noticed in the Hardware business is 
the steady increase in the number of buyers and 
salesmen who buy or sell by an intelligent and industrious 
effort rather than by false statements. We soon learn 
that we cannot form a belief in the truth of the state- 
ments of the latter kind of a buyer or salesman, and 
then he pays for it. 


eo os 


Henry Disston & Sons, Philadelphia, have decided to 
enlarge their Canadian plant at Toronto, Ont., and have 
recently bought adjoining property for the erection of 
new buildings. The company will manufacture for the 
present such goods as are termed mill goods, comprising 
Circular Saws, Band Saws, &c. This product will be 


developed in the future as the trade increases. 
. 
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ASHEVILLE HARDWARE COMPANY’S IN- 
VENTORY METHOD. 


HE inventory system employed by the Asheville Hard- 
T ware Company, Asheville, N. C., not only provides 
an accurate record of stock but leads to many practical 
improvements of permanent value. Just before the com- 
mencement of the work 


A Circular Letter. 


is issued to each member of the force outlining the plan 
to be followed out, containing general and individual in- 
‘structions as to division of labor, hours to be devoted to 
certain work, &c., and urging the importance of personal 
thought and judgment in securing the best results. This 
letter is supplemented by a meeting in which all matters 
referred to may be talked over and further suggestions or 
inquiries made. 

Care is taken that the work of inventory may go on 
with the least possible disturbance to the general rou- 
tine of business. After setting the date for beginning the 
work a schedule is made providing that one man each day 
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ploy any outside laborers who can be used to distinct ad- 
vantage. A little added expense in this direction is be- 
lieved to be economical in the end. 

On the day before that on which the inventory is to 
be based special provision is made for taking complete 
account of certain items, leaving off work on all other 
classes of stock. These include: 


1. Nails, both kegs and bins. 
2. Horseshoes, kegs and bins. 


8. Loaded shells, full cases and broken lines on 
shelves. 

4. Shot, cases in front and full bags in rear. 

5. Powder, canteens in front and magazine outside 
the store. 

6. Powder in magazine in the country. 

‘. 


Machine needles. 


Goods Sold During Stock Taking 


are kept track of in the sales books which are kept both 
for cash sales and charged items. When a sale is made 
from goods which are tagged to show that they have been 
inventoried the entry in the sales book is marked T 
(taken) ; in the opposite case the entry is marked N (not 
taken). Then all goods sold which have been taken be- 
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Body of Inventory Sheet Filled Out. 


may be entirely free from stock taking, except as he may 
answer verbal inquiries, so that his entire time may be 
devoted to waiting on customers. Whenever there is an 
overflow of customers he can ring a bell which will bring 
assistance from the office. No work on inventory is ex- 
pected from any one during the daily rush hours between 
12 and 2.30. Each evening those who are writing stock 
sheets stop at 5 o’clock so that the goods they have taken 
during the day may be priced before closing. Goods 
which have advanced are inventoried at their approxi- 
mate cost; those which have declined at the lowest mar- 
ket price. 
Division of the Work 


is arranged on the natural basis of location, members of 
the force receiving their assignments as follows: 


Show cases. 

Top ledge, right hand store. 

Top shelves, right hand store. 

Bottom shelves or drawers, right hand store. 
Counters, right hand store. 

Top ledge, left hand store. 

Top shelves, left hand store. 

Bottom shelves or drawers, left hand store. 
Samples in center of store. 

Goods under counters, center of store. 

Right hand side, wareroom. 

Left hand side, wareroom. 

Center of wareroom, including goods hanging up. 
Third floor. 

Front cellar. 

Back cellar. 


MOAZEBMAS "TOBE OAOnPr 


Those working in the warehouse or warerooms where 
heavy and bulky goods are stored are instructed to em- 


fore the date on which the inventory is based are de- 
ducted from the gross amount of the inventory, while all 
goods not taken are added to it. 


The Blanks Used 


are the ordinary sheets for writing up orders, one of 
which, partially filled out, is shown herewith. In the 
circular letter issued before inventory is begun the follow- 
ing instructions are given for handling these sheets: 


Do not write on the two top lines of any 
sheet. 

Do not write on the two bottom lines of any 
sheet. 

At the head of each sheet indicate the location 
in the store. 

Be sure that the space of one line is left be- 
tween items of different kinds or different items 
of the same kind of goods. For instance, there 
should be a line left between Flat Head Bright 
Screws and Flat Head Brass Screws or other 
goods. Then, again, No. 7 Hand Saws and D8 
Hand Saws would take a different discount, and 
a line should be left between them. 

Be careful that all goods of a certain kind 
fall under each other. For instance, if No. 11 
Chest Handles were in one row of shelves and 
No. 12 in another the goods should be rear- 
ranged so that all Chest Handles are thrown 
together, and the inventory of Chest Handles 
all be in sequence. This is very important for 
the proper arrangement of the inventory. 

Leave aii stock in absolutely clean condition, 
moving goods from where they are stored and 
sprinkling and sweeping underneath. Let’s have 
a nice, clean store as far as the corners and out 
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of the way places are concerned after our in- 
ventory is done. It is a very good plan to have 
with you a box of damp sawdust for sprinkling 
in shelves or bins and then dusting out or a 
damp cloth to wipe them out. This will do away 
with much of the dust floating around the store 
and will add a good deal to your comfort in 
working. 

Where two or more boxes have been opened 
one of tne boxes should be filled. For instance, 
if one of the boxes of Padlocks has seven in it 
and another one eight, make one of the boxes a 
full dozen, leaving the other with the remaining 
three in it. Do not carry this matter too far and 
throw away boxes which might be used. It is 
not a bad plan to have an empty box with the 
proper number on it along with stock for use 
where some one buys less than a package. 

Be careful in going over stock to see where 
you think it advisable to oil certain goods. For 
instance, Cross Cut Saws, Circular Saws and 
other things which you know will be liable to 
suffer from rust should receive as you go over 
them a sight coating of oil. 


Suggestion Book 


Each employee is furnished with a book in which to 
enter suggestions to be brought up after the inventory is 
complete, unless the matter is so important as to claim 
immediate attention. This book affords a place for any 
ideas that might tend to improve the store, but special 
attention is directed to the following considerations: 


A Wanits.—Under this head make a nota- 
tion of all short items for which orders should be 
placed. At the end of each evening transfer from 
this book such items only as should be ordered 
immediately, in such cases marking out or check- 
ing off on your book the items added on general 
Want Book. 

B Goods which should have sample boards 
made for them or some better means of display de- 
vised.—Under this division simply make a memo- 
randum of goods and after inventory is entirely 
completed and at our convenience later we will 
properly provide some display. 

© Goods which are bad stock or odds and 
ends.—As in the above case, simply make a nota- 
tion of these and we will afterward go over them. 

B Goods which should be marked or have 
additional lists made or prices corrected.—Under 
this head you will simply make a notation of 
where you think prices should be corrected or 
where goods are not marked and should be 
marked, or where other lists besides the one 
in the book in the front of the store should be put 
near the stock. 


Assembling the Sheets. 


Each member of the force puts his name on all in- 
ventory sheets that he writes, numbering them consecu- 
tively, so that any omission may be immediately discov- 
ered and traced. They are then collected in a perma- 
nent binder, extended and footed. In the back of the 
book thus formed blank sheets are provided for bringing 
forward the footings from the preceding pages, and here 
the grand total of the inventory is shown. 

ee 


TRADE ITEMS. 


J. D. Warren Mroe. Company, Chicago, IIL, through 
the installation of new machinery made especially for 
it, is able to announce a reduction of 15 per cent. in its 
prices published September 1, 1904. In accordance with 
tne new scale Warren Oak Cabinets, Bases and Counters 
are made at prices for each section as low as $1.50, $2, 
$2.50, $3, $4 and $4.50 per lineal foot. Oak Drawer 
Cabinets for Hardware and Bolts come at $3.50 and 
$4.50 per lineal foot, the latter price covering such pop- 
ular styles as Nos. A2618 and A2617. Oak Sliding Glass 
Door Display Wall Cabinets, including A 2140, referred 
to as a very practical pattern, are $4.50 per foot. The 
company considers that the publication of this reduced 
price-list at a time when lumber is advancing and the 
company’s capacity is being taxed speaks well for its 
business methods and its avowed purpose to give mer- 
chants the benefit of its 12 years’ experience in studying 
costs and perfecting machinery for the manufacture of 
Hardware shelving. It is asserted emphatically that 
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the reductions are not effected by any sacrifice of the 
good qualities in material or workmanship, which are 
held paramount to price. 

Joun P. Smiru, formerly of Edward F. Smith & Co., 
manufacturers of Wire Goods, has started a similar busi- 
ness on his own account at 493-501 State street, New 
Haven, Conn., where he has secured floor space of about 
5000 square feet, and has already ordered all the ma- 
chinery required at present. He will be in active opera- 
tion within two weeks. 


THE NATIONAL HEATING APPLIANCE CoMPANY has re- 


cently been incorporated under New York State laws 
with a capital stock of $15,000, fully paid up. The com-’ 
pany will manufacture the Shoals Fuel Saving Attach- 
ment for warm air furnaces and stoves, operating its own 
plant. Offices have been secured in the Martin Building, 
115-117 Genesee street, and the manufacturing plant will 
be located at 3, 5 and 7 Charlotte street, Utica, N. Y. A 
Western office, where stock will be carried, has been 
opened at Room 621, Roanoke Building, 145 La Salle 
street, Chicago, Il. 

W. P. Crakk Company, Inc., Lynchburg, Va., whole- 
sale and retail Hardware, Stoves, Plows, Paints, Oils, 
Varnishes, &c., will remove January 1 from its present 
quarters to a new store built especially for the require- 
ments of its own business. The company is anxious to 
have the equipment of its new establishment as modern 
as possible and solicits correspondence from manufactur- 
ers of up to date fixtures which may be used advantage- 
ously in connection with the accommodation and display 
of Hardware and allied lines. 

THE CARBONOID Mre. COMPANY, 136 Liberty street, New 
York, manufactures Charcoal Sheathing, which is recom- 
mended by the company as a durable insulation that 
will not dry out, carbonize or become brittle, being also 
odorless, water proof, vermin proof, air tight, insulating 
and nonabsorbent. The company offers it for use under 
tin, slate or metal roofing, as it prevents the accumula- 
tion of moisture, prolongs the life of the roofing materials 
and prevents corrosion. It is also suitable for use under 
clapboards, shingles and between floors, and by its insu- 
lating qualities keeps out the heat of summer and cold 
of winter. Other uses recommended by the makers are 
for cold storage rooms, ice houses and refrigerators. It 
is put up in rolls, 36 inches wide, covering respectively - 
500 and 1000 square feet, in three different thicknesses. 


THE THAMES ARMS COMPANY, Norwich, Conn., has 
changed ownership and a reorganization has been ef- 
fected. President Charles F. Thayer, Vice-President 
James D. Robertson and Secretary and Treasurer Fred 
W. Carey, together with the other directors, have re- 
tired from the company, and the following officers rep- 
resenting the new owners have been elected: President, 
D. R. Harvey, Boston; vice-president, Edwin C. Har- 
rington, Worcester, Mass.; secretary and treasurer, 
George F. Brooks, Worcester; directors: These officers 
and George W. Harvey, Boston. Messrs. Brooks and Har- 
rington are officers of the Harrington & Richardson Arms 
Company, Worcester, and the Messrs. Harvey of the Iver 
Johnson Sporting Goods Company, Boston. 

A CHANGE has occurred in the McClary-Jemison Com- 
pany, manufacturers’ agent, Birmingham, Ala. Mr. Mc- 
Clary has retired and John L. Jemison has become presi- 
dent and manager and W. J. Cameron secretary and 
treasurer. 


APPLICATIONS are already coming in from manufac- 
turers for space for exhibits in the Auditorium Building, 
Canton, Ohio, during the annual convention of the Ohio 
Hardware Association in February next. It is expected 
that these exhibits will be an interesting as well as in- 
structive feature of the gathering. 


WirH a view to correcting erroneous reports in the 
daily press to the effect that the company had met with 
severe loss by fire the Gilbert & Bennett Mfg. Company, 
Georgetown, Conn., annéuntes that the fire was confined 
to one wing of one of the mills, the loss being about $25,- 
000, fully covered by insurance. The fire will in no way 
affect or curtail the company’s production and orders 
will be filled promptly as heretofore. 
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REMINDER FOR BUYERS OF SEASON 
GOODS, 


BY H. Cc. W. 


N your issue of October 12 a prominent jobber suggests 
the possibility of a combination of effort toward 
I sincerely trust 


helping the buyer of season goods. 
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A Table Can Be Made 


with but little work and be of vast help if a clever hand 
in the business will but apply a few hours of some quiet 
day toward this end. Almost any good jobber’s Hard- 
ware catalogue will offer the list of goods from its index, 
or, better still, “ Current Hardware Prices,” published in 
every issue of The Iron Age, furnishes a capital list, 





A Season Goods Buying Table, Pasted on Heavy Cardboard and Posted Over the Buyer’s Desk, with Perhaps a Stock Sheet 
on Reverse Side. 


there may be such a combination of effort, to the ad- 
vantage of the retail merchant especially. The jobber as 
a rule uses a good deal more method and system in his 
business conduct than the ordinary retailer and seldom 
falls down in the matter of having goods in his house on 
time. It is the poor retailer, lacking system, who finds 
the season on him and the goods unbought or not yet at 
hand to serve clamoring customers, bringing upon him 
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Memorandum for November Buying. 


really unnecessary telegraph and express charges that 
he may be on a line with his neighbor. 


The Difficulty of a Table of Time 


for purchasing that would be reliable is apparent to the 
average Hardware merchant from the standpoint of his 
location, location having very much to do with deliveries 


and seasons of buying of what are really season goods. A 
merchant in the West along many of these lines of goods 


is a very different proposition when considered with his 
colaborer in an Eastern State, or one situated near his 
source of supply, be it manufacturer or jobber. Then 
the classes of goods used vary greatly in different sections, 
times in which delivery can be made vary, and in, goods 
that. belong, to the harvest, or, where weather or season 
controls, the times of buying would be quite far apart, so 
that what is offered must be largely in the way of sug- 
gestion only, and the help, if there be any, come from 
applying the system or rules offered and changing the 
goods themselves to meet the conditions. 


covering nearly every Hardware article purchased during 
the year, and from it a fine selection of this class of goods 
can be made, and with a little care tabulated alphabeti- 





Indicating. December’s Wants. 


cally, and later separated each of them into the months 
in which they should be bought. 

The writer offers herewith such an alphabetical list 
of what may pretty generally be called “season goods,” 





Season Purchases During the First Month of the Year. 


selected very largely from his own line of goods. After 
going over this it will not be hard to note the 
Varied Lines in Various Stores 


and it will be apparent to every one that with the many 
changes in the classes of goods handled by merchants 
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but a few years back some articles would have to be 
taken from the list and perhaps many others added. 


Monthly Memorandum. 


Based on this general list of such goods the writer of- 
fers memorandum slips drawn from it designating the 
goods to be purchased in several months and his idea 
would be as the purchases are made from the monthly 
memorandum to indicate it by a check mark on the larger 
list, or what might be called the “ indicator.” 


The Card Index System 


for those of us who have it works well for this purpose; 
indeed, I do not know why it should not take the place of 
any other, since we must all of us determine for our- 
selves to a large extent the exact time of buying. The 
writer takes it the correspondent above referred to does 
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the general buying book of the office. Pasted on heavy 
cardboard and posted over the buyer’s or proprietor’s 
desk, with perhaps a stock sheet on the reverse of the 
cardboard, even a table of this kind would be of vast 
advantage in a store of ordinary size and prevent the 
very many lapses that do occur on season goods and the 
consequent loss in profits and useless expense in “ catch- 
ing up.” 

Your correspondent of October 12 will appreciate with 
the writer the crudeness of these tables, but they may 
bring forth other and better ones. It is the masses that 
must be served in the bettering of the ways, and while 
any one of us, perhaps, could make an elaborate table 
for his own desk, it might not meet a general want. 


A Jobber’s Table Is Not a Retailer’s 


by any manner of means, and I feel that your corre- 
spondent in his request for “information ideas” had in 


Ammunition Fruit Jars Plated Ware 
Apple Parers Fruit Presses Razor Stock 
Axes Fly Traps Refrigerators 
Binder Twine Fishing Tackle Roasters 

Bird Cages Grass Hooks Steel Goods 
Bulk Garden Seeds Grass Catchers Steel Traps 
Brass Goods Grass Shears Sausage Stuffers 
Butcher Knives Glass Stock Screen Doors 
Binder Covers Gas Stoves Screen Windows 
Binder Whips Grain Cradles Screen Cloth 
Base Ball Goods Hair Clippers Screen Hinges 
Barn Door Hangers Harvest Cutlery Scythes and Snaths 
Brush Stock Harvest Oils Step Ladde:s 
Churns Hay Rope Sporting Goods 
Carpet Beaters Hay Carriers Sugar Kettles 
Clothes Wringers Hose Reels Sheep Shears 
Cherry Seeders, Hammocks Scythe Stones 


Corn Baskets 
Corn Knives 
Coal Hods 

Cross Cut Saws 
Chafing Dishes 
Carpet Sweepers 
Cow Ties 

Door Checks 
Elbows 

Flower Seeds 
Foot Warmers, 
Fodder Twine 
Fodder Squeezers 
Freezers 

Fire Sets 

Fire Shovels 
Floor Oil Cloth 
Food Choppers 


Horse Clippers 
Husking Goods 
Hardware Cloth 
Holiday Goods 
Hay Knives 
Kraut Cutters 
Lock Stock 
Linoleum 

Lawn Sprinklers 
Loaded Shells 
Lawn Mowers 
Lawn Hose 

Oil Cloths 
Paint Stock 
Pump Stock 
Pruning Shears 
Poultry Netting 
Pad Locks 


Sealing Wax 
Sections and Rivets 
Slaw Cutters 

Stove Boards 

Stove Pipe 

Shoe Soles and Stands 
Skates 

Sleds 

Snow Shovels 
Sprayers 

Tackle Blocks 
Thermometers 
Thresher Belts 
Thresher Oils 
Weather Strip 
Washing Machines 
Water Coolers 
White Wash Heads 


List of Season Goods for Year, to Be Checked Off as Purchased. 


not attribute the carelessness in season buying to ig- 
norance of goods needed, &c., but entirely to lack of sys- 
tem. Our own card index can be readily made and is 
offered in part here, but with no intention of confining the 
goods mentioned to the months under which they appear. 

The time of buying varies with many men along 
many lines, and, too, the time of payment will affect. this 
with very many retailers, when there is not a universal 
dating existing on the goods, and less and less of season 
goods now have a long dating or come under the head of 
futures as they formerly did. This, of course, applies 
much more largely to the retailer than to the jobber. 

Table For Buying. 

A satisfactory table for buying is also offered here- 
with which it seems to the writer would cover the ground 
if carefully made up from one’s stock of goods and care- 
fully tabulated from the invoices of other years or from 


view the buyer of a general retail house, since there is 
much of system, and thorough system, with all jobbers, 
and this particularly with their purchases, their buying, 
too, being months in advance of even the largest retailers. 
If he can bring out an interest and even a crude sort of 
system that will bring followers his kindly inquiry will 
not have been in vain. 
——————~»+-e—_—— 


At the annual show of the Royal Agricultural Society 
of Victoria recently held at Flemington, a suburb of Mel- 
bourne, Australia, D. & W. Chandler of Fitzroy had an 
exhibit in which American manufactures occupied a 
prominent place. It comprised Irrigation Pumps, Plows, 
Cultivators, Harrows, Corn Grinders, Garden Implements, 
Dairy Utensils, Incubators, &c. D. Chandler, of this firm, 
visited the United States some months since, combining 
business with sight seeing. 








THE HOUSE AND THE SALESMAN. 


BY W. A. MECHLING OF THE WHEELING CORRUGATING COM- 
PANY, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


SALESMAN can hardly hope to win a very high 
position if his house is Standing still. “ Water 
will not rise above its own level.” ‘The larger and more 
progressive the house the greater the opportunity. A good 
house gives the salesman confidence: but a house, no 
matter how strong and prosperous it may be, cannot do 
more than start the willing salesman on the journey to 
success. It is then up to him to hustle—he has to sell the 
goods. 
A SALESMAN’S REAL VALUE 


to his house (as well as to himself) is his net earning 
power. The three most important elements (to the writ- 
er’s mind) in attaining the greatest net results are: 
Making large sales, keeping expenses down and leaving 
your customers with as good a feeling toward the house 
you represent as you would have them feel toward your- 
self. A salesman must have the confidence of his cus- 
tomers and make them feel that they can fully rely upon 
what he has to say, and he should have their interests 
at heart as well as those of his house, for he is the con- 
necting link that binds the two and must be the friend 
of both. 

In selling the salesman must start with a clear con- 
ception of what is expected of him. He must not guess 
at his instructions. He should know his prices, his line 
of goods, his territory and the policy of his house thor- 
oughly. When on the road sincerity and earnestness, 
combined with an absolute knowledge of the goods, will 
go far toward convincing a customer. Words come force- 
fully when they come from the heart. 


ABSOLUTE LOYALTY TO THE HOUSE 


represented is a positive necessity. The salesman must 
believe its policy is correct as well as its goods. The 
experienced and successful salesman will always do the 
best he possibly can with what he has. If local condi- 
tions seem to demand goods not on his list he should 
try all the harder to sell what he has. 

A salesman’s genius and worth are measured and 
quoted by his ability to create his own conditions. But 
bear in mind that large sales will not avail if ratio of 
expense is too great. Routes of travel should be closely 
studied to minimize mileage. This also will apply to 
the city salesmen in the larger cities. There are other 
little savings which can be effected and these trifles aggre- 
gate a large sum. Time is. money also and the salesman 
should economize it. He should spend as little time as 
possible in unproductive phases uf the business, such as 
getting from store to store in working a town and in 
unnecessary gossip. 


HOW MANY SALESMEN STOP TO REALIZE 


that goods saved is money made? A level headed, con- 
scientious salesman will not be afraid of soiling his 
hands when it comes to saving his firm a loss on spoiled 
goods or in putting shop worn goods in a salable condi- 
tion. 

The good salesman will find indirect methods of mak- 
ing his net value to his house greater. He should make 
himself just as little bother to the home office as possible. 
If traveling he should not hold an order over from one 
day to the next for the sake of averaging daily sales. 
Orders should be sent in at once. Delay in doing so 
causes delay in shipments and that breeds trouble and 
dissatisfaction and the house gets the blame, when in 
fact it was the salesman’s fault. 

THE SALESMAN SHOULD BE WARY ‘ 


about criticising the credit man for holding up his orders. 
He should not fly off the handle because his house has 
written a strong letter to a customer demanding a settle- 
ment. If the customer doesn’t pay and the house doesn’t 
collect how can it pay the salesman’s salary? Moreover 
a customer does not respect the salesman who lacks the 
courage to ask for money due. It is a business proposi- 
tion and can be done by using a little every-day common 
judgment in a courteous, businesslike manner. 

In sending in special reports as to a customer’s credit, 
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character, &c., a salesman should not favor the customer 
at the expense of his house, nor should he hesitate or be 
timid to ask for references. 

It is a salesman’s important duty to attend promptly 
to all matters referred to him by the home office, and he 
should digest well all circular letters, for as a rule they 
contain the concentrated experience of practical business 
men. On the other hand, the salesman should give the 
house the benefit of the knowledge gained by his daily 
contact with the trade. 

A salesman should always see that relations between 
his customers and the house are pleasant, otherwise his 
net value is not good. He should not overlook a customer 
or misrepresent either to him or the house. Care should 
also be taken not to sell a customer beyond his credit. 
Do not be an “order taker” or “salesman in name” 
only. Be a salesman. The country is full of “order 


takers.” 
A FOOLISH IDEA. 


The salesman should not get or convey the foolish idea 
that he owns the trade or customers in his territory. The 
territory is given him in trust and he owes the house 
proper returfis. In a sense the salesman is a partner in 
the business and his salary depends on the volume of 
business done. He should desire and glory in the pros- 
perity of his house and work for its success as if it were 
his own. 

ed 


JOHN H, GRAHAM & CO.’S NEW CATA- 
LOGUE. 


OHN H. GRAHAM & CO., 113 Chambers street, New 
J \ork, have just issued a new loose leaf binder ilius- 
trated descriptive catalogue of the goods produced by the 
39 manufacturers directly represented by them on a fac- 
tory basis. The book, as published, contains 400 pages, 
each 1144 x 9% inches, the arrangement of the leaves being 
such that by slightly loosening two screws pages can be 
instantly removed or inserted, thereby permitting the 
book to be kept up to date. The catalogue is bound in 
stiff cloth covered boards and contains large assortments of 
Mechanics’ Tovis, Builders’ Hardware, House Furnishing 
Goods snd General Hardware. This concern has branch 
houses in San Francisco, Copenhagen and London. 


o-oo 


THE REPUBLIC METAL WARE COMPANY. 


HE REPUBLIC METAL WARE COMPANY, recently 
7 incorporated to take over the business of Sidney 
Shepard & Co. of Buffalo, Chicago and New York, has 
elected officers as follows: C. Sidney Shepard, New Ha- 
ven, N. Y., chairman; Charles W. Wells, Chicago, presi- 
dent: James F. Foster, Buffalo, vice-president and treas- 
urer; Sidney Detmers, Buffalo, secretary ; Franklin Agge, 
Buffalo, manager of works. 
++ > 


WASHINGTON SOUVENIRS AND EXHIBITS. 


Following is a list of the souvenirs distributed at 
the conventions of the American Hardware Manufactur- 
ers’ Association and National Hardware Association at 
Washington November 8, 9 and 10: 

AMERICAN SHEET & TIN Puate Company, Pittsburgh, Pa.: 

Metal clock. 


S. R. Droescuer, 79 Warren street, New York: Stick pin. 

LUFKIN RuLB Company, Saginaw, Mich.: Steel tape in leather 
case. 

Iver Jounson’s ARMS & CycLe WorKS, Fitchburg, Mass. : 
Suede covered memorandum book. 

DoMESTIC SEWING MACHINE Company, Newark, N. J.: Ash tray. 

Russett & Erwin Mro, Company, 47 Chambers street, New 
York: Bronze letter opener. 

Hopkins’ & ALLEN ARMS CoMmPpaANy, Norwich, Conn.: Game 
counter. 

Savace Arms ComMPANy, Utica, N. Y.: Watch fob. 

KeurreL & Esser COMPANY, 127 Fulton street, New York: 
Tip Top steel tape watch fob. 

J. D. WARREN Mro. Company, Chicago: Playing cards used at 
the euchre. 

Kampre Bros., 8 Reade street, New York: Fancy plate. 

PITTSBURGH STEEL CoMPANY, Pittsburgh; Pa.: Cane in the form 
of a mammoth wire nail tied with red, white and blue 
ribbons. 
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Smirn & Hemenway Company, 296 Broadway, New York: 
ountain . 

Sash & Seas She Company, 9 Murray street, New York : 
Silver paper cutter. 

LAMSON & SESSIONS Company, Cleveland, Ohio: Bicycle wrench. 

UniTep States Hon & Toot Company, Columbus, Ohio: Card 
case. 

McCarrrey Fite Company, Philadelphia, Pa.: Nail file in 
leather case. 

LAFLIN & RAND Powppr CoMPANY, 170 Broadway, New York : 
Watch fob. 

Kurp-KLip Company, Rochester, N. Y. ; Hatch & Brittin, New 
York, Eastern representatives: Combination nail trimmer, 
cleaner and file. 

Srimonps Mro. Company, Fitchburg, Mass., and Chicago, Ill.: 
Pigskin wallet. 

Boss WASHING MAcurne Company, Cincinnati, Ohio: Pocket 
holder for court plaster. 

E. C. Atkins & Co., Indianapolis, Ind.: Fountain pen. 

Dover Mrc. Company, Canal Dover, Ohio: Miniature asbestos 
sad iron. 

Pike Mre. Company, Pike, N. H.: Miniature of stock assortment 
box containing oil stone; also silver mounted oil stone and 
silver tray for ladies; also blotter on corundum wheel. 

NATIONAL ENAMELING & STAMPING CoMPANY, 81 Fulton street, 
New York: Miniature water pail of Royal Granite steel 
ware, : 

Unirep States STAMPING CoMPANY, Moundsville, W. Va.: 
Miniature enameled ware spittoon. 

Prerers CARTRIDGE Company, Cincinnati, Ohio: Match safe rep- 
resenting shell and cartridges. 

GRIFFIN Mro. Company, Erie, Pa.: Cigars in fancy wrappers. 

L. & I. J. Wuire Company, Buffalo, N. Y.: Watch fob. 

UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE Company, Bridgeport, Conn.: Pig- 
skin pocketbook. 

PHILADELPHIA LAWN Mower Company, Philadelphia, Pa.: 
Dating stamp. 

E. I. Du Pont Company, Wilmington, Del.: Watch fob. 

ONEIDA COMMUNITY, Kenwood, N. Y.: Sample jars of jelly; also 
watch chain. 

WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS COMPANY, New Haven, Conn.: 
Hat pin with head in the shape of a cartridge. 

LAKE Drip 1RoN Company, Cleveland, Ohio: Leather coin case. 

AMERICAN ForK & How Company, Cleveland, Ohio: Memorandum 
tablets. 

Lawson Mra. Company, Chicago, Ill.: Letter opener. 

Dana Mre. Company, Cincinnati, Ohio: Leather memorandum 
book and card case. 

JOHN CHATILLON & Sons, 85-93 Cliff street, New York: Minia- 
ture scale. 


A number of manufacturers displayed in their hotel 
suites selected samples of their goods, inviting the in- 
spection of the jobbers. Among them were the following: 
PIKE MFG. CoMPANy, Pike, N. H.: Sharpening Stones in stock 

assortment boxes, including new razor hone assortment, 

Corundum Wheels and Emery Wheels. Represented by E. 

B. Pike, E. Bertram Pike, H. E. Smith, J. A. Winters and 

E. Warren Smith. 

Woop SHovet & Toot Company, Piqua, Ohio: Shovels. Repre- 


sented by 8S. 8. Gould, W. W. Wood, 3d, C. M. Avery and 
J. C. Kuske. 
Horton Mro. Company, Fort Wayne, Ind.: Washing Machines. 
PRITCHARD-STRONG COMPANY, Rochester, N. Y.: Prisco Lanterns. 
WALLINGFoRD Mre, Company, Wallingford, Vt.: Steel Goods 
and Grass Hooks. Represented by H. B. Barden. 
Dover Mrc. Company, Canal Dover, Ohio: Asbestos Sad Irons. 
Represented by C. T. Johnson, R. F. Lund, A. 8. Howe and 
O. A. Keyser. 
a 


RECIPROCITY. 


ADDRESS BY WILLIAM M. PRATT AT THE RECENT ANNUAL 
CONVENTION OF THE AMERICAN HARDWARE 
: MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The committee appointed by your president to attend 
the National Reciprocity Conference, held in the city of 
Chicago on August 16 and 17 last, have to report that 
they attended the various sessions of that convention. 
While not taking active part in its proceedings, because 
we had not been instructed by our association to do so, we 
were much impressed by the unanimity of opinion which 
found expression in the demands for a more liberal com- 
mercial policy on the part of this country in the form of 
a dual tariff having a maximum schedule which should 
be applied to all countries not giving us their most fa- 
vored nation rates and a minimum schedule which 
should be applied to such countries as show us this 
courtesy. Ts 

Believing that this is a subject in which many mem- 
bers of this association are vitally interested, and in 
order that it may be freely discussed, your president has 
requested that I bring the matter before you. I shall en- 
deavor to do this as briefly as possible, not making any 
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attempt to deal with individual schedules or classifi- 
cations, but rather to show the great need there is for 
some action which shall not only preserve our present 
foreign markets but give us an opportunity to extend 
them. 

: NECESSITY FOR RECIPROCAL RELATIONS. 

Reciprocity, which means a mutual interchange of 
rights and privileges, has been criticised in the abstract 
and condemned in the concrete; as having a bearing on 
the commercial relations between individuals it Is neces- 
sary to commercial success. Having been dragged into 
politics, it has been so mercilessly abused by beth political 
parties that hardly a semblance of its real meaning re- 
mains. In the days of Blaine, when reciprocity was 
spoken of as a handmaiden of protective policy, it was 
assailed by the Democrats as a farce and misnomer, and 
when a certain element of the Republican party, realiz- 
ing the country’s commercial needs, attempted to use 
this policy for our advantage in foreign markets they 
have been termed traitors to the cause of protection. 


TARIFF SCHEDULES TOO HIGH. 


Are the great commercial interests of this country to 
stand idly by and allow a policy which is essential to our 
success in foreign markets to be mutilated in politics? 
Gentlemen of the Manufacturers’ Association, each and 
every one of you who has an export trade at this time or 
ever expects to have one is vitally interested in this mat- 
ter. No one, not even the foreign buyer, questions the 
wisdom of a protective tariff, neither does he object to 
any individual schedule which the needs of revenue or 
the protection of labor requires. He does object to a pol- 
icy under which we desire to sell everything and take 
nothing. He does object to schedules which are far 
higher than the needs in the case warrant. 

Such a tariff and such a policy, gentlemen, become a 
bugaboo in the eyes of our foreign customers; they con- 
sider it retaliatory and in self defense will bring into play 
retaliatory tactics against us. Can we afford to have this 
done? Is it wise to jeopardize our vast foreign trade 
when through prompt action it might be preserved? Will 
the home market consume all the goods we are able to 
produce? Under a beneficent protective system we have 
developed into a great manufacturing country. Do our 
manufacturing interests require the same amount of nurs- 
ing at maturity that was necessary at the early stages of 
their career? Gentlemen, they are old enough to vote and 
should lift up their voices in protest against any action or 
inaction which threatens even in the slightest degree our 
prestige in foreign markets. 


A BUSINESS QUESTION IN POLITICS. 

Our manufacturers have labored diligently to make 
a place for themselves in the markets of the world; we 
have fought for every inch of ground we have gained. Are 
we to be deprived of the fruits of our labor and denied the 
needed help because of political pride or prejudice? Must 
our campaign in foreign markets weaken, become inac- 
tive or cease entirely, half of our forces be withdrawn and 
used at home in an effort to drag a business question out 
of politics? I say to you, gentlemen, that something must 
be done without delay ; this country cannot enjoy commer- 
cial prosperity without a foreign market for its surplus 
products. 

MAKING LOWER PRICES ABROAD THAN AT HOME. 


There are two phases of this question, to which I shall 
for a moment ask your attention; both are economic. 
The first has to deal with the effects upon our manu- 
facturing interests of the continued selling of raw mate- 
rial, machinery, finished goods and other exported articles 
at lower prices to foreign consumers than they are sold 
in home markets. This question is one of grave depth; it 
needs careful consideration ; to what extent this is done 
I am not prepared to say; that it is of almost universal 
practice I have full knowledge. Carried to extremes it 
would give our foreign competitors a great advantage; 
they already have Cheaper labor. If they are to have 
cheaper material and the advantage of equal equipment 
at less cost we shall find some fine morning that their 
hands are full of trumps and that our own cards are of 
less value. 
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FINANCIAL PROBLEM BETWEEN NATIONS. 


The second of the economic phases is a financial prob- 
lem as between nations. Will the nations of the world 
allow the trade balances to stand always in our favor? 
Can they afford to have their treasuries drained? Won't 
it be necessary for them in self protection to take steps 
which shall equalize the balances? 

The history of an interchange of commodities between 
countries leads me to believe that it will not be possible 
for us to continue to trade in the markets for gold alone. 
We shall be obliged to accept certain commodities which 
are the products of those countries if they are to continue 
to trade with us. 

Now this may not be a subject which the Hardware 
Manufacturers’ Association as an association will desire 
to act upon, but I believe it is incumbent upon every in- 
dividual member who has any interest at all or ever ex- 
pects to have any interest in our foreign trade to give it 
serious and careful consideration. 





OPPORTUNITIES FOR INCREASED 
FOREIGN TRADE. 


ADDRESS OF 0. P. AUSTIN, CHIEF OF BUREAU OF STATISTICS, 
AT THE BANQUET OF THE NATIONAL HARDWARE ASSO- 
CIATION IN WASHINGTON, NOVEMBER 10. 


What industry of the civilized world is to-day making 
the greatest advancement and the most rapid increase 
in its contributions to the comforts and conveniences of 
man the world over? Manufacturing. 


What nation is making the most rapid advance in its 
manufacturing industries? The United States. 


What group of industries among those designated as 
manufactures shows the highest total of its products? 
Tron and steel. 

What single group of the iron and steel manufactures 
shows the largest value of products and the widest dis- 
tribution of its productions to the people of the world? 
Hardware. 

What nation is showing the most rapid growth in its 
exports to the consuming world? The United States. 

What great group of products shows the most rapid 
growth in our constantly expanding export trade? Manu- 
factures. 

What great class of manufactures forms the largest 
item in that rapidly growing exportation? Iron and 
steel. 


What group of iron and steel manufactures shows the 


largest total, the most rapid growth and the widest dis- 
tribution? Hardware. 


Do you wonder, gentlemen of the National Hard- 
ware Association, that I deem it a privilege to speak to 
you on this occasion upon a subject which is so con- 
stantly in my mind and nearest to my thoughts—the 
commerce of our common country? 


PROGRESS IN THIRTY YEARS. 


It has been a privilege to live in this country of ours 
during the past few decades and to note the wonderful 
growth of the industries of our country and the relative 
advance of the great nations of the world in industries 
and commerce, and of that world influence which comes 
with an expansion of commerce. The short period of 
thirty years has seen our agricultural production double, 
our manufactures treble and our exports quadruple, 
while our population was meantime doubling; and in 
that time we have also taken first place among the 


manufacturing nations of the world. Even in a shorter 


period, the single decade from 1895 to 1905, the exports 
of agricultural products have increased 50 per cent., the 
exports of manufactures have trebled, the exports of 
fron“ahd stéél have quadrupled and the exports of hard- 
ware as a special class have more than quadrupled. 


4 


z TRON THE BAROMETER. 


No barometer, it is said, offers so accurate a measure- 
ment of the prosperity of a country as that found in 
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the production and consumption of pig iron. And, if we 
accept this as a measure of business and industrial ac- 
tivity among the leading nations of the world we find 
new assurances that we are outstripping the other na- 
tions in industry and prosperity. The consumption of 
pig iron among the great industrial nations in the pe- 
riod from 1880 to 1904 increased in France about 1,- 
000,000 tons; in the United Kingdom about 2,000,000 
tons; in Russia, about 2,0000,000 tons; in Germany, 
about 7,000,000 tons, and in the United States 15,- 
000,000 tons, the increase in the United States in that 
period being more than that of all the European coun- 
tries combined. In production of pig iron the growth of 
the United States has been equally striking and our 
production of pig iron has since 1900 averaged as much 
as that of Great Britain and Germany combined. 


PHENOMENAL DEVELOPMENT. 


What has been the effect of this marvelous increase 
in the production and consumption of pig iron and all 


_those higher grades of manufactures produced from it? 


First, there came a phenomenal increase in our railways 
and with this a cheapening in the cost of transportation. 
With this cheapening in transportation came a reduction 
of the cost of producing the various articles which you, 
gentlemen, and others engaged in manufacturing are 
supplying to our people. With this decrease in the cost 
of production and distribution came not only an increased 
home market but also the power of manufacturing to 
supply a foreign market. 


GREAT INCREASE IN EXPORTATION OF MANUFACTURES. 


As a result of this change in our power to supply for- 
eign markets the exportations of manufactures have 
trebled during the last decade, the exports of iron and 
steel manufactures have quadrupled and the exports of 
Hardware have more than quadrupled. The total value 
of manufactures exported in 1895 was $183,000,000; in 
1905, $543,000,000. . The total value of iron and steel man- 
ufactures exported in 1895 was $32,000,000 ; in 1905, $134,- 
000,000. The total value of Hardware exported in 1895 
was $8,000,000, and in 1905, $36,000,000. 


GROWTH OF PRODUCTION. 


Are we to continue in this marvelous growth in manu- 
facturing and exportation of the finished products of 
iron and steel, whether under the form of Hardware or 
other branches of that greatest of all our manufacturing 
industries? The manufactures of iron and steel grew 
from $480,000,000 in 1890 to $835,000,000 in 1900, and if 
the same rate of growth has continued since that time it 
may be fairly set down to-day at more than one Dillion 
dollars per annum. And there is every reason to believe 
that this growth is destined to continue. Our supplies of 
raw material in coal and iron and other requirements 
of manufacture are far in excess of those of any other 
country, our facilities of transportation better and the 
ingenuity of our inventors and workmen unsurpassed, 
while our facilities for producing in great quantities and 
at a minimum cost seem to give assurance that the mar- 
velous growth in production is to continue. 

A HOME MARKET NOT ENOUGH. 

What will be the effect of this continued and rapid 
increase in production of Hardware, of iron and steel, of 
manufactures of every class? Rapidly as our population 
and home demand are increasing, we must realize that 
our manufactures are outstripping population and even 
home demand in their growth. The population of the 
United States doubled in the thirty-year period from 
1870 to 1900, but in that same period the value of our 
manufactures trebled, while manufactures of iron and 
steel and Hardware more than quadrupled. It cannot be 
expected that a manufacturing industry that trebles or 
quadruples its output during a period when population is 
only doubling will continue indefinitely to find a home 
market for all that enormous increase which is indicated 
by the progress of recent years. 

HOW, THEN, WILL YOU MEET THIS NEW SITUATION? 

Will you slow down your factories, or will you devote 
a part of their work to producing for the foreign mar- 
ket? The answer to this question you have already given, 
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in the fact that the exports of Hardware have grown 
from $8,000,000 in 1895 to practically $36,000,000 in 1905, 
having more than quadrupled, while general exports of 


manufactures were trebling and those of agricultural 


products were increasing but 50 per cent. 

But even this exportation of Hardware, Iron and Steel 
and of manufactures in which we take so much pride as 
Americans is a mere trifle compared with our production, 
and with the surplus which we must expect that our fac- 
tories will produce in the near future at a rate of increase 
which is indicated in the developments of recent years. 
The $36,000,000 worth of Hardware, the $135,000,000 
worth of general manufactures exported must be doubled 
or trebled and finally quadrupled if you are to continue to 
expand your producing powers at the rate at which they 
have been expanding in recent years. 

SOUND ADVICE. 

And here I want to sound a note of warning to you, 
representatives of a great producing and distributing in- 
dustry, and through you to the manufacturers and ex- 
porters of the United States generally. You must not ex- 
pect that a great increase in the exportation of manufac- 
tures will be an easy task. You have rivals—busy, vig- 
orous, experienced rivals—in the great manufacturing 
countries of Europe, countries with an industrial popula- 
tion receiving wages far less than those paid to the labor- 
ing men of the United States, and with a long and va- 
ried experience which enables them to successfully manu- 
facture for the export trade. We take great pride in the 
fact that our exports of Hardware in 1905 were $35,- 
000,000 in value; but what say you to the fact that Ger- 
many, with an area less than that of the State of Texas 
and a population but two-thirds as large as our own, ex- 
ported in 1904 $37,000,000 worth of Hardware, and the 
United Kingdom, with a still smaller area and a popula- 
tion but half that of our own, exported in the same year 
$92,000,000 worth of Hardware? 

WE ALSO TAKE GREAT PRIDE 


in the fact that in the last fiscal year our exports of man- 
ufactures passed the $500,000,000 line. But what say you 
to the fact that the exports of domestic manufactures 
from Germany exceed our own by more than 50 per cent., 
and those of the United Kingdom are more than twice 
as great as those of the United States? Of all the 
branches of our foreign trade, that of manufactures is the 
most difficult and encounters the sharpest rivalry. Our 
agricultural products are demanded by the consuming 
world. We produce three-fourths of the world’s cotton, 
we supply more than one-third of the meats which enter 
the world’s international markets, and our surplus of 
breadstuffs is not sufficient to meet the world’s demands. 
Our agricultural products and the products of our mines 
sell themselves. 
IT IS IN FINISHED MANUFACTURES 

that the rivalry for the world’s international markets is 
sharpest and will continue to increase in intensity with 
enlarged production and increased experience among 
those with whom we must compete in those markets. 

I say these things to you business men here and now 
because I am profoundly impressed with the feeling that 
the measure of success in the foreign markets which your 
manufacturing capacity will soon require can only be at- 
tained by the adoption of methods new to us, but long 
followed by our more successful rivals in Europe. 

THE ORIENTAL MARKET. 


We take pride as a nation in the fact that our exports 
to the Orient are at this time showing a remarkable in- 
crease, but it is a fact which we ought not to overlook 
that our exports to the Orient and the growth in those 
exports occur chiefly in two or three lines of manufac- 
ture, while in the hundred and one other lines in which 
our varied industries ought to participate, the market is 
largely in the hands of our European rivals. 

The cause of our failure to participate in this great 
market for miscellaneous manufactures, not only in the 
Orient, but in many other parts of the world, lies chiefly 
in our unwillingness to manufacture goods in the form 
required by the foreign market. It is easy to say that 
we will educate the foreigner and lead him to accept the 
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classes of manufactures which our own people find so 
satisfactory and in this we have been successful in 
some degree in the European countries where tastes and 
customs of life are similar to those of our own people, 
but in those markets in which climatic conditions or long 
established custom have created demands for articles dif- 
ferent in form and variety from those produced for our 
own climate and people we are making little progress in 
supplying the great mass of manufactured articles im- 
ported. Your manufactures of agricultural machinery 
and household requirements and Yankee notions sell 
readily in countries whose agricultural and household 
methods are similar to those of our own people, but in 
those countries where methods long established have ac- 
customed the people to different and often more primi- 
tive articles of daily use your agricultural implements 
and household requirements and Yankee notions are re- 
jected. What is the result? 


YOUR EUROPEAN RIVALS, 


recognizing the fact that certain peoples, especially those 
of the Orient and the tropics, demand products suited to 
their own customs of life, stand ready to comply with 
those requirements and to produce in their factories the 
kind of goods demanded by those markets. They have 
long since given over the task of attempting to educate 
those markets up to the European or American standard, 
and instead have educated themselves to manufacture for 
those markets, to offer their goods through their own 
salesmen and to sell them on terms to suit local require- 
ments. AS a consequence they are getting the trade—lI 
might almost say the entire trade—of many of those 
markets, while the American manufacturer who relies 
upon filling orders from the stock of goods manufactured 
for the home market is not only failing to obtain his 
proper share of those markets, but permitting them to 
pass absolutely into the hands of his European rivals. 


OUR SMALL PERCENTAGE OF THE FOREIGN TRADE. 


These are serious questions, which I deem it my duty 
to bring frankly to the attention of you manufacturers 
and exporters of the United States. The world’s mar- 
kets for manufactures call for between four and five bil- 
lion dollars’ worth of finished goods every year, and of 
this we have been supplying up to this time barely 10 
per cent. In many of the countries which are large con- 
sumers of manufactured products we supply but 1 per 
cent. of the total importation, while our European rivals, 
who study the markets and manufacture to meet local 
requirements, are supplying 40, 50 and even 60 per cent. 
of the total. 

It seems to me that these facts are of especial impor- 
tance to American manufacturers at the present mo- 
ment. They have reached in many cases the point in 
their history in which they are able to produce in excess 
of the home demand, and they should understand that 
the fields in which this excess must be marketed can 
only be successfully invaded with articles of the class 
required by those markets, and that the manufacturer 
who is unwilling to put his products into the form and 
method of packing required by Oriental or tropical com- 
munities and to offer them by methods common to that 
market will not only fail of success, but destroy the 
reputation of American goods and of American manufac- 
tures in those markets. 


ADAPTATION TO FOREIGN REQUIREMENTS. 


I have great and abiding faith in the American manu- 
facturer and American manufactures. The demands of 
our growing population are rapidly reducing the quan- 
tity of foodstuffs which we can offer to the outside 
world, and this reduction in exportation of foodstuffs 
should be met by a corresponding increase in exports of 
manufactures. Nature has given us greater supplies of 
manufacturing material than are possessed by any other 
country, our systems of turning these natural products 
into finished manufactures are the best known and our 
workmen hold first rank in skill and energy. We have 
already become the greatest manufacturing nation in 
the world, and I firmly believe that these industries will 
be so adjusted as to make us also the world’s greatest 
exporter of manufactures. 
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PRICE-LISTS, CIRCULARS, &c. 


Manufacturers in Hardware and related lines are re- 
quested to send us duplicate copies of catalogues, price- 
lists, &éc., one copy for our catalogue department in New 
York and another for our London office; and at the same 
time to call our attention to any new goods or additions 
to their lines, of which appropriate mention will be made 
besides the brief reference to the catalogue or price-list 
in this column. 


York: Circulars of Patent Steel Wire Bale Ties for 
pressing hay, straw, corn husks, moss, jute, rags, paper 
stock and all kinds of compressible materials. One gives 
a list of lengths and gauges and the other a net price- 
list calculated at 70 and 2% per cent. discount. 


Onto Bott & Nut Company, Berea, Ohio: Circular 
price-list referring to Vulcan Annealing Putty. 

ToLepo SHovEL Company, Toledo, Ohio: Price-list of 
Shovels, Spades, Scoops and Ditching Tools. 

WirRE Goops CoMPpANyY, Worcester, Mass.: Circular 
price-lists of Counter Display Baskets, Milk Jar Carriers, 
Wire Sink Brushes and Dish Washers. 

F. D. BELKNAP RAPID ADDRESSING MACHINE COMPANY, 
290 Broadway, New York: Catalogue of Rotary Address- 
ing Machines, Accessories, &c. 


MissourRI ANCHOR FENCE Company, St. Joseph, Mo., 
Catalogue No. 7, Farm and Lawn Fence, constructed with 
Anchor Clamps and Stays and containing price-lists, 
tables of information required in making estimates, &c. 

F. H. & E. B. Vrooman, Chicago, Ill.: Circulars re- 
ferring to Vitreous Enameled Steel Sink Strainers. 


Knapp Etectric & Novetty Company, 511-513 West 
Fifty-first street, New York: Catalogue No. 16, referring 
to Kenko Electric Specialties, Motors, &c. 

J. Stevens Arms & Toot Company, Chicopee Falls, 
Mass.: Booklet of Stevens Firearms and illustrating 


holiday advertisements, together with mortised electro- 
types furnished gratis to the trade. 


THE CoRBIN CABINET LocK CoMPpANy, New Britain, 
Conn., and 21 Warren street, New York: Illustrated 
descriptive catalogue entirely confined to Locker Locks. 
Illustrations are all actual size. The Key Locks are all 
so constructed that they can be furnished with ‘a large 
number of Key changes, with Master Key to pass. Two 
styles of Locks are shown especially suitable for wire 
and metal locker doors. Combination Locks for lockers 
and a Star Point Lock for kindred uses are also shown. 


Gero. Borcretpt & Co., West Fourth, Third and Woos- 
ter streets, New York: “November Suggestions” con- 
tained in an illustrated catalogue of Glass and Pottery 
Novelties, Toys, &e. 


THE JoHn C. Jewett Mra. Company, Buffalo, N. Y.: 
Catalogues relating to Refrigerators and Ice Chests lined 
with zinc, glass and opal glass. 

MARSHALL-WELLS HARDWARE CoMPANY. Duluth, 
Minn.: Catalogue of Sporting Goods, including Guns, 
Rifles, Revolvers, Ammunition, Athletic Goods. Skates, 
&c. Also one representing its Cutlery department, em- 
bracing Watches, Clocks, Cut Glass Ware, Silver Plated 
Flat and Hollow Ware, Cutlery, Toys, &c. 


QUEEN ANNE ScreEN Company, Burlington, Vt.: Illus- 


trated price-list relating to Screen Doors and Window 
Screens. 
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MISCELLANEOUS NOTES. 


Rainbow Steel Rods. 


The Horton Mfg. Company, Bristol, Conn., is putting 
on the market a line of Rainbow steel fishing rods to 
meet the demand for lower priced goods in this line. 
While they are manufactured with great care and of the 
best material, they are not guaranteed on account of the 
comparatively low price. The rods are finished in dark 
green enamel and put up in brown canton flannel] cases. 
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The bait rods all have cork grip handles and are o‘fered 
in seven lengths, from 5 to 10 feet, fitted with german 
silver solderless two-ring guides, german silver three- 
ring tops and nickel handle mountings, with solid reel 
seat above the hand. The No. 225 bait casting rod is 
made in 5, 5% and 6 foot lengths, fitted with large german 
silver casting guides and large german silver mounted 
agate casting top. There are two fly rods, 9 and 10 feet 
respectively, both having cork grip handles with nickel 
plated mountings and solid reel seat below the hand and 
german silver one-ring fly top. The 9-foot rod has gér- 
man silver drop ring guides and the 10-foot rod has ger- 
man silver solderless two-ring guides. 


Spiral Fluted Taper Reamers. 


The L. L. Lord Company, Meadville, Pa., has just add- 
ed to the list of reamers manufactured by it the Lord 
spiral fluted taper reamer, which is being made in 4 to 
2 inch iron pipe sizes. 


Clark’s Ash Can Truck No. 34. 


The George P. Clark Company, Windsor Locks, Conn., 
is putting on the market an ash can truck, the frame of 
which is made of one piece of round steel. At the bot- 
tom the ends of the frame are bent so as to form two 
hooks to go under the bottom of a can. An adjustable 
hook slides on the handle to grip the top of the can and 
prevent its slipping. The truck is designed to move ash 
cans with ease and without soiling the clothing of the 
operator. 


Griswold Poultry and Garden Fence. 


The Dillon-Griswold Wire Company, Sterling, I11., will 
put on the market January 1 a poultry and garden fence 
with stays 6 inches apart. The spacings between the 
wires will graduate from 1% inches at the bottom up to 
6 inches. No. 9 wire will be used for the top and bottom 
bars, No. 12 for the intermediate bars, while the stays will 
be made of No. 13 wire. The fence wil be offered in 35, 
46 and 58 inch hights, put up in 10 and 20 rod rolls. 


Fans. 


The Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Company, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., will have a new line of ceiling and floor col- 
umn fan motors on the market the coming season, both 
direct and alternating current. These fans will have 
four blades and ball bearings and be finished in black 
enamel and oxidized copper. The alternating current 
fans will be of the induction type and the direct current 
fans will be furnished with three-point switches. It is 
stated that the regular line of alternating and direct cur- 
rent desk and wall bracket fans will be as complete as 
requirements demand and the current consumption the 
lowest ever known for fans of these types. 





Forest City Bit & Tool Company. 


The Forest City Bit & Tool Company, Rockford, II1., 
has made a number of additions to its line, which are 
shown in its catalogue G, recently issued. The new tools 
include ship auger car bits, ship auger machine bits, rout- 
er bits and Forest City blind stile bits. 


A. W. Woods, Lincoln, Neb., offers a framing chart 
which consists of a dial plate 34% x 3% inches in diam- 
eter, on either side of which is a revolving disk, one side 
giving the lengths and cuts for common rafters having a 
rise from 1 to 24 inches to the foot, also the corresponding 
lengths, and cuts and bevels for the octagon hip or valley 
and for the hip or valley resting on a right angled cor- 
ner. On the other side of the disk is given the seat and 
plumb cuts for rafters and braces having a rise from 1 
to 90 degrees. It also gives the length of sides and miter 
euts for all regular polygons or the framing of timbers 
at any degree, and how to apply a steel square to obtain 
the cuts. Accompanying the chart is “ Key to the Steel 
Square,” a small book explaining the use of the chart. 
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Never Break All Steel Cylinder Heads. 


Hemp & Co., Second street, near Chouteau avenue, 
St. Louis, Mo., are offering the cylinder heads shown 
herewith. They are each stamped from one piece of 
heavy sheet steel to insure true and uniform size and to 
avoid the annoyance of filing and fitting. The heads 
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Never Break All Steel Cylinder Heads. 


are alluded to as light and durable, as impossible to 
break or crack, as weighing 75 per cent. less than cast 
heads and as making a material saving in freight 
charges. They are made in 6-inch size, japanned and 
packed one dozen in strong pasteboard boxes. 

$<» +e 


The «+ 400’’ Kitchen Knife. 


The Goodell Company, Antrim, N. H., and 10 Warren 
street, New York, has recently added to its line of kitchen 
cutlery the “400” kitchen knife, here illustrated. The 
blade is made from a special grade of steel, which the 
company uses in the highest grade of shoe knives for 
cutting leather, it having been noticed that this steel tem- 
pered by its process resists the action of the acid of ap- 
ples, &c., and vegetables, and holds a keen edge better 
than any other similar material. Another important fea- 
ture of the knife is an ornamental metal bolster and 
method of fastening the knife tang in the ebony handle, 
which is done by forcing hot metal under pressure in- 
side the ferrule and handle by the company’s patented 
process, which was originally used in connection with 
its cut glass handled table cutlery. The metal is forced 
into the handle at right angles with its length, thus filling 
a portion of the handle and the ferrule, the blade being 
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Tower jaw and shank is of one solid piece, having inserted 
therein the two steel studs. The shank is covered with 
hard wood parts securely fastened. The metal parts 
are partly bright finished and the whole is referred 
to as presenting an attractive appearance. The maker 
ealls attention to the low price at which the wrenches 
are sold. They are made in three sizes, 8, 10 and 12 
inch, open measurement, and packed six dozen per case 
in nicely labeled cartons of one-half dozen each, making 
them convenient shelf goods for the hardware dealer. 


—_3-+-e__—__ 
The Lightning Brace. 


The Hamden Mfg. Company, Wallingford, Conn., is 
making the Lightning Brace, which is represented in the 





The Lightning Brace. 


accompanying illustration. This brace has no sleeve, 
jaws or spring, and is quick and easy to adjust and oper- 





The 400 Kitchen Knife. 


warranted not to come off. The blade has a cutting edge 
of 3% inches and the knife is 74 inches long over all. 


or oo 
Wood Handle Screw Wrench. 


The Vandegrift Mfg. Company, Shelbyville, Ind., is 
offering the trade a new wood handle screw wrench as 


ate. The cam goes up over the shank and the harder the 
boring the tighter the bit holds. It is made of steel, bent 
cold. The brace has cherry head and handle, polished, 
and is manufactured in three sizes, Nos. 01, 02 and 03, 
with sweep of 12, 10 and 8 ‘nches respectively. A spe- 
cial feature of this brace is the lew price at which it is 
offered to the trade, which permits it to be retailed for 
25 cents each. The company is now patenting a ratchet 





Wood Handle Screw Wrench. 


shown in accompanying illustration. | Compactness, 
strength and cheapness are claimed for the tool, which 
is made of malleable iron and machine tool steel. The 


for use on this brace. This ratchet brace, we are ad- 
vised, will be sold at a figure which will enable the retail 
merchant to offer it to the public at 40 or 50 cents each. 
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Ellis Adjustable S Wrench. 


Patterson, Gottfried & Hunter, 146-150 Center street, 
New York, have recently put on the market the Ellis ad- 
justable offset S wrench here illustrated. Fig. 1 repre- 








Fig. 1.—Ellis Adjustable Offset S Wrench, Square Jaws. 


sents the wrench for use as a regular adjustable S 
wrench, special attention being called to the jaws, which 
are designed te afford the greatest strength without 
being too large to operate in confined places. Fig. 2 is 





Fig. 2.—Same Wrench, Showing Offset Principle. 


another view of the same wrench with jaws offset to 
the left. This is accomplished by means of a small 
round head spring pin which, pulled slightly toward 





Fig. 3—Wrench with Pipe Jaw Inserted. 


the person, allows the jaws portion to be swung to 
right, center or left, releasing the pressure on pin, 
causing it to catch in either of the three perpendicular 


square notches shown. Fig. 3 illustrates the same 
wrench with pipe jaw inserted, thus making the tool 


quickly interchangeable from a nut wrench to a pipe 
wrench, a valuable feature in a portable kit and for 
automobiling, &c. The importance of this wrench is its 
adaptability for working around corners, behind pipes 
and in many otherwise difficult and inaccessible places. 
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There are four sizes and the jaw openings are operated 
by the milled edge barrel screw, the jaw capacity being 
the same standard as in regular wrenches, size for size. 
The 6 and 8 inch sizes are nickel plated. The 8, 12 
and 18 inch sizes have a pistol finish. This style of 
wrench can be supplied in all sizes named, with either 
plain or pipe jaw, and in 6, 8 and 12 inch sizes with 
both plain and pipe jaws. All pipe jaws are pistol fin- 


ished. 
——~e—__ 


Loose Leaf Ledger or Book Lock. 





Thomas A. Glendinning, 97 Reade street, New York, 
has recently patented and is now manufacturing exclu- 
sively for the William Mann Company, 529 Market street, 
Philadelphia, Pa., a loose leaf ledger lock as here illus- 
trated. Mr. Glendinning was formerly for a long time 
promimently identified with the pin tumbler lock depart- 
ment of the Yale & Towne Mfg. Company. The alumi- 
num leather covered back construction is fitted at one or 





End View of Loose Leaf Ledger Lock 


both ends with a pin cylinder lock of the latest Yale 
paracentric type, by means of which the bookkeeper is 
assured that the ledger leaves are secure and subject only 
to his personal manipulation. Various combinations of 
circumstances can be met by the use of master keys and 
dual locks if necessary, thereby safeguarding the leaves 
in the binder and their contents. By having a lock at 
each end of the binder or back it can be made impossible 
to unlock it except in the presence of two individuals, 
who are provided with two separate and different keys. 
These locks are used only on the Mann Ledger, having 
interchangeable l_aves, manufactured by the William 
Mann Company. 





PAINTS, “OILS AND COLORS» 





Animal, Fish and Vege- Miscellaneous— 
table Oils— gal, | Barytes, White, Forei 


















ton $17.50@19.00 
Linseed, City, Barytes, Amer. floated. # ton, 18.00@19.00 
Linseed, Cuty, Barytes, off color, No. : 
Linseed, State and West’n, aw 38 sac deieddnees xo ton 13.50@15.00 
insee raw Oarcutta seed...... Chali, in Sipe saaa ton 3.0K@ 3.25 
Lard, Extra Prime, Winter....60 ec Chak, in bbis........ #100 b.... @ 35 
Lard, Extra No, Diciciccececcclll a48 China Clay, English.. 8 to on 11.00@17.00 
Lard. Wee. Ranardad cer. cabccantes i Cobalt, Oxide......... # 100 ib 2. 2.60 
Cotton-seed, Crude, f.0.b. mills, 214%@22% | whi , Common,...8 100 ib . 48 
Cotton-seed, Summer Yellow, Whiting, Gilders...... 100 Ib .50@ .55 
nme ee cereesceccesecosevess Whiting, Ex. Gilders.9 100 1b .55@ .60 
‘otton-seed, Summer Yellow, 
. O08 TRAE hses cadbancsven cede Putty, Commercial-—y# 10 » 
perm, Crude........... 
berm, siateral, Sprins. In bbls. or tube Ls OLS 
Shen Morera Winter. In 1 Ib to 5 Ib cans. 1... 2.60 @2.9 
Sperm, Bleached Winter. S ~ a a allie 16 @18 
allow, Prime. ee eeeceeseoee eeeeee r ur n “ 
ww Navesy winte seevecees ia In on stra tutional 64 re 
ale, Natura Bisesé ed 
Whale’ Bleached Winter...... “4 In machine bbls........... sees @6% 
Menhaden, Brown, Strained... Z Glue— 
enhaden, Light, Strain CNT boa Sei icsees ied’ 
Menhaden, Bleached, Winter..30 @3l | Common Bone 
Menhaden, Ex.-Bld., Winter. .31 Extra White 
Menhaden, Southern..........-- 16 6% | Foot Stock, White 
ocoanut, Ceylon.......... ¥  64@ 6% | Foot Stock, Brown 
Cocoanut, Cochin....... OD 8 8% | German H 
Cod, Domestic, Prime.........- 34 French ......ccc0ee eatdbdsbuee tees 
Cod, Newfound 40 TENE pebececeseqnecece evcvecccsese 
ted, Elaine........... oveceqgence Low Grade 
on ee bn eoecece Medium White 
eS, lian 
Neatsfoot, prime. . reas Gum Shellac— #D 
alm, LOgoS.......+0 eac Yommercia. @ 
Ps Bleached C ial 
Bone Dried............++. eeu 49 
Mineral Sti PROT, cccacnccescscnes’ oss 45 
‘ Diamond I.......cccccceceeeeeeeees 
Bl nee 2 gravity, 2@30 cold Pagal. | Fine Orange........cccecceceeees 45 @4T 
ROME denncnqsnerescanscoecooeceess 10%@11% es cee 
Black, 2% gravity, 15 cold test .1@12% | TC. .........cccececceeceneeeees 0 @.. 
Black, Summef.........-..-++- 10%@11% | Octagon B....-.......s0ccccesseres @52 
Cylinder, light filtered......... Ot Pa ndecnl owas ahonegeeveeten 41 @43 
Cylinder, dark filtered. . Bhi See rts 8 @.. 
Pa ine, 903-907 gravity. 13 "o> 7 
Paraffine, 903 gravity..........+. u Colors in Oil— em 
Paraffine, 883 cravity...........- Black, ENERO encctdeccescts 2 @i4 
Paraffine. Bed, .....-cesecapsoee 11%@13 Rine, Chinese..........sceceseeet (46 
Ip small lots 4%¢ advance. Blue, Prussian................00+ 32 @3%6 





# Db 
Blue, Ultramarine,.............. Lb @16 Lamp, Com 14 
Brown, Vandyke Blue, Celestial -4 @6 
Green, Chrome..... L Blue, Chinese, 29 sz 
Green, Paxis.........cccccccccccees Blue, Prussian. -2 
SS a L Blue, Ultramarine. - 44@15 
ip poe pecicececéecccascces Brown, Spanish.............++. 3 oe 
mber Woadcacvocssvcececccoes Carmine Micecgpecenceoved . 50@3. 
EY, Mai sccawvacdenssbade’ Green, Chrome, ordinary...... 3%4@ 6 
White Lead, Zinc, eons Green, Chrome, pure.......... 17 @& 
eb —_, ) bots. e bbls. and kegs: ’ 
Lead, English white, in Oil.. 8%@ % “"  eecenntean 
Lead. American white,, in Oil: ue less > a seeese be os 
Lots of 500 I or over....... -+@T carge, American, DBb...... -. : 
Lots less than 500 I........ .. @ 7% | Ocher, American.....-. # ton $8.50716 00 
Sih, PRI rene. cithdnoseatedoines :. @ 6% | Ocher, American Golden....... 24@ 3% 
Lead White, in vil, 2 mb tin Ocher, French......0...00s00000 14%@ 2'3 
add to ke, rice. ne -@ % Ocher, Foreign Golden......... 3 @4 
tad White. in oil, tin Orange Mineral, English...... 10 @12 
pails, wit to ke aoe emenae - @1 Orange Mineral, French....... 10%@12% 
Lead, White, in oil, 1 to 5 b Orange, Mineral, German..... 8%4@10 
ass ‘ted tins, add to keg price .. @ % Orange, Mineral, American.... 84@ 8% 
Lead, American, Terms: For lots Red, Indian, English........... 4ga 8! 
tons and over {¢ rebate; and 2% for | Red; Indian, American........ 3 @3% 
cash if paid in 15 days from date of | Red. Turkey, English.....---.- 4 @10 
invoice; for lots of 500 Ibs, and over | Red: Tuscan, English.......... 7 @10 


2% for cash if paid in 15 days from | Red, Venetian, Amer..# 100 T $0.50@1.25 
date of invoice, for lots of less than | Red Venetian, English. .100 th $1.15@1.75 








500 Ibs. net. eh Si Itali 
Lead, White, Dry, in bbls ) 6% Bowdered et rtsn 3 94 
Zinc, American, dry..........+. y(@ Sienna, Ital.. Raw. Powd....3 @ 6% 
Zinc, French: Sienna, American, Raw........ 1%@ 2 
Paris, Red Seal, dry...........+.+ Sienna, American, Burnt and 
Paris, Green Seal, dry... * TUNNEL in ttnosecaconidintiaies 1%@ 2 
Antwern, Red Beal, ° “0 Talc, French,.......... # ton $15.00@30.00 
isin’ get, Pevee- 18 Povby il: | Teer Ate Tees Hie BS 
‘erra a, ng st 1, 
Lots of 3 ten and over...... 12%@13% 
Lots of less than. 1 ton......13%@13% | 'y* site’ American.” ® 100 
Zinc, V._M. French, in Poppy Oil: Terra Alba. American, #@ 100 @ 


Red Seal: 


b., nntue " 
Lots of 1 ton, and over......1%@126 | Umber, Tey, But. & Bow... 24@ 3% 
of less than 1 ton....., 11%@12% | Umber. Turkey, Raw & Pow.. - 3% 


t Piacoa sof 3D bh ots of oe or mis 
o jyers ots one or mix 7 r a = 
grades, 1”: %5 bbls., 2%; 50 bbls, 4%. | yoline’ Chime” 





Vermilion, American Lead....10 @% 


Dry Colors— em |V c 
Ny SN bsieecncceccéeccecs 5 @10 | Vermilion, Quicksilver, bulk..... AS 
Black, Drop, American......... 4@é6 Vermilion, Quicksilver, bavs..... Aes 
Riack, Drop, English........... 5 @15 Vermilion, Frelish. Impcrt...75 @% 
PE AEE ch cccesccvcesacceaes 16 @D Vermilion, Chimese............ $0.90@1.00 
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from manufacturers or jobbers. 


REVISED NOVEMBER 23, 1905 


Current Hardware Prices. 


General Goods.—lIn the following quotations General 
Goods—that is, those which are made by more than one 
manufacturer—are printed.in, Jtalics, and the prices named, 
unless otherwise stated, represent those current in the mar- 
ket as obtainable by the fair retail Hardware trade, whether 


Very small orders and 


broken packages often command higher prices, while lower 
prices are frequently given to larger buyers. 


Special Goods.—Quotations printed in the ordinary 
type (Roman) relate to goods of particular manufactur- 
ers, who are responsible for their correctness. They usually 
represent the prices to the small trade, lower prices being 
obtainable by the fair retail trade, from manufacturers or 


jobbers. 


Range of Prices.—A range of prices is indicated by 
means of the symbol @. Thus 33'/, @ 33'/, & 10% signifies 
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that the price of the goods in question ranges from 33'/, 
per cent. discount to 33'/,; and 10 per cent. discount. 


Names of Manufacturers.—For the names and ad- 
dresses of manufacturers see the advertising columns and 
also THE IRON AGE DikECTORY, issued May, 1905, which 
gives a classified list of the products of our advertisers and 
thus serves as a DIRECTORY of the Iron, Hardware and 


Machinery trades. 


Standard Lists.—A new edition of “ Standard Hard- 


ware Lists” 
many leading goods. 


has been issued and contains the list prices oi 


Additions and Corrections.—The trade are requested 
to suggest any improvements with a view to rendering these 
quotations as correct and as useful as possible to Retail 


Hardware Merchants. 





Rass, Blind— 


Domestic, # doz. $3.00........+++- 33% % 
INOEUD cc ccccccccbocsscvccccscconcecess 10% 


Zimmerman ‘s—Bee™ Fasteners, Blind. 
Window Stop— i 
Ives’ Patent.....0.cccccccccsscsosseess 35% 
Taplin’s Perfection...........eesee0+ 35% 
Ammunition— See Caps, Car- 
tridyes, Shells, &c. 


oe avn ete BDO ; 
Eagle Anvils.........-++++- %@7T 
Hay- Budden, = ae sduepl sees 
ir oe and, Yrougut...... 
‘Trenton sacevertence i MORE 
Imported— 

Peter Wright e mag at 
Anvil, Vise an rill— 
Millers Falls Oo., BBW. ccccoss 15&10% 
Apple Parers— See Parers, 

Apple, &c. 
Aprons, Blacksmiths’— 
Livingston Nail Co.......--+seeeeee 33%% 


Augers and Bits— , 
Com. Double Spur. - WGWESZ 
Jennings’ Patu., reg. finish. . 


Sd LNG 
Black Lip or Blued.. 604 10 
Boring Mach, Augers. . .10610% 
Car Bits, 12-4n. twist..... 50410% 
Ford’s Auger and Car Bits....... 40&5 7, 
ag? Pat. rx Bits b sdusecebeen 25 7% 


E, Jennin 
“ar 10 ext, fin." RL “ennings’ list. .25% 





No. 30, R. J ennings’ Re W&i% % 
Russell Jennings’............. Bk1VK2 2 % 
L’Hommedieu Car Bits...........+++ 156% 
Mayhew’s Countersink Bits..... --45% 
Millers Falls.........-.++-+++++ 50d 9&7 2 7 
Ohio Tool Co.’s Bailey Auge- and | 

Car Bits. .ccccvccccccccccscesccses Wd& 
Pugh’s Black...............+. 

Pugh’s a s’ Pattern 
Snell’s A iS... ...-2++ 


Snell’s Bel "Ha rs’ .. 60 

Snell’s Car “Hanae -in, es - 604107 

Wright's Jennings’ Bits 
Bit Stock Drilis— 

See Drills, Twist. 

Expansive Bits— 

Clark’s smail, iE 

Clark’s Patter, 


. 50&10% 
doz. $255, 


F ord’ 62 es 8 Pattern cok cannneee 605% 
E. ‘Jennings & Co., Steer’s Pat. BY 
Soar DD decanss ve qhecssanpisesosenenepesd 60% 
Gimlet Bits— 

Per gro. 
Common Dble. Cut. .. .$3.00@3.2 

German Pattern, Nos. 1 to 10, 
$4.60; 11 to 18, $5.76 

Hollow Augers— 

Bonney Pat., per doz. .$5.50@6.00 





BME ccvccsccccccccesocesccccscosccs 
Universal .........0. 20% 
oe > eer ae 25% 

Ship Augers and Bits— 
Fors BOIS: ih 00:92 wie 4545 @60% 
yy ee ere l 
Cc, Jennings & Co.: 

Lh lommedieu’s vevece ecccece pocepens 15% 





Awl Hafts— See Handles, 
Mechanics’ Tool, 
Awls— 
Brad Awls: 
Handled ........-gro. $2.75@3.00 
Unhdled, Shidered. ..gro.68@66¢ 
Unhandled, Patent. .gro.66@0¢ 
Peg Awls: 
Unhandled, Patent..gro. 31@34¢ 
Unhdled, Shidered. .gro. 65@710¢ 
Scratch Awls: 
Hanaled, Com...gro. $3.50@}.00 
Handled, Socket..gro.$11.50@12.00 
DUNNO cnx vanecnsesistaantnd dinepeed 40% 
Awl and Tool Sets—See 
Sets, Awl and Tool. 
Axes— 
Single Bit, base weights: 
First Quality.......... -. $6.75 
Second Quality.........+ «$6.25 
Pouble Bit, base weights: 
First puae. eecese - $9. 
Second Quality..........$8.50 
Axle Geoese-- 
See Grease, Aale 
Axles— Iron or Steel 


Concord, Loose Collar. . 
Concord, Solid Collar. . ers 


No. 1 Common, Loose. ..34@3%¢ 
No. lg Com., New asleenaNes 
No. 2 Solid Collar........ 
Half Patent: 
Nos. 7, 8, 11 and 22.. - THAIS % 
Woe. £8 00 £8. 6205 Vk 107545 9 
Nos. 15 to 13... 75k10@ 15d 1045.2 
Nos. 19 to 22... 75&10@7541065% 
Boxes, Axle— 
Common and Concord, not turned 
b.,44@5¢ 
Common and Concord, porns s 


-» 5Y%4@6¢ 
Half Patent..........1b. aygane 


Bai 





Fishing— 
Hendryx: 
Bis cccccceccces sonoccrenesecgncocaitas 
SE rcntgesogssestuugussken oes 
Competitor Bait.......s0...eee0+- 2&5 2 
Balances— Sash— 
Caldwell new list......ccscocccsssseses 50% 
BURIER, scccrccacescccnese or. 50k10@O0Y 
Spring— 
Spring Balances.......50&10@60% 
Chatillon’s: 
Light Spg, Balances............ 40&10% 
Straight lances... - 40° 
Circular Balances... 
Large Dial:.......... 
Barb Wire—Sce Wire, Barb. 
Bars— Crow- 


Steel Crowbars, 10 to 40 lb.... 
per 1b., 2.50@2.75¢ 
Towel - 
No. 10 Ideal, Nickel Plate..® gro. $8.50 
Beams, Scale— 


Scale Beamés......... nee 
Chattillon’s NO. Lisssccccscceeceeeees 
Chattilion’s Be. &....cocccecscese 
Beaters, Carpet—__ 
Se Lyon Co.: 
me RL by ire Coppered #8 doz. $0.85; 
in MIO acccccccecccccescccccseceses! 
No, ll Wire Coppered # doz. 1.10; 
DONE pos cntemarmneshouensnnnted 1/20 
No. 10 Wire Galvanized. @ doz. $1.75 
Western W. 


No. 1 Electric............+«-99 gto. $7.80 

No. 2 Buffalo.......... ooeee @? gro. $9.00 

No. 3 Perfection Dust.::::: gro. $8.00 
Egs- 


Holt-Lyon Ce: 3 





Holt, Ho. Japanned....#8 doz. 
Holt, No. + Tin doz, 
Holt, No, B, doz. 
Holt, No. 2. Ti oz. 
Lyon, No, 2, doz. 
Lyon, No. 3, J doz. 
— Mfg. Co.: R 
60 Improved Dee Ecesvence seve 

No 75 Improved Dover............ 





No. 100 Improved Dover........... ‘ 
No, 102 Improved Dover, Tin’d. .$8. 
No, 150 Improved Dover, Hotel. $ -00 
No. = — d Dover, Hotel, T’d.$17.00 
No. mp’d Dover Tumbler. . 50 
No. one ae d Dover Tumbler, T’d.$9.50 
No. 300 Imp’d Dover Mammoth, 

Ww ana, W. G. Co., Buffalo...... 

Wonder (8. 8. d& Co.).# gro. et, $6.00 


Bellows— 

Blacksmith, Standard List.. 
60£10@70£10% 
Hend— 3 
Inch.. 6 8 9 0135 
Doz... .$4.75 570 6.65 7.60 8.85 \ <= 
Molders— x 
Inch..9 10 i1 12% MH [{ 
Doz.. .$8.00 9.00 10.50 12.50 14.50) = 


Bells— Cow— 
Ordinary goods. . .7545@754h1085% 


pl GVOSC. 00.00% 0é1 1045 % 
Jud soeppasasubathiinsestuaenan 75&10% 
Terns ROOR. .scthsdnarinatins ovevencesoced 50% 
Door— 
DIE: DORE: oki sinenksiarer onesennils 45% 
RE 50 
Home. R. & E. hig. Gols... "654107 
hover and Pull; eae waine 
Yankee Gong.........0....sse0s a abe SOR 
Hand— 
Hand Bells, Polished, Ben 7% 
5@60€ 10 
Wale Motel cscs vo00c cen 
Nickel Plated... . 508 10594 1085 
EAR HS 


- COQENETY 
Cone’s Globe" Hand Belis...... 33%4@35 
Silver Chime....... ssbepensscsea eee 


Miscellaneous— 
Farm Belle. ..... 0.0000 old. OF 
Steel Alloy Church and School 
50k L0h5Q60L5 % 
—- Tube & Stamping Coe 


Belden Leather— 


Extra Heavy, Short Lap. .60€5% 
Regular Short Lap... .60&é1045% 
Standard ....cccee% cooccesedl 

Light Standard.........++.70&57 
Cut Leather Lacing........ 60% 
Leather Lacing Sides, per 8q, - ‘ 


Rubber— 
Agricultural (Low Grade).... 
VEQIES %, 
Common Standard... WG0E10 7 
BIGNGONE  éoc essa 6045606 10% 
I ih RTT ea ere 606045 %, 
High Grade... ... .. + -6065@50&10% 


Bench Stops— 
See Stops, Bench 
Benders and Upsetters, 
Tire— 
Detroit Perfected Tire Bender...... 40% 
Green River Tire Benders and Up-. 
DE cadsutikeliitan cighetashsounoegss x 
Detroit Stoddard’s 1 shining ‘= 


Upsetters, No. $4.25 
No. 3, $10.50; No. 4, ‘$16.25; Ne a 
$20.59. 


Bicycle Goods— 


John 8, kane’ 8s Son’s 1902 list: 
CE icehieioncsatessearees coco 
no 50 

pokes ... 
TUb!s cccccccccccecces 


Bits— 


Auger, Gimlet, Bit Stock Drills, 
&c.—See Augers and Bits. 


Blocks— Tackle— 





Common Wooden. - T0h10@75% 
Hartz St. Tackle Blocks...... @50&5 7, 
Hollow Steel Blocks, with ‘ord’s 
Pakent BReaves, ...ccccsccecseees 50&10% 
ieee. Patent Automatic Lock ang 
MET « cncccnahedecndus shes dpscvecce ces %, 


Stowell’s Novelty, Mal. “Iron:. 
Stowell’s Self WLoading....... RE 
See also Machines, Hoisting. 
Boards, Stove— 
Zine, Crystal, éc...30€19@jé10% 
Boards, Wash— 
See Washboards. 
Bobs, Plumb— 
Kenuffel & Esser CO.......00ceeceeees B0G% 
Bolts— 
Carriage, Machine, &c.— 
Common Carriage (cut thread): 
3 x2 6 and smaller.....75 
Larger and Longer. .6545@—% 


|. Phila, Hagle $3.00 list May 24, 


80 
Bolt Ends, list Feb. 4, a oa 
Machine, % @ § and ‘mat er 


5a@— % 
Machine, larger and seer . 
654 100—% 
Door and Shutter— 
Cast Iron Barrel, Japanned, 
Round Brass Knob: 
TOs v2 oS 
Per doz.$0.30 35 tS 60 80 
- pron Spring Foot, oe: . 
ar doz..... - $1.20 150 2.25 
Cast Iron Chain, Fiat,Japanned : 
BOER. 20 vv0ve ene 8 10 
POP BOG. wvse002.0 21.90 1.40 1.65 
Cast Iron Flat Shutter, Jep’d., 
Brass Knobs: 
Ps svereevesses © 8 10 
Per doz bnew ewe mn 7% 3S 1.9 
Wrt Barrel Japd. . . B80@S80£ 10% 
Wrt - Bronzed. . »  50@50E 10° 
Wrt. Spring. . a8 GENS 
Wrt. Shutter... . . s0&5Q50E 10.05 ” 
Wre Bauare.60% 10@ieh% 100109 
rt Square. 1 
ee ee | Ree 60% 
Plow and Stove— 
PRO na's o.p-0360 Ke 0,8 Sa 0% 
BtOve wccccesses -.. BIE 


Tire— 


FOMMON ooceccseseses UEMEI 
NOTwWGY TOM. 2.0 ceccceccer Wy 
American Screw Company: 
Norway Phila., list Oct. 16 best’ 
Eagle Phila., list t Uct. aa , ae 
Bay State, list 90.02 Bi 
Franklin Moore Ger 
Norway Phila., list Oct. 16, ’84. 
Bagi) hila., plist Oct, 16, '84...:82 
pse, list’ Dec . 28, 99 
Mount Carmel Bolt Go. : 
Norway Phila., list Oct. 16, ’84.. 
Eagle Phila., list Oct, 16, "84. 
Mount Carmel, list Dec, 28, ‘i0.. 802 
Hieell. 3B Burdsall & Ward Bolt «& 


en “ist Dec, 2B, °9O....00000... 80° 
Norway Phila., list Oct., *84......8 
Upson Nut Co.: 


WO BOs. .ccccccccccscccccccecccesdas i, 


Borers, Tap— 

Borers Tap, Ring, with Handle: 
Inch...... ™% I% 1% 2 
Per doz...$4.80 65.60 6.40 8.00 
Inch soeeccaceneee OK 2, 


Ente rise Mfg. Co., No, 1, $1.25; No. 
2, $1.65; No, 3, $2.50 each.......... 25 


Sexee, Mitre— 
C. E. Jennings & Co................30 
Langdon .......see0- Obeesoccecccess 15& 10 
Perfection ......++.0- sodssaccserecess 40% 






Nos. 50 and 60...... Ob beeb eee 35 


Braces— 


Common Seamnenes $1.25@1.30 
Barber’ BD seenseeeeseeess oe 2 


POOR Rete eee eee wee ee eeeeeeeeeee 


o ‘pe, Saas & Co ‘ 
Mayhew’s A Ae 5 





Mayhew’s Quick Action ‘Hay Pat.. 
Millers Falls nom Braces........ $610 
P., 8. & W. » Peck’ 8 Pat.60@60&5% 
Stanle o aL . Co: 
GOED cescssccweces ecccccescccccece DK 
Victor’, eececosoce ovece pacsbvakeotovesst 
Brackets— 
Wrought oS... 5 - 006 00004 1045 7 
Griffin’s Pressed WEE odcend 80@80& 10 
Grittin’s Folding ae Soece wen 
Stowell’s Cast Shelf......cccccceseees 
NIT I tnkinskeneennnahossennese ; 
Western, W. G. Co., Wire: 222560&10 


Bright Wire Goods— 
See Wire and Wire Goods. 


Broilers— 
Kilbourne Mfg. Co.... 
Western, W. G. 
Wire Goods 

Buckets, Galvanized— 

Price per dozen, 
Quart...... 19 

Water, Regular...1.40 1 
Water, Heavy.....3.40 3. 
Fire, Rd. Bottom. .2.30 2. 
2 


ell beccccsveses 






Bucks, Saw— 

BOGE 0x0 veskvesia cance «+B gro, $36.00 
Bull Rings—see Rings, Bul! 
Butts— Brass— 


Rvowsss. list Sept., Wias 045 
Cast Brass, Tiebout’ aa se tne Gikasesses 


ast ir 

Fast Joint, aan . i 10050 
Fast Joint, Narrow... se 10@50 
Loose Joint. crcvccee  MWE1IG7 | 
Loose Pin. .....6.06. Mla? 
Mayer’s Hinges. coccces MNES 
Parliament Butts...... .7@?0¢5 

Wrought Steel— 
Table and Back Flaps. + 78 | ~ 
Narrow and Broad..... . = 
OOO WONNE s Sis ss éda'ec = 
Loose Pin, wiecbhbepier | 
Loose Pin, Jap’d. 410% | 
ine Pin, "Ball and Steeple | ~ 


ee ee ee ee wees 


85% 
stodid Ball Tip Butts. 
a 


79. 
Bronzed, Wrt., Nar. and In- 
side Blind Butts... - 5548 10% 


ages, Bird— 
3000, 5000. 1100" series..... sseasenee gad 
300 seri 
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Hendry Bronze: 
700, 

Hendryx Enameled pétiesocss eons wd 
Calipers—see Compasses. 
Calks, Toe and Heel— 

Blunt, ‘ prong.....per lb.4é $ 


ones ) prong.. per 1b., 4 
nee 5 Blunt.....ccccsccccccccess 4a44 ¢ 
Burke’ g Sharp.......eseeeeeeeees iigcte 
Gautier, Bluntt......sscceeeceeees aia 
Gautier, Sharp......++++eeeeeeen- 424% ¢ 
perkins’, Blunt Toe........-- # Ib 3.65¢ 
Perkins’, Sharp Toe.....+++++ # b 4,15¢ 


Can Openers— 


See Openers, Can, 
ns, Milk— 
aes ie 
ttern..... $1. . 2.05 each, 
ine ee atterh.. ‘o 2 73ae 
Baltimore Pattern.. 1. b 
Du ibuque andeeny acess 1.35 1,60 1.75 
Cans, Oil— 
Butfalo Family oF Cammy 
$18.00 60.00 129.60 gro., net. 
Caps, Percussion— 
Bley’s BH. Buweseeeees . -52@55¢ 


G, Ehieacwdot eager -per if 34435 ¢ 


. ‘yaraices +++ ber M WGieg 
a. i  eeneeee .per M 48@50¢ 
Musket ...ceceeees per M 62@63¢ 

Primers— 


Berdan Primers, $2 per M...20% 
B. L. “— (eases shelis) 
$2 per M....eccceesercees 
All other primers per M.$1.52@1. Le 
Cartridges— 
Blank Cartridges; 
32 OC. F., $5.50. Foecekeoncle 
38 O. F., $7.00... cccccceed i 
22 cal, Rim, $1.50. ccccees 
32 cal. Rim, $2.75....... 1065 
BL. B, Caps, Con. Bail, ‘Swod. — 


LB. B. Caps, Round Baill. 
central Fire. 
Target and Sporting Rifle. . i648 


Primed Shells and Bullets. — 
Rim Fire, Sporting.......-. 
Rim Fire, Military...+.+-- 1648 






Casters— j 

Bed wcecccees rere er 70@70é10 
Plate .cceeee e+ -OOLLI@6E10E5 
Philadelphia ....+++. - 5@5410 
Acme, Ball Bearing.......+-++-++:- 
BOSS .ccccccccccccccccccesscccceccces rigid 
Boss Anti-Friction.......sscceses. 70&10 
Gem (Roller Bearing)...-.. d 


Martin’s Patent Ce peenae) 
Standard Ball Bearing. . 
Tucker's Patent low list.. 
Yale (Double Wheel) low lis 


Cattle Leaders— 
See Leaders, Cattle. 
Chain, Coil— 
American Coil, Straight Link: 
cx 4 5-16 % 7-16 yy 9-16 
4 "ts tol Mh to 1% inch. 
Nee Trade Report 


German Coil. “606104 10@70% 
Haiter— 
Halter Chains...... G0L5G60L10% 


German Pattern Halter Chains, 
list July 24, "OT.eeee 60e 06 10% 


Covert Mfg. Co, 35859 
Halter ...ccccccccccceccces dpedevas 35.85%, 


Covert's Saddiery Works. * 
Haltete sis cc0cvccssqsccesceoes waunees 10% 
Cow Ties— 
See saeorags Fo Ties. 
Trace a 
Traces, W estern en 3° 100 pr. 
6144—6- 3, Str’ght, with ring .$24.50 
61 s—6-8 2, Str’ght, with ring . $25.50 
6! —8-2, Str’ght, with ring . $29.50 
6\,—10-2, Str’ght, with ring . $34.00 
NOTE.—Add 2c per ir for Hooks. 
Twist Traces 2c ‘or phir higher than 
Straight Link, 

Eastern Standard Traces, Wag- 
on Chain, &¢....- 60k 1045 @70% 
Miscellaneous— 

Jack Chain, Leges July 10, ’93: 
ITOM .carrevcscreee 606 106570 ’ 
Brass e _ 104.109 
Safety Chain. . . Wate 10% 
Gal. Pump Chain. ... .1b. 5@5%% 
Covert Mfg, Co.: 
Breast 
Heel e 








REM ‘checee 
Oneida Community: 
Am. Dog Leads and Kennel o— 


40&5% 
Niagara Dog Leads and Tea 
CHAMMD .cncccceccocteccoueses 45@50&5% 
Wire Goods Co.: 
Dog Chain.......csessesecssensees 70&10% 


Universal Dbl. ‘Jointed Ghain...... 50° 
Chain and Risbon, Sash— 
Oneida Community 
Copper Chain... 
Steel Chain........ 
Pullman: 
Bronze Chain 
CRE Sin erin ceunsso owen <s 

Sash Chain Attachments, per set 8¢ 
Aluminoy Sash Rib bon, per 100 

Coes ndtedtte igsccdoepind $1.25@$3.00 
Sash Ribbom, Attachments,,per set .8¢ 
Chalk —(From Jobbers. ) 
arpenters’ Blue..... .gro. I@0¢ 
arpenters’ Red...... gro. SSA35¢ 
arpenters’ White... .gro. 28@30¢ 
See also Crayons. 

Checks, Door— 





Rardsley’s Jusdeesensesce cocccecescegee Oe, 

clini Seah hverw iiedapemnpeanen 60&10% 
Pullman, per gro....... senenseeeees $0400 
Russwin’ ........00 esecccnccooccsccsoed 40% 


Chests, Tool— 


American Tool Chest Co.: 
Boy’s Chests, with Tools...... 
Youths’ Chests, with Tools... 
Gentlemen's Chests, with Tools. 309 
Farmers’, Carpenters’, etc., Chests, | 

, MEO ivacupvcbensicesinases cay 





Machinists’ and Pipe Fitters’ 
CHEER, _ BARBED, ccccccocccocseccecced 50% 
Fee  CRRINOEG we nncascascesendannedee 50% 
Cc. E. Jennings & Co.’s Machinists’ 
Ne Cok ndnsdasecoscccenee 3344&10% 
Chisels— 
SocketFramingandFirmer 
Standard List........ %@15410% 
EE TRIM a vdvclviccudeddntdessuasevecncan 
Qhanes OG ingvovuteredadoedensecicece 30% 


eer gennings & Co. Socket ro". 


Cc. B ee & Co. Socket Fram- 
1 60% 





ing No. 
Ohio Tool 
Swan’s .... 
L. &I 
an 
Tanged Firmers..... 33 1-3@ 0% 
Buck Bros 
CONE DIN cenaccevcesaconeguesssones 309 
E. Jennings & Co. Nos, 191, 181. 25% 

L. & I. J. White, Tanged........ 2545 % 


Cold— 1b. 
Cold Chisels, good quality . 13@15¢ 
Cold Chisels, fair quality. 11@12¢ 
Cold Chisels, ordinary... 9@10¢ 


Chucks— 
Beach Pat., om BG. cccccesscs. 35&5% 
TIED cescsccecccvctsce peereccesocooees 5% 
Blackamiths’ ...cccccccccceccceces eee 
Jacobs’ Drill Chucks.............+++- 3% 
Pratt’s Positive Drive..........0+.+.+ 25% 
Skinner Patent Chucks: a 
Independent Lathe Chucks........ 50% 
VWRAVOTMRL ao cccccecececccccccccoocccess 50% 
COMMIIRIOR ccc ccccscccssccccceccess 50% 
Drill Chucks, New Model.......... 30% 
Drill Chucks, Standard............ 45 


Drill Chuck, Skinner Pat. all sizes. 35° 
Drill Chucks, Positive Drive. 30% 





Planer_Chucks......... 1.25% 
Face Plate JawS...cc.cccccccsescess 40% 
Standard Tool Co.: a 
Improved Drill Chuck........+++++- 45% 
Union Mfg. Co.: < 
Combination ...... eveccccccccceccoes 50% 
Cabo Del. .cvccccccogccccccquececcces 35% 
Combination Geared Scroll........ 407% 
Geared Scroll.....cccccscesesesevecsss 40% 
Independent ......ccsccccesesececcess 50% 
jpcependent Steel... .cccccccccsescces 407% 
Union Drill... ccscccosceccccscesess 457% 
rr e 50° 


Independent Iron F. Plate Jaws.407% 
Independent Steel F. Plate Jaws. 40% 
Westcott Patent Chucks: i 
Lathe Chucks. .........ccccccsccceess 50% 
Little Giant Auxiliary Drill...... 50%, 
Little Giant Double Grip Drill. .50% 
Little Giant Drill, Improved 50% 





Oneida Drill.....ccccccccccccecs -2 BOZ 
Scroll Combination Lathe......... 50% 
Clamps— 
Adjustable, Hammers’........, 20@20&5% 
CEG, TONE Bn c ccc cccecocsces 50&10% 
Carriage Makers’, P., Ww. 
ati cmb rnehnnnsaekesiaee  40&10@50% 
Carriage Makers’, Sargent’s......... or 
Besly, Parallel. ....ccccocecccccece 33% &10%, 


anes s, Utica Drop Forge & Tool | 


ow “Ciamps, see Vises, Saw Filers’. 


Wood Workers, Hammers’....... 40&10% 
Cleaners, Drain— 

Iwan’s Champion, Adijustable...... 55% 

Iwan’s Champion, Stationary........ 45% 
Sidewalk— 


star Socket, All Steel..@ doz. $4.05 net 

Star Shank. All Steel..# doz. $3.24 net 

W. & C. ree. * Steel, #@ doz., 
7% in., $3.00; $3.25. 
Dipncees, Sutshove™- 

SET Anne oe ee ets 30% 

New Haven Edge Tool Co.’s...... 45°% 

Fayette R. Plumb......... SESE 10% 

L. & FI. J. White...ccccccconkicves . 30% 
Clippers— 

Chicago Flexible Shaft Comqeng: 
"98 Chicago Horse........... > 15% 
1902 Chicago Horse......... 610.75 
20th Century poe each, $5.00...20% 
Lightning Belt.. $15.00 Rasy 
Chicago. Belt...........+0.-- $20.00 fe 
Stewart’s Patent Sheep, $12.75....20% 
Clips, Axle— 

Regular Styles, list July 1, ~~ am 


Cloth and Netting, Wire 
—See Wire, éc. 
Cocks, Brass— 

Hardware list: 





Compression, Plain Bibbs, 
Globe, Kerosene, Racking, 
pA” RE TE@M545% 


Coffee Mills— 
See Mills, Coffee. 


Collars, Dog— 
ae Gain, Walter B. Stevens $. 


eee ee eee eee teen eeeeeeenee 


bbbeqahdeneptdceveseseesotescocesse 18% 
"Beane. aa 
Metal Stamping Co...............00+ 40% 
Mane and Tail— 
Covert’s Saddlery Works......... 60&10% 


Compasses, Dividers, &c. 


Ordinary Goods.... .7545 puree 
Bemis & Call Hdw. & Tool 


DD vans snekuetioen Guedesededinnes 65% 
Calipers, Double..............se.s00: 65% 
Calipers. inside or Outside........ 65% 
er ae 60” 
CEE 300th ddiiadhoniesachensdion 50% 


Conductor Pipe,— 
L. C. L. to Dealers: 


Galvanized. 

Territory Nested. Not nested. 
Fastern *.....%70¢15 410%, 
Central ....7&™% M4217 
Southern ...704 60420 


So. Western. Moat 60410%, 


Copper 14616 02. | 
MNO Sc Aun a e.g ae aed SUELO % 
CI onsets aionetde 5047%,% 
pS Te Tere FILS % 
et Lae 50€21%4% 


Terms, 6) days; 2% cash 10 days. Fac- 
tory shipments generally delivered. 
See also Eave Troughs, 


Coolers, Water— 
Gal, each.. 2 3 4 6 . 
Labrador .. e «$1.20 $1.50 $1.80 $2.10 $2.70 


penueaes 4 6 
a ea..$1. -. 2.10 &*, $3.00 
quent ss $1.85 $2.00 $2.25 $2.90 $3.90 
Galvanized, Lined, side Sendiee, 


GE, ‘<cvceseed 3 
a eae $1. %5 $2.15 $2. ‘0 $3. "0 $4. ‘5 
White “Enameled pdadesddsnesesqeececus 3% 


BO Bee vc ccantcccedegsecocsocned 25% 

Coopers’ Tools— 
See Jools, Coopers’. 

Coppers’ Soldering— 

Soldering Coppers, 3 lbs. to pair 
and heavier, 20.@214¢ ; light- 
er than 8 lbs. to pair.22\,@23\4¢ 
Cord— Sash— 

Braided, Drab...........lb. 35¢ 

Braided, White, Com., Nos. 8 
to iB, 24¢; No. 7, 2444¢; No. 6, 
251 


cake “Laid Italian..... nace 
lb., A, 18¢; “B, 16¢ 
Common India...... Ib. 0G 10%4¢ 
Cotton Sash Cord, Tw’ted.17@19¢ 
Patent BRussia.......- lb. ..Qlye¢ 
Cable Laid Russia... . - G@i¢ 
India Hemp, Braided. -@i3¢ 
India Hemp, Twisted. iD. 12 13¢ 


Patent India, Twisted.ib. 12@13¢ 
Anniston Cordage Co.: Braided Cotton, 
Old Glory, Nos. 7 to 12....8 2 
Anniston, Nos, 8 to 12, 23¢; No. 7%, 
f: No. 6, 2% ¢ ; Anniston 
Drab, Nos. 7 to 12, ® tb, 26¢; 
Anniston Mahogany, 2 ¢. 
Pearl Braided. cotton, No. 6, @ b, 
Ae¢; 7, B% ¢; Nos, 8 to 12, 2 ¢ 
Eddystone ‘Braided, Nos, 8, 9 and 
10, 2¢; 7, Bee: 6, wee. 
Harmony "Cable Laid Italian, Nos, 7 
vn, 


Oe Tivdasee eeccccccccccece ececee ¢ 
Peerless; 

Cable Laid Italian........0...0++. 6 ¢ 
Cable Laid Russiat....cccoccccees “é¢ 
Cable Laid India........ccscoscess 2 ¢ 
Braided India.scesccecccacecccsscs 18 ¢ 
Pullman: 

Wire Bach Oaticciccceccccccessss 1 


Sash Cord Attachments, per doz.10 
Samson, Nos. 8 to 12: 


Braided, Drab Cotton...... BPbMo ¢ 
Braided, Italian Hamp....@ Ib 40 
Braided, Linen.............. PMs ¢ 
Braided, White Cotton or Spot.... 
eb 3 ¢ 
Massachusetts, White....... # bw ¢ 
Massachusetts, Drab........ # hb 32 ¢ 


Phoenix, White, Nos, 8 to 12, 24¢; 
No, 7, 24%¢; No. 6, 25%¢. 
Silver Lake: 


A GRAMS, DUAR. cccccecececccccss 40 ¢ 
A quality, White.....ccccccccceses 3 ¢ 
BS GERRY. Dead..cccocecocdecesose 35 ¢ 
B quality, White......ccccccecees- 30 ¢ 
ORE NE can ccnadedianensiess 40 ¢ 
PE cad Leen dacadtvddixecukoucuii 5ST4e¢ 
See also Chain and Ribbon. 
Wire, Picture— 
DONO. Ceti, “Wok id cok 6s cc nee 
85 104 10854 10k 1045 % 
Hendryx Standard Wire Picture Cord, 
85410: 1&5 % 
Cradles— 
eee ccvcccce MEME 
Crayons— 


White Round Crayons, gr.646%4¢ 
Cases, 100 gro., $5.00 at factory. 
D. M. Steward Mfg, Co.: 


° 





Jumbo Crayons............. gr. $3.50 | & 
Metal Workers’ Crayons, = $2.5} . 
Soapstone Pencils, round, flat 8 
I ges ncecad Se cccas gr. $1.50 ( S 
Rolling Mill Crayons......gr. $2.50 | o 
Railroad Crayons (composition) a 
gr. $2. o 
Zelnicker’s Lumber: vee 
oe Blue, Green. ee ~ oe ¥3 
antad eeuconscanes eceeee 0. 00 
See also Chalk. = 
Crooks, Shepherds’— 
Fort Madison, Heavy........ P doz. $7.00 
Fort Madison, Light......... # doz. $6.50 
Crow Bars— See Bars, Crow. 
Cultivators— 
Victor Garden............ eocccccccccee MO % 
Cutlery, Table— 
International Silver Company: 
No. 12 M’d’m Knives, 1817.2 doz. $3.50 
Star, Eagle, Rogers & amilton 
and Anchor .............. # doz. $3.00 
Wm. Rogers & Son..... .P doz. $2.50 
Cutters— Glass— 
a Be ND OD idnsncccssecsveedeas 10% 
SN Aci iettacnddetwadesauscoroniel ; 
Smith & Hemenway Co.............. 509 
NE el stn wks crictees ndtbadenihes 40% 
Meat and Food— 
PI Rtiusbevce devasscecteveesoiens 30% 
Dsaeébnesdcae 2 Se B 
DER cn sadesenss $5 $7 $10 $25 $50 $60 
pS RE pre 25@2B&T% 
Di Meddsencéen ake 5 10 12 2 3 
BE siveecececene $2 $3 $2.75 $4.50 $6 
i oles cade # doz. 10@50% 
Nos..... 1 3 4 
$14.00 $17.00 $19.00 $30.00 
DEE? Westeiewbensoudsdersss ends 4& 1@50° 
Little ant Saceanatonneast # doz wenn’ 


NO8-+- 52D $18.00, 81100 $1200 Sono $68 
SI 2. e 
N, E. Food. iri cssucngeanticng 
New Triumph No. 605, # doz, $24.00.. 
40@50 


Russwin Food, No. 1, $24.00; No. 2, 
$27.00 456108107 





“100 150 
$15.00 $18.00 


Enterprise Beef Shavers......... % 
Slaw and Kraut— 

Henry Disston & Sons: 

Slaw, Corn Grater, &C.......++++. 0% 


“9 
Kraut Cutters, 36 x 12, 40 x 12....40%2 
J. M. Mast Mfg. Co.: 
Slaw Cutters, 1 Knife....2 doz. $3.00 
Combined Slaw Cutter and Corn 


WEE csnccecsueceuutescntines # doz. $4.00 
Tucker & Dorsey Mfg. Co.: 
ey 40 


Slaw Cutters, 1 Knife..# gr. $18@$20 
Slaw Cutters, 2 Knife..@ gr. $22@8¢ 


Tobacco— 
All Iron, Cheap. . doz. $4.25@$4.50 
IND cuancusdiavetuatukeacente 2a30%, 
National, @ doz., No. 1, $21; No. 2, 
WON caeduadddetaddikeenvcantwescasedede 40% 
Sargent’s. # doz.. No. 2............-. 60% 
Sargent’s, Nos. 12 and 2l1........ 60&10 0° 


Washer— 
Appleton’s, # doz., $16.00... .50&10&10% 


hitmen Post Hole, &c.— 
Dalbey Post Hole Auger..per doz., $9.00 
Iwan’s Imp’ved Post Hole Auger.40&5 , 
Iwan’s Vaughan Pattern Post Hole 


BI. erst datascceresnecensen 8 doz. $6. 

iwan’s I Perfection Post Hole Diawer.. 
Ps loz. $8.25 

— Split Handle Post Hole Dig 
covcceccccceccces soveeee- doz. $7.25 
KShier’s Universal.......... doz. $14.00 
Kohler’s Little Giant...... doz. $12.00 
Kohler’s Hercules............ # doz. $10.00 
Kohler’s Invincible.......... # doz. Se 
TORIES TBIGhs cccccceccccecs doz. 00 
Kohler’s Pioneer............ doz. $7.00 
oe Post Hole Diggers ee 
Samson, # doz. $34.00................. 25% 


Dividers—sSee Compasses. 


Doors, Screen— 

Phillips’, style E, % in....8 doz. $10.00 

Phillips’, style 077, % in....@ doz. $7.50 

Phillips’, style x-y, % in....@ doz. $10.50 
Drawers, Money— 

Tucker's Pat, Alarm Till No. 1, ® 
doz., $18; No, 2, $15; No. 3, ‘$12; 
No. 4, $18. 

Drawing Knives— 

See Anives, Drawing. 

Dressers, Emery Wheel— 
Diamond a Wheel Dressers. ...35% 
Diamond Wheel Dresser Cutters.. 35% 


Drills and Drill Stocks— 


Common’ Blacksmiths’ Drill, 
OI cisde cuuncwees $1.50G$1.75 

Breast, Millers F - Weestdetewus 15&10 

WON Wa, Oe Ob Wassinceeccsiceass r 


40% 

Goodell Automatic "Drills. -0&5@ 40& 10% 
Johnson’s Automatic Drills, Nos. 2 
and 3., isGthecencudnnetedeodeceydesaeds in i 


Millers Bane Automatic — sija109 4 
Ratchet, Curtis & Curtis.. «-20% 
Ratchet, Parker’s....... 
Ratchet, Weston’s..... ..-40% 
Ratchet, Weston’s, Style H_ Im- 
proved. iiiinberessduentenauens 10% 
oe le . eee 40% 
Ratchet, W hitney’ s -.. & & W..% 
Whitney’s Hand Drill, No. 1, $10.00; 





Adjustable, No. 10, $12.00........ 3343 % 
Twist Drills— 
Ee BOR 6 oie i ke 02 60€10£ 10@70% 


Taper and Straight Shank. 
60 10604 ods x 
Drivers, Screw— 
Screw D’ver Bits, per doz. 45@50¢ 
Balsey’s Screw Holder and Driver, @ 
doz., 2%-in., $6; 4-in., $7.50; 6-in., 
$9 50% 


«tee eeee Pr seeeceeccccccescesscsescees 


° 
Buck Bros.’ Screw Driver Bits......: 30%, 
DN dubtdudddcdedddsneckvacassds aie 
BUND sic wiuanied datatiadennbeates dideis 85 
Fray’s Hol. H’dle Sets, No. 3, $12. 
Gay’s Double Action Ratchet...... 330 
Goodell’s Auto. .50&10&10@50& 10K 10K5 
0 ere eee seer ss 40°, 
Mayhew’s Black Handle.............. 40% 
Mayhew’s Monarch...........--..- 40&10 ~ 


Millers Falls, Nos. 20 and 21 -25&10%, 
Millers Falls, Nos. 11, 12, 41, 43..15&10° 


New England Specialty ‘Co...... 50&10% 
Sqgeens, & Co.’s: 

Nos, 1 and 60 hatimisendoowncel 50K 10.& 10 
Jos, GO, SS and GW..ccccccccesss 60&10% 
. 2 7” { eee rope 

Smith & Hemenway TMiishhetsnsd W& 


H. D. Smith & Co. ’s, Hivstoct H'dle. 10°. 
Stanley R. & L. Co. 


No. 64, Varn. Handles sedtacweiegind 65% 
Mt Rain ecerandskdbiecckatdaccsucuas 75% 
Nici lata a caicanins dame idie td 55% 
COD Vi dedsccasvudensiackedacsbaat 70% 
Swan's: 
SS 2 Fa % 
My WU Aaidaduaikabitdascevsses 10&10 
ave Trough, Galvanized— 
Territory. L.C. L. 
EE “6b edeceeec thane 8085% 
CORO céccsesccccs 75 104 10° 
MOON bn warded aanes-s V5E 124% 
el ae T5b5 
Terms,.—2% cash. Factory ship- 
ments generally delivered. 


See also Cendacher Pipe and Elbows. 
Elbows and Shoes— 
Factory shipments, all territories: 
Galv. Steel and Galv. C. C. 
Iron and. Steel, Standard 


CD \candeicdene cad eke 60£10% 
Me URS ehkadenemaan oe «<a 
Midd ante adidees ce’ 25% 
ph ee Ce ebe ate ntie ct 10 
Ec cicekddas ace .87% 
Perfect Elbows 13. 8. & Wo.)......40% 


Emery, Turkish— 
4 to 96 ¢ to 220 Flour. 


elder 8 ¢ Me 
% Kege.....tb. 5% 4¢ 3%¢ 
2 ere Ib. Bike 6¢s4eé¢ 
10-1b. cans, 


10 in case... . .6%¢ 7 6¢ 
10-16. cans, less , 

than 10......0 ¢€ 00 ¢@¢€ 8 ¢ 
Leas quantity..19 ¢ 9 ¢ B84 


NOTFE.—In lot 
of at oon. 1 to 3 tons a Mscourt 


Extractors, Lemon Juice 
—See Squeezere, Lemon. 
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PF entinere: Blind— 
i Raises cael — 1 
one nae 


Cord and Weight— 


Faucets— 
Cork Lined. .....20. - 50@50G.107, 
Metallic Key, Leather L 
60410 ne 
06: GONG sosc sn 2 eae eae m8 
POCGPOICUM ..cccccces 5 
B. & L. B. © 






West Lock.. 
John Sommer’s Ereriens 
John Sommer’s Boss Tin Rey. oocnnall 
John Sommer’s Victor Mtl, Key. sie 
; one Sommer, s Diamond Metal Key.. 
ohn Sommer’s smog 
John Sommer’s I.X.L, Cork a Lied 30% 
John Sommer’s Reliable Cork Lined 


50&10 
John Sommer’s Chicago Cork Lined.60 
John Sonamer’ sO. K. Cork Lined...50 
John Sommer’s No Brand, od 
John Sommer’s Perfection, Cedar. ...40 


Burglar Proof, N. P..........++0++: 5 
lmogored re wed. and’ % il: 2. 3 
En * “doz. $36.00........ doa10 
ies | oz. $36.00...........- 
National Measuring, # doz, $36.40&10 


Felloe Plates— 
See Plates, Felloe. 
Files— Domestic— 
List revised Nov. 1, 1899. 


Best Brands........ 545 
Standard Srenae ress 10410 
Lower - 10@80410 


Im one a 
Stubs’ avers, Biube’ list, July 
24, ” ean abalt a aie @40% 


oe Fire Door— 





Richards Mfg. Co.: 
eer o yl: pevdesedsovcccsd 75 
ial, No, Séeccccces 
Pusible Licks, NS mmanateanad 50 
Expansion Bolts, No ae 60& 10% 
Grindstone— 
7 5 \geangene 


taines bees” Ot | eee 
na G02. «+ 0-83.25 3.75 4.25 4.75 
P Co... + 30GEG 





Sarcen 


Stowell's Giant’ Grindstone fianger.. 
# doz. $6.00 
Sree Grindstone Fixtures, Extra 


yeh 0x 


Fedder Squeezers— 
See Compressors. 


Forks— 

NOTE. —-Manufacturers are 
selling from the list of September 
1, 1904, but many jobbers are still 
using list of August 1, 1899, or 
selling at net prices. 


-E BRxessoecnseewel 60&10% 
Iowa D zy Pota’ waite 


eeeeee 





Victor, Header... ........ececeeecereess 
Champion, Hay........sseccsecereees 

Champion, Header..... 
Champion, 
Columbia, H 
Columbia, 
Columbia, Spa 

Gevkew wes Wood 








Kansas Header ; 65 
We C. Favorite Wood ‘Barley... ..:.40 
Plated.—See Spoons. 


Frames— Saw— 
White, S’g’t Bar, per doz. ¢ 
Red, oh Bar, per doz. .$1. 25 
Red, Dbl. Brace, per doz.$1 5e 


Evecsere, Ice Cream— 


PE ore ** g1'90 $1.60 91°90 9n°00 Secee 


Frult and Jelly Presses— 
See Presses, Fruit and Jelly. 


Fry Pans—See Pans, Fry. 


Fuse— Per 1000 Feet. 
Oo vbnb''s 0c 00eve cnn 


or sof agi. Taped. Eas 
aterproo ape 
Waterproof Dor. Taped.. , = 


Waterproof Tpl. Taped.. 5.15) ™ 


a and Oil— 
Stebbins’ Set a ee ON 
Gauge 


Martian ie ec. .50410@60% 

Chapin-Stephens Co.: 
Marking, Mortise, &e. nei sty ath 
a 8 a aeeehad see 


HOP Oe eRe eee eee eeeeeee 


Marking - 
Wire, Brown & 
Wire. Morse’s........... 
Wire, P.. 8S. & W. Go. 


mx 
Gimlets— Single Cut— 
ee assort- 

ments, 
Nail, Metal, No. ‘ $2.00: 2. Pe 30 
pike, Metal, No. Pigg s $4.30 
eo $2.60 





Nail, Wood H andied. 


Spike, Wood Handled. Nb. 1, 
$4.90; 2, $4.60 


Glass, American Window 
See Trade Keport. 


Glasses, Level— 
Chapin-Stephens Co 


Glue, Liquid Fish— 
Bottles or Oans, with Brush.. 
25410@50% 
International Glue Co, (Martin’s)..40% 
Grease, Axle— 


Common Grade... .gro. $4.50@6.00 
Dixon’s Everlasting. . 0- pails, ea. oe 
Dixon’s Everlasting, in_boxes 
1 ib. $1.20; 2 Wb, $200 
Helmet Hard Oil...........-..0++ Le 4 
Grips, Nipple— 

Perfect Nipple Grips..........- 40&10&2% 
Griddles, Soapstone— 
Pike Mfg. Co............0. 33%@33%&10% 

Grindstones— 
Bicycle Emery Grinder.............. 50 
Bicycle Grindstones, each...... $2. 00 
Pike Mfg. Co. 
Improved Family Grindstones, be 
per inch, @ doz.............. 00 { Se 
Pike Mower arid. Tool Grinder, R 
GOO ncsccdicosctcoscccccesces’ 
4 -- Ball Bearing, Mounted, Angle 
Iron Frames, each...++....++++0s é 
Haiters and Ties— 
Cov : ice npope.e say 60L5@60E 10%, 
ver 
TUG cre rtevecekscsseisnanedone veo BORE 
Jute Widuadusecdosssbectesséeeete 50 
Bled] ROMe..cccccscscscccccccece - -30&10 
a DUD. cvccs cvoccesdscesesente . 
oa pees: fatecorsornation seed 
Web and Leather Halters......... 70 
Jute and Manila Bape Halters. . a9 
Sisal Rope Halters............. 
oa. Manila eas: Cotton Rope 
Sisal Rope ‘Pies...2.222200222.7[60410 
Oneida Community: 
Am, Coil and Halters...... 40@40.&5 7, 
Am. Cow TieS.............cs++: 45050, 
Niagara Coil and Halters, s6@6065 
Nigeage Cow am 10&5 7%, 
x. | & Co, 
$A on: Ledebeeass cachaui econ ao 
Web Halters and Webbing....... 60 
Jute and Sisal Rope Halters..... 0% 
ae | and Sisal Horse and Cattle ¥ 
Cotton rHlorae Tice soso sees. A 
Livery Ties, Braided..............++ 60 
Hammers— 


Handled Hammers— 


Heller’s Machinists’. Oe eS 
Heller’s Farriers....... 
Magnetic Tack, Nos. . 2, 
$1.50, $1.75 


Peck, Stow & wiicass wisi iy 
Fayette R. Plumb: 


50&7 50k 10& 

Machinists’ rial ge aitis 

Riveting 

Heavy Hammers and 
8 to 5 Ib., per Ib., 40¢.. 

Handles— 

% 
Hoe, Rake, éc. -- -45@50 50% 
ndles . 6 oe 


Plumb, A, By 
Engineers’ and _ a Giana Bey 
and Pine iaibe} enanace 
Sargent’e C. S. New List.......... 89 
Sledges— 
Under 8 Ib., per 1b. 50¢. ae am) 
Over 5 Ib., per Ib., ie o 
80£1025@ ou 
Wilkinson’s Smiths’. ..1b. 94@10 
Agricultural Tool Handles 
Age, Pick, &c... .C&l@6041045 
Fork, Shovel, Spade, é0.: 
Long Handles. secs cnses 45@50 
a 
Cross-Cut ‘Saw Handles— 
Atkins’ 


Mechanics’ Tool Handles— 
Auger, assorted. ..gro. $2. $3.00 
Brad Awl...... - -9YO.$1.65@$1.76 
oo pif ne mee ne 
pple Tang irmer, 
assorted setae 
Hickory Tanged rane 


ee ee 


aa ie wars ¥ box 
pple Socke ‘oukae 
SET bs «55 5 4h ue ltt 
Hickory Socket rede 
GRRE . 04%.6'05 «phe $1 15a8t. 1.60 
Hickory Socket Fraining, 
assorted ...... $1. 1.75 
File, assorted..... gro. $ 1.40 
Hammer, Hatchet, a 
10@604 1045 
Monaese Nok Vormaned 6g 
ot Varn nat 
Plane Handles: 
fore’ one doz. 30¢ ; peas, Bolted.75¢ 
on dog. 459 rore, Bolted.90¢ 
Ca: ne covccibecesscied 
le and Pl. ot 10 
w W.cccccccccccs 


APP ee ee eee see eeee 


Mi Falls A Adj. and Ratchet Anes 
sO scl san 


Chicago Spring Butt Co,: 


MEIC... cxidpng Dar csth> « +00 -25% 
peciating 
Twin 





Senne 1 


Solid Axle, No: ». 7m. e+ 25 10% 
Roller Bearing, $15.00-70 70° 
Holler Bearing, Ex. = « No. 


Oreee rrr C eee ee eer ics eg 






Hin; Hangers, $16.00... 60410 
Lane i's 00 
Parlor, Shanda $3.15 
Parlor, No. 105..... $2.85 
Paton: New, nee: a 
urn Door, dard..... .60&5% 
Pn <sndéissennbaseneatd net 40 
poediet aay aide 
GVANCe .....006 eoerecccecs sna 





Mckinney sig Gane SA 


0. 2. eee 





meer Wood Track No. 3. .$2.00 
Ball B't B’r’g § St’l Track No. 10,50&10% 
Roller B'r’g St’l Track No, 12. 15 
Roller B’r'g St’l Track No. 13.$2.30 
Hero, Adj. Track No, 19. .50&10% 
Adjustable Track Tandem Trol- 





“IE Se BR 50&10% 
Sea Steel Track No, 8...... $2. 
Auto Adj. Track No, 22. .50&10% 
Trolley B. D, No, | es 1. 
Trolley F. a 
Trolley F v «$2.25 
Trolley F. D. No, 150.....-..$2.35 





Refety Underwriters F. | 
shoes No, 44. (2% and 3 "60410 
Palace, Adjustable Track No. 
132 50&10% 
Adjustable Track No, 


mo 





2 
Trolley B, D, No, 2 wile site 50& 10% 
Trolley B. D, No. 24........ 30 
Trolley B. D. No, 27........ 1.40 
Trolley B, D. No, 28........ $1.60 
ae Bearings Nos, 39, oe 
Anti -friction No, 42........ 60&20 %, 
pinged Tandem No, 48.. ye 
Folding Door B. B. Swivel No. 
Boley Door Hanger Co.: 
Storm King 8 ‘Safety apaseavccess 60% 
U. 8S. Standard Hinge.......... 60° 


Stowell & Foun Co, 
Acme Pikif Ball Bearing.-.< 





Wild. West Wareh i 86 Dog 
es! arehou 

Zenith for Wood "Track. 08189 
A. L. Sweet Iron Works?” 

Check Back 70 








70 
Tete F’y Co.’s Kid- 
r’s Roller wing Ie 10&5% 
Wilcox M ® x, $5.00 
J. Roller Bearing boesed 
Gycie Ball ebeoddooneed 
Dwarf Ball ng 
Ives, Wood Track..... 60& 
L. T. Roller Bearing, _- 0é1oaes 
ew 0 2 
2. K. Roller aring. toa! 
ndie, Wood Saatios gall 
Richards’ Wood % 
pecnards Steet Track...... 
Tandem, Nos. 1 OE We casesed 
an Pere 4 Be 
Wilcox Trolley } No 40 
wand 1 v. Door, Nos. 112 
nd 122%..... os S0neshbanaiinensa 
Wilcox por Me, i 
Seenin Sccbadevccenocseen ae 
40 






leox ey oa Narrow 


Extra 5@10% often given. 


Gate— 
Myers’ Patent Gate Hangers, # ’. 


SOR eee meee eee ee ee eee ee eees Re, 


. ist gn Timber— 
Bros. 


eeeeee POO eee eee eeeweeee ° 


etiee 
Griffin’s Security Hasp............... 50% 
McKinney's Perfect . B doz. .50% 
Hatchets— 


Regular list, first quality... .50% 
Second quality $1.00 per doz. less 
than first quality. 


Heaters, Carriage— 


Clark No, we Ss No. 5B, $2.00; No. 
3, $2.55; ar ao. 8 No. 5D $8.00; 
Noms E, $3.25; ‘No. 1, $3.50........ 
Clark Goal’ so * dos. Ge eirdthncchasde 10% 
Hinges— 


Blind and Shutter Hinges— 
Surface Gravity Locking Blind: 
( eee National ; 1868 O. P.; 


Niagar Clark’s 0. P.: 
yolark’s “irip: "Buffalo. ) 
«baile sy 
Doz. pair... . $0.75 1.35 an 
Mortise Shutter: 
(L. & P., O. 8., Dizvie, oF), 
mh avnes 5 iA 


Doz. pair... . .$0.70 ny 0 
Mortise Reversible Shutter (But: 
falo, éc.): 
Be cte wetie: mm 2 


Doz. ape c* tt’ Laue 65 .60 


as Automatic eine ie 
o, 


2, ood, $9.00 for, 


Brick. SN eshieeey 
Charles 
Parker Wire Goods" 


Go. : 
Hale & Benjamin Automatic Bling 


Steen newt eee ee eee eeeeeeeteee 





ng 
Hale’s Blind Awning Hinges, No. 


, for wood, $9.00; No, lll, for 
» $9.00... .srereeerevecesreneres 20% 
Re ots, SS eee ary 609 


Nos, 1, 3, li and 13. “6a102 

Stanley's Steel Gravity Blind Hinges, 

doz, _ aes screws, $0.90; 
th screw: 

Wrightsville Soe are Co.: 
O, 8., Lull & Porter.... 
Acme, Lull & Porter.. - -15& 10% 

om ony, Reversible... . -75&10% 
epard’s Noiseless, Nos. 60 
a wneee uae eec acess isaka Wa 
ravit , Nos. 
Tet... Fern T5delO8eS 
1868, Old Pat’n, Nos, 1, 3 Bs. 


75&10&5° 





&5 ; 

Tip Pat’n, Nos, 1 10 
Buffalo. Gravity tale Now 1, 
i Me Dh counnenkdntes ccécehoote 75&1 - 9 


oe. Double Locking, Nos. 


Champion Gravity Locking, No. 75. 1 
Steamboat Gravit ioe . No, 10. 154 
Pioneer, Nos, 45 & 
Empire, Nos. epee 
. H,_Co.’s Mortise Gravity Lock- 
ing, No. 2 60% 
Gate Hinges- 
Clark’s or Sees. sels: 
Mh Gitwet Genes 2 3: 
H inges with L’t’chs. Pry 00 2.70 5.00 
Hinges onl oeees 1,40 2.05 3.80 


Latches on Vv. copes cn 0 MS 
New England: 

With Latch.....doz.. $2.00 

Without Latch...dog. ...G@s$1.60 
Reversible Self-Closing: 

With Latch. - doz. .. .@$1.75 


Without Latch...doz.... $1.35 
Western: 

With Latch..........doz. $1.15 

Without Latch.......doz. $1.15 
Wrightsville Hardware 

Shepard's or Clark’s, 


Pivot Hinges— 
Bommer i chs te seaceenad 
Lawson Mfg. Co. Matchices. or 

Spring Hinges— 
Holdback, Cast Iron.. .$6. 15 
Non-Holdback, , Cast Irons. $6.75 


8s Non-Ch Mor- 
Doe Hinges angen 


nin P re Paten as caacees 


Butt Co': 


Chi 
sete rs ti 


= i 





eee eee eee eeeeeeeee eeeee e 


Extra 10% often given on most of these Hinges. 


' e Door 
. pan, Bearing. i+... Petey a “Mite ar OY 

angers— I . No. 16, habla, 

NOTE.— Door ay Sch Hangers— Garment— gr We 
sae icin pbk Pullman Trouser, @ ero.1 pair wlat | Wiel sR Kol tr S00 

wich track, .— led. 8.00: 4 a patr Hound Wicked ef, Len’ Floor. non 
ble, No, 1....... Seek’ 

Reliable, No. 4022222222 ets Westen We Go. “Oe ‘ee 8h’t ica aia Pie are. 99 








Noyember 23, 1905 


Wrought Iron Hinges— 
Strap anu T Hinges, &c., 
December 20, 1904: 
Light Strap Hinges . 18% 
H’vy Strap H’y’s. 155 
Light i. Hinges. 
Heavy 7 ” Hinges. . eta 60% 
Evtra H’y T H’g’s. ms 
Hinge Hasps. ea 4 
“36659 


) 


Eatra 
10@ 1065 % 


Cor. Heavy Strap.. 
Cor. Ex. Heavy T. mes 
Screw Hook 6 to iin. .1b. mae 
and Strap. 1h to 20 in. .1b.3 
22 to 36 in. .1b.8 y 
Screw Hook and Eye: 
% to f HCH... 6. cee 1b.6 ¢ 
dg-inch 


Hitchers, Stalil— 
Covert Mfg. Co., Stall Hitchers... 


Hods— Coal— 


35% 


Inch ws esos. ae 
Galv, Open... ...$2.50 2. 
Jap. Open...... $1.90 2.10 2. 
Galv. Funnel... 8 
Jap. Funnel. 2 

Masons’ 
Avery-Caldwell Mfg. Co.: 

Steel Brick 

Steel 
Cie cand Wire Spring Co.: 

Steel Brick, No, 16: 

Steel Mortar, No, 158........ each $1.25 

Hoes— Eye— 
Scovil and Oval Pattern...... 
60k 10@60E 10410 % 
Grub, list Feb, 23, 1899...... ee 
704 10@75410 
D. & HH, Scovil.......cccccccevesee 33%% 
slate jpiandied— ie 
NO ‘anujacturers are 
from the list uf ‘September 1, 19 tn but 
many jobbers are still using tist of Au- 
marti 1899, or sediing at net prices. 
ro ronx’s Weeding No. 1, $2.00; No. 2, $2.25 
Ft. Madison Cotton Hoe... .70&1U&10%, 
Ft. as Crescent Cultivator Hot» 









Niemen Weight........... i doz. OG 
JUNE BADR. «2 20 o000gcccpoces doz. $4.0 
Ft. Madison Sprouting Hoe..#@ doz. 50% 
kt, Madison Dixie Tobacco Ho OB. ccces 
ea 
Kretsinger’s Cut Hasy.........++- Z 
Warren HoOe..........s:0-+000 i585102 
W. & C. Ivanhoe............ T5&2" 
B. B. 6-in., Cultivator Hoe 1. $3.15 
B. a ea — 3 
Acme edding........- oz., ne 
& C. L’tning Shuffle Hoe, Wdoz. 4.85 


Hoisting Apparatus— 
See Machines, Hoisting. 
Holders— Bit-— 


Angular, @ doz. $24.00.........-+. 45&10% 

. Door— on 

Bardaley’s ..0..csccccccsccccccccccoces L 

EMPlF@ coccocccccccccsscdosoosoccococes 50% 

Pal ces ccddévcccéncedastdagsedeecsd 50° 
File and Tool— 

Nicholson File Holders and_ File 
HONGNeO 20. cccccccccccccccccoes w@wy, 

Fruit Jar— 

Triumph Fruit Jar Holder, @ gross, 
$10.80; GRE. ocicccseccsecoccesetes $1.25 
Hones—Razor— 

Pike Mfg. Co., Belgian, German and 
BWaty cccccccccccccccccecvccccvescccos 
Hooks—Cast Iron— 

Bird Cage, Reading........+..+.++++- 40 

Bird Cage, Gareent’s List. ae aia 

Ceiling, Sargent’s List, Nos, 29, 

33, 109, 132 133 and 135...... baseload 

Cisthes Lins, Reading List.......... 40% 


f@ 
Clothes Line, Sargent’s List 504204107, 
Coat and Hat, Saseunt’s bse 508107 
Clothes Line, Stowell’s.. 10% 








Coat and Hat, Reading. . 

Coat and Hat, Stowell’s. 

Coat and Hat. Wrightsville ~- 

Harness, Reading List......... ice 

Harness, Stowell’s.........sseeeesseees 607%, 

School House, Stowell’s........+-+..- 70% 
Wwite= 

Bele. ewvveocescss -804100@ . .% 

Wire C. & H. Hooks:......+ 

1566 10G 756 10 1 

Columbian Hdw Co., —“m Delve 70&10 

Parker Wire Goods King. .75&107 

Van Wagoner, eet WR eo oSee 70% 

Western W. Iding...... 5% 





Wrought Iron— 
Bow, 6 s. per doz., $1.00; 8 in., 
$1.25; 10 in «» $2. 
Oe Gets ci tase doz. $1.05@$1.25 
Wrought Staples, Hooks, &c.— 
See Wrought Goods. 
Miscellaneous — 
Hooks, Bench, see Stops, Bench. 
Bush, Light, doz. $4.73; Medium 
$5.35; Heavy, $6.35 
Grass, best, all sizes, per doz.$1.60 
Grass, common grades, all sizes, 


whither: TeSEVa Re 6 tte ; - $1.39 
ea alas Sea b ¢ 
Hooks and Eyes: mas 
uaa pt CORSAGE 194-5, 
able. Iron. - O@70£10 
OHetks ee A Co, Gate ‘and = 
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Mompetece- 

See Shoes, Horeee, 

Hose, Hubber- 
Garden Hose. %-inch: 


Competition ......ft. §& 6 ¢ 
8-ply ceameena::° ‘ “i 8 9¢ 
4-ply re: .[t.10 @il ¢ 
3-ply extra... ft. 11 qb ¢ 
§-ply ewtra........ ft. 14 - ¢ 

Cotton Garden, %-in., nab 
Low Grade....... ft. 8 @9 ¢ 
Fair Quality...... ft 10 @u ¢ 
rons— Sad— 

Fram 420M. ..cccts 1b.3 @3%¢ 

B. B. Sad Irons..... lb. 3 at 

Chinese Laundry... .lb. 4% 

Chinese Sad........ lb. 4 Meus 

-—. arene cents per set: 

ive te ee - 0 55 6 65 
Japid Tops....68 65 % M7 
“en Se -7ON...:0% 6 2.2 
New England Pressing .1b. 3%@4¢ 

Pinking— 

Phabing IP@G8 sve. c cscccs doz .60¢ 
Irons, Soldering 
See Coppers. 

Jacks, Wagon— 

Covert Mfg. Co,: 

EY WES Ns bescesonésedsnnpass 3W&2% 
EE ncaxeatecedducessésantaa sheceameel 45% 

Covert’s” Saddlery Works: 

MN ccncindecetespeieebeinccntan G&10% 
ED dcidadbadechtaghinciocésneaineee y 

Loc kport eeadhséocdhesasdesébascenseaane 50” 

TaterW  WO0ls 55.05. 0ceccceeces 30& 10822 

Richards’ Tiger Steel, No, 130...50&10% 

Smith & Hemenway Co.’s.......... 3% 

ettles— 

Brass, Spun, Plain...... 20G25% 

Enameled "ant Cast lIron—See 

Hollow. 
Knives— 

Butcher, Kitchen, &c.— 
Foster ros.’ Butcher, &c.......... 30% 
Wilkinson Shear & Cutlery Co..... 50°, 

Corn— 

Withington Acme, # on, bi: 
Dent, $2.75; A Serrated, $2 
Serrated, $2.10; ankee No. i, 
Yankee No. 2.’ $1. 

Drawing— 

Standard List........ THE 10 7 

C, E. Jennings & Co., Nos, 45, 46. 60% 

Jennings & Griftin, Nos. 41, 42...... 60% 

kk ee eey 70% 

DEE écardeubbadcinbtnestetogsablactid 5% 

MOUND,  cxndasdnncddddeddeccsdudadans 16% 7, 

Te ily SO in etna awe 20&5@25°7 
Hay and Straw— 

Serrated Edge.per doz .$5.75@6.00 

Iwan’s Sickle Edge......... # doz. i 

Iwan’s Serrated.............. # doz. $10.00 

Mincing— 

BRD ened cd den bans <Gedttees ¥ gro. $13.00 

Miscellaneous— 

ET We oss es ¢ doz. $3.00@3.25 

Wostenholm’s .......... # doz. $3.00@3.25 
Knobs— 

Base, 24-inch, Birch, or Maple, 
Rubber Tig..... gro .$1.25@$1.50 

Carriage, Jap., all sizes...... 

gro. HO@45¢ 

Door, Mineral....... doz. 65@70¢ 

Door, Por. Jap’d..... doz. @75¢ 


Door, Por. Nickel. | doz. $2.05@2.15 
Bardsley’ s Wood Door, Shutters, Se cd 
Picture, Sargent’s............. 0% 


acing, Leather— 
See Belting, Leather— 
Ladders, Store, &c.— 
A TN en cicccnaduntsbansecvacds BS 


Myers’ Noiseless Store Ladders.. 
Richards ute Co. : 





Trolley, "No. WE ic). cab dacecdosceds 50% 
Ladles, Maitind= 
L. * G. Mfg. Co. (low list)........ 509 
Pr. & W 50 
Readin iy 
Sargent’s 
Lanterns— Tubular— 
Regular Tubular, ye ¢ . a. 5 
02 .$4.45@4.70 
Lift Tubular, No. 0......... 
doz .$4.75@5.00 
Hinge Tubular, No. 0........ 
doz. $4.75@5.00 
Other Stylee.......... p@ 


No. 2 ma Pick tends $3.00@3.25 
Lasts and Stands, Shoe— 
Stowell’s Atlas, Malleable Iron..... 50 
Stowell’s Badger, Cast Iron........ 507% 
Latches— Thumb— 
Roggin’s Latches, with a. one. 
doz. 35@40¢ 


Door— 
Cronk & Carrier Mfg. Co., Ho. 101, 
‘ed oz. $2.90 
mk & Lopes, Mfg. Co., tatty 
asp an SEA sehiiensaccundetan 9 
Richards’ Bull Dog, 


Richards’ Trump, No. 127.......+... $1. 
Leaders, yg 

Ser z. 50¢ ; eres, 

Covert Mfg, Co. $0808 and Hemp. 
Lifters, Transom— 


eee eee eee TTS Terre e eer ee 


19 
eoceeees $2.25 2.00 1 
3 feet. eseecces e 75 1.35 1.10 


Solid Beslan chek Nos. 0 3 ‘9% 


|" aah ee 


asons’ Lin Sh. 
White Cotton "No Sa $8 Nov’: 





AGE 1433 
No. 4% a Colors, No. 3%, Nos. 6 78 O1 
fe: No. 4, : No. 4%, $2.75; Putnam ...... 23 21 2@ 19 i? a 
em Me a “F250: No, 4, $3. dew, x ‘Potosi. 19 18 WT 16 6 -ioa0 é 
iO... #4. SA80.-.:-.... Fyanenses ie'E SUELER taste tes snes eee 
oat Cotton, ‘3% 50; Drab Cotton, Jobbers Spe ride 
Clothes Lines, White Cotton; 50 it, ny a 2 she 
‘ ° .2 a a. nf Dy 75 
ii-, $4.00; i ft, $1.25; W0'tt.. S75) | Brose Adis 65 20... gro 
Anniston Waterproof Giothes, 50 ft,,” | ?9r- Head... 1.10 110 110 .. gro 
SS eee ee: Air Nippers— 
ine, $22.00; Acme, $17.00; ama, 
15.00; Empire, ae Advance, a Pliers and Nippers. 
50 ; riole 00; marie, uts— 
13.50; Eclipse $12.50; Chicago, 
11.00; Stan ard, $10.00; Columbia, Cold Punched: Off list. 


.50; ‘Allston, $12.50; Calhoun, $11.00. 
Locks— Cabinet— 
Cabinet Locks. . .8344@334, 474% 
Door Locks, Latches, &o.— 





NOTE.—Net Prices are very often made 

on t goods. 

Reading Hardware Co.............+- 40% 

K.. & E. Mfg. Co . .W% 

Sargent & Co... ....scecceese -40& 6 

Stowell’s Steel Door Latches....... 50% 
Elevator— 

IIT, c6ca vincdandcitensesdéecsenaee se”, 
Padlo 

Wrought Iron. Oe mesqs0esy 


Net prices are general, 
R. & E. Mfg. Co. Wrought Steel ané 


BR wa ba uSbcatesdesdecesSadunneed 75&10% 
Sash, &c.— 
Ives’ Patent: 
Bronze and Brass...........+.+.-- 628% 
— 50&1 





Window Ventilating... ; 60°2 
Robison Patent Ventilating ae. 





2 ttccduaniewmdettiaketmeneaes 40% 

Ww ronght Bronze and Brass........ 55% 
I I at onal 55% 
Pullman Patent Ventilating Lock. 259 

PIM: iunttnedecadedencamieentises 40% 


Sie a 
Com. Upr’t, without Augers .$2.00 


Com, Ang’l’r, without Augers.$2.25 
GT POs cacccctccsccesess 40&10% 
Angular. 
Jennings’. Nos, 1 and 4.......... 3545 % 
Millers’ Falls....... .... 5.75 
Snell’s, Rice’s Pat. 2.50 2.75 
Corking 
Reisinger Invincible end Poeet,. 
doz. $43.00 
Fence— 
Williams’ Fence Machines....each, $5.50 
Hoisting 
Moore’s Anti- Friction” _ Differential 


EN TON 6, Bancennscdabbascnecel 
Moore’s Hand 
Brake 
Ic C 
; ahaa 
Boss Washiig Machine Co.: 


Chandler’s 





00 
Champion Rotary Banner N . 2. 4.00 
Standard Champion No. 1........ 00 
Standard Perfection...........+++- 26.00 
Cinti Square Western...........-. i 
Uneeda American, Round........ 00 
Mallets— 
Htokory .nccccccccee HEIN 
Lignumvite ..... oes e 55507 
Tinners’ Hickory and Apple- 
WOE we cvvevsvs doz. 4545@50% 
Mangers, Stable— 
Swett Iron Works.......... cccccccce Oh 


Mashers, Vegetable— 
Western, W. G. Co., Potato....@&10% 
Mats, Door— 
Elastic Steel (W. G. Co.), new list.. 


50810% 
Mattocks— 
See Picks and Mattocke. 


Milk Cans—See Cans, Milk. 
a nitte, Cottce, &c.— 


Hoterpeiee, Me Uf. Oden: aa vrveee --25@30 


eee eeeeseses 


30 
Parker's Golurnbis & Victoria, 50& 10@60 
Parker’s Box and 8 50&10@607 
Swift, Lane Bros, oe 


Mowers, Lawn— 
NOTE.—Net prices are generally quoted 
= ----@ll sizes, $1.85@2.00 
coors. ll sizes, $8. 2.50 
Better Grade. .all sizes, $2.50@4.50 
12 i 16 18-in. 
Bioh G Grade. . . .$4.60 4.75 5.00 5.25 


eee meee ee eeeeeeeneeeee 


seer en eeeeeeenee 


el a 
Pennsylvania, ays 
Pennsylvania Golf... 





a eeeeenonseeee 


sss 
ses 
falas 


Nan d Brads, P. 
a 2, rads, a 
et aoa 1d eae 
Cut and hee: ee Trade R 
Hun, Finishing, Upho 
See Tacks. 
Horse— 
Nos. g 8 9 


eeoosce ae 


ae 8 eeaas 





New 


Mfrs. or U. 8. Standard. 
Square, Blank or Tapped. .$5.00 
Hexayon, Blank or woun.S= 
Square, Blank, C. T...... 
Heragon, Blank, G. 9%. 

Hot Pressed: 
Mfrs., U. 8. or Nar. Gauge aeanré, 


Square, Pa aikineeeeece 
Heragon, eee $5.99 
Square, Tapped...cccasee. $5.20 
Hexagon, Tapped.........$5.70 
Cin in 
Be 6 vewers cecceees 0.646% 
U. 8. NQvy...s.eee+++ 1D. 5% @6E 
BOOe. «0008 at dacs Db. pease 
Plumbers’ Spun Oakum.. iy se 


In wee lots K¢ 1d. off, 
New York. 
Oil Tanks—See Tanks, Oil, 
Oilers— 
Brass and Copper........50¢é10 
Tin or Steel......... -65€410@7 


DOO exis ce ceee eens 65610@10% 
Chase or Paragon: 
Brass and Copper...... .50&10% 
Tin or Steel.......... 654102 
Mv cdcececequeccess 654102 
Malleable, Hammers’ Imp’ed, Nos. 
ll, 12 ee 20% 
Malleable, Hammers’ Old Pattern, 
POEs BS ON Diddbecciccdccccseesccd 
American Tube & Stam tamping Co.: 
Spring Bottom Cans........ T0@70&10% 
Railroad Oilers, &c......... 60@60&10°2 
Openers— an— 


Per doz. 
Sprague, Iron Handle... .30@35¢ 
Sprague, Wood Handle. . .35a40¢ 
Sardine Scissors...... 
WOMEN Sanccecanecctesecécaseagsous 
Stowell’s Sprague......... # doz. B@45¢ 
Vim hear and Can Opener, 
doz., 75c.; per gro., $7.50 


Nickel Bieteccoca anceseag # doz., i 
Silver Plate..cccccccssseseess # doz., $4.00 


:| Pere 
— Packing, wee ave 
AMO ccccceccccccece 4@ I 
(Fair ee tte, ) 
ua 
Sheet, a ve 10¢ 
Sheet, i sais 
Sheet, 0. B. 8......2-+-10@U¢ 
Sheet, Pure Gum........50@65¢ 
Sheet, BOG. ow oo awwecesce 50¢ 
Jenkins’ ’96, @  8¢........ d % 
Miscellaneous— 
American Packing...lb. 71@10 ¢ 
Cotton Packing......1b. 2 ¢ 
Italian Packing......Ub. 70S 
UE teak + 1 ac he ndn een ¢ 
Russia Packing......1b. ¢ 
a, ole Crommere— 
Sy ei 
$6.35; No.2 60 fo 
Pails, Water, Well, &c.— 
See Buckets. 
Pans— Dripping— 
Standard Last.00d 60 10@606 106 12% % 


Common Lieped: 

ae saat a 

Per doz. .$0.15 0.80 0.90 1.10 130 
Refrigerator, Galva.— 
ENG .cccscse On 16 18 
Per doz.....$1.95 225 2.80 3.15 

“fe Eee and Baking— 


fs; 18 #25; Bs. Nos. 5, 
A Nes. sa 


0. 40 * Ye 6 40 150 
‘$30.00 35.90 42.00 34.00 39.00 46.00 
Paper—Building Paper 
Asbestos: 1b. 
Roll Board or Building Felt, 
6 to 30 Ib., per 100 aq. ft.6¢ 
Roll Board or Building Felt, 
aw moe fe” » 45 to 60 Ibs. 
per WE Pian cckéwewe 
Mill Board, Sheet, 40 @ ‘e) 3 
in., 1-32 10 % in... 10¢ 


Per roll 
Rosin Sized Sheathing: ft. 
Light weight, 25 lbs. to ore. 


Medium weight, 30 lbe, to 7 
Heavy weight, 40 lbs. to roll. 
Black wager Proof s¢e'8 oly, 


°? a 65¢ 

F ply, a0: }D biy, sf 
rh| Deatintnd Ke elt, 9,'6 an Ay . 
= erat. Roofiag, a5 a4. 


“ae. 


50 
3 ply, Tot es as 











































Seter’s Felt (roll 500 sq. 
R. . Stone Surfaced 
Boll BBD GB. £%.).ncvescrccvencvesine 
Sand and Emery— 
Flint Paper and Cloth C0606 109 
Garnet Paper and Cloth. 
Emery Paper and CUVh. 50& 10@60 


Parers— Apple— 


Sepansn Voanasad ovecovesed 


a 
Eureka Improved 





sy iéchenios 
Reading 


SSERRSsssszeses 





Renee eee ee enews raeeeee 


List Feb. 23, 1899 
‘ ed 


Pinking lrons— 
See Irons, Pinking. 


name ace 

BUGOS. 0.00.00 s60 500260 

ion, list Nov, 

Pipe, Cast ion Soil— 
Carload lots. 

Standard, 2-6 in 

Katra Heavy, 2-6 in 


Pipe, Merchant— 
Consumers, Carloads. 


Pipe, asauaiie Sewer— 
Carload lots. 
sane Pipe and Fittings, 2 


wap England. . a8 
New York and "New Jersey. 71 
Sormand, Delaware, 
oe. and West Vo.. os 7 


Ohio, wMichipan and >» 
NOTE.—Carload lots are 
livered. 


Pipe, Stove— . 
Edwards’ Nested Stove Fins: 


5 ia.. per 100 joints. ...$7.00 
. per 100 joints.... 7. 
. per 100 joints.... 8.50 
Plan s and Plane Irons— 
ood Planes— 
Bench, first qual.. 
Bench, Second qual. oe as 


Bailey's © sieniey th & L. Fal dose 40 
er Co.: 


table Wood Bottom..........60 

Iron plance, 
Bailey’s Cpanke_S 
Chaplin's lron 
er Planes (Stanley R. 





See eee eee nett ee eee eeeeeeee seeeee 


Ww soa plane a. 
00 enc. Gane ITONB.. 2-5 
2541030 


= aa apaneet Barrer gama 
a ens 
hi . ‘ool Co capnpesbbannesenepenbnceta 


Stanley R. & L. Co.. 


& 1. J. White... 
Planters, Corn, Hand— 
Kohler’s Eclipse 





Self-Sealing Pie Plates 
Co.), B doz, $2.00.......c.ceceseeee 
Pliers and Nippers— 
Button Pliers. 
Gas Burner, 
@ $1.30; 6 in., BB 


” $2.00 $2.25 $3.00 $3.75 
5&5”, 


tee eee eee e eee eeeeeel 


ppers 
Cronk & Carrier nity. Go.: 


0@80 
per doz., 5 ~ $1.25 





’s 
Stub’s Pattern... 
Combination and others. 
Heller's Farriers’ Nippers, Pincers 


Tools 
™ me tives Mfg. ce Reversible 


eee eee eee eee eneeee 


—¥ a re Diagonal Cut- 


Pliers and iio, 
Plumbs and Levels— 


Chapin-Stephens Co.: 
z aan a Tevels., geod 















THE IRON AGE November 23, 1905 
Diegon: s Pocket Levels...........000 Tex age hae 2 2 Anticlog Lawn, ® doz............ 00 

. E. Jennings & Co,’s Iron......3%% | Hot House, doz. $0.65 ‘4 £3 Malleable Garden.............. iat 
c E. Jennings & Co.’s Iron, “Adjust- nch : 1% 1% ™% 8 Kohler’s: 

BND saesnipesproeprniose sooeeed wal 4 s en.’ $0.16 19 #3 .30| Lawn Queen, 20-tooth...... # doz. 
Stanley BR. & L. CoO......ccccccsccees 5% crew, Oz tl ° ° o Lawn Queen, _—— ..-# doz, 
Stanley's Duplek.....csccccovccccccces h Inch ....00.+ 1% o 24 8% Paragon, 20-tooth.. d 
Woods’ Extension..........sscccsees 33% % ee = doz.. i, ty th “ F Paragon, 24-tooth....... om) 

Poachers, Egg— ne coccees Steel Garden, 14-tooth....#@ doz, $2.40 
Buffalo Steam to; Me. 2 Poachers, # doz., Stelling | or End, Anti-Friction. .60&10 o% Malleable Garden, i4-tooth, "ah rger 
No, toe } 3 oe $9.00; No. by Dumb. Walter. Anti-Friction.. eos Weldless Steel Garden....... nea 
. ee en ae ee 2 CEFIC LGN... -cccccsccccccveccess 
Palate. Glaziers’— Side, Anti-Friction.......... oe OOK Rasps, Horse— 


Bulk and 1-lb. papers,lb.8% : ¢ 
lb. papers......+- 1b.9 ¢ 
\y-lb. papers. lb. a%10 ¢ 

Pokes, Animal— 
Ft. Madison Hawkeye...... 
Ft. Madison Western....... 

Police Goods— 
Manufacturers’ Lists. .  S5GR5ES%, 
‘Tower's 

Polish—Metal, Etc— 


Glasbrite, No. 2, 5 can (oowdes), 
$1.25; ® doz., $12.00; No. - 
can A each, $2.50; Ye = 


doz. $3.25 
doz. $4.00 


Prestoline Li pe io, 1 (% 
Se ‘No. 2 (i qu), wel. %, 
Re Basten -n.-..scsseeeceeeen 
os Metal Polish 'B Paste, 8 oF. 
ixes, 02. 
tb boxes, # a ves. T 1 % 


d . 25. 
ma Fe cans, ® doz, 
$12.00. 


atin ha Metal Polish, @ 


d $18.00 
Ww — nite ef’. ” pt. cone, » 00 
OZ, see w eee eeeeeseeeecseeseeeseee 
Stove— 
Black Eagle Benzine Paste, 5 bh vi lie 
Black Eagle, Liquid, % pt. 








dea. | 75 
Black Jack Paste, % tb cans, F- 3 
Black Kid Paste, 5 i can....eac! 65 
dd’s Black Beauty Liquid, per 
CME. cpainsnnseisensseetennytud $6.75 
Joseph Dixon's, # e. GB.FB. wc cccnces 10% 
Dixon’s Plumbago..........+++... 6 
WOUND  coecescscoocse Sdececcees # er. $2. 
Gem, ®@ gr. $4.50.... 109 
Japanese gr. § 
Jet Black apheuss gr. $3.50 
Peerless Iron Enamel, 10 oz. at: 
® doz. $1.50 
Warne: Silk, 5  pail.......... each 70¢ 
Black Silk: % Ib box. -# doz. $1.00 
Black Silk, 5 oz, box doz. $0.75 
Black Silk, % pt. liq...... doz, $1.00 
Poppers, Corn— 
RI COR, cna dw 6b ‘0. $9.00 
1 qt., Round..... «++ -gro. $10.00 
1% qt., Square........gro. $11.00 
2 qt., Square..........gro. $13.00 


Post Hole and Tree Au- 
gers and Diggers— 
See also Diggers, Post Hole, éc, 
Posts, Steel— 
Steel Fence Posts, each, 5 ft., 42¢; 
Steel Hitching Posts...........each $1,30 


Potato Parers— 
See Parers, Potato, 


Pots, Glue— 
Enameled sees cessaeveccnenlll 
PE: ch akan ep cone veceed 
Powder— 
In Canisters: 
Duck, 1 WW... e200 -COCh $5¢ 
Fine ‘Sporting, 1 1b....€ach 75¢ 
Rifle, _ ors S coccce COCR 166 
Rifle, 1-10. ....ccccces CGR BG 


in 
th DORs vases o's nee 


5. b. kegs.. 

King’s Semi- Smokeless : 
Kee. (B BD DBulk).....0..-ccee 
H aon. a t_bulk).. 

uarter og % Db bulk). 

cans 





ase 24 (1 DUNES sccessed 50 
Half case (1 tb cans bulk)........ 50 
King s Smokeless: Shot Gun. Rifle. 
per 25 tb SR ron: “=e $15.00 
H (12 bulk). 6.25 1.75 
> °¢ (6% tb bu ik). 3.25 4.00 
by ‘cans = 14.00 17.00 
Half case 12 (lb bh. 7.3 8.75 
Robin Hood Sm’less “Bhot Gun. .50&20% 
Presses— 
Fruit and Jelly— 
Enterprise Mfg. Co.............. 20@25 % 
Seal Presses— 
Morrill’s No. 1, @ doz., $20.00...... 50% 
Pruning Hooks and Shears 
See Shears. 


Pullers, Cork— 
Invincible Cork Puller..,.....0+++.$21.0 
Pullers, Nail— 
«lea pnegnesias seenenel apecsecan i” 
iller’s Falls, No. 3, ay doz., giz. 00 
Maeei0% 
Merit's No. 1, Nail Puller, # d he 
Pearson. No. 1, Cyclone Spike rae, 
each a guéaoenenses soccccesueobens 
Pelican, # doz, $9.00...... aneee  fO0&10 
Case Lots: 
No. 2B (large) cocccese 
No. 3B ( iD cunnsneniends ohace ++ $5.00 
Smith & Hemenway Co.: 
Diamond B, No. 
® doz. $6.00 


Diamond B, No. 3, case lots........ 


¥ doz. 

be Ne 1, ® doz. $18; No. 
$16. ieee: ebscesssbee 

Staple ‘puliers bs vegeéuapbes conden a” 

Parrot Tack and Stub Puller, @ ® doz.. 


$6.00 

Pulleys, Single Wheei— 

PRG .. «005% ™% 3:8 8 
anew or Tackle. 

eee ee 80.30 45 60 1.05 

Hay *Fork, Swivel or Solid Eye. 

doz., 4 in., $1.25; 5 in., $1.45 


Sash Pulleys— 
Common Frame; Square or 
Round End, per doz, 1% and 


RS 30s tk kath woh aac . . -16@19¢ 
Auger Mortise, no Face’ Plate, 


ger doz., and 2 in. . 16@19¢ 
rae. in., 16¢; 2 in. 19¢ 
Fox-Aii-Steei, Nos. 3’and f, 2 in. 


va 2. 50% 

a. Rapids All Steel Melee oo 
0.26, 0. be im. 

Star th gg 3 2} aS 


Tackle Biccks ep mR, 


Pumps— 
eee 10 
Pitcher Spout......... 804£10 
Wood Pumps, Tubing, cc . 45@50 
Barnes, Dbl. nes — list)....... 50 
Barnes’ Pitcher Spout......... 75&10&5% 
Cgntgpoters: obhe pau No. 

cae Ee eee 16.00 
Deise Seen Ps acoseaes Zz, $6.75 


mp 
Flint Walling’s. Fast Mien” Hand,. 
(low te atin dian niles sansa aiaede % 
Flint & alling’s Fast Mail (low. 





Flint & Walling’s Tight Top Pitcher. tier 0 
National Speckity 1 Mfg, Co, M 

Do 060000 0gdebnsde cvecceteescons oa50% 
Mechanical Sprayer. eees “$6.00 
Myers’ Pumps (low list).............+ 50% 
Myers’ Power MBDB. cccccccccccecece 50% 
Myers’ Spray Pumps............. 50&10%2 


Pump Leathers— 
Plunger and Lower Valve—Per 


gro.: 
Inch... 2 214 2% om 

$2.20 2.50 8.75 3. 
Inch... 8 3 


1% 3% 4 
$3.30 3.60 3.85 4.10 4.40 
> wf Onn pare 100: 


314 4 
$2.75 3.85 5.00 6.00 
Punches— 


Saddlers’ or Drive, good...... 
doz. 50@75¢ 

Marine, single tube, poor qual- 

$1.75@2.00 


doz. ‘$3. 50@3. 75 

Bemis & Call Co.’s Cast St’l Drive. 50% 
Bemis & Call Co.’s Check........... 55 
—_ s Nos, 1AA, 1A, 1B, 10, 
50 


15. 

Hercules, 1 die, each $5. ” 
Niagara Hollow Punches.. 
Niagara Solid Punches 
Steel Screw, B. & K. 
Tinners’ Hollow, P., 8. & W. Co.. 
Tinners’ Solid, P.,’S. & W. Co., 

doz., $1.44 


ity 
Revolving (4 tubes) . 


ho 








ail—Barn Door, &c.— 
Sliding Door, Painted Iron.. 0% ° 


a Seer, Wrought ta 

n., lb., 36¢ 2:0 ee omipt le 

Allth a Co. 
i Reliable H 


er. Track. ft. 
No . Reliable . Track, % ie 
Cronk’ 


Double Braced Steel Rail. oe 2%¢ 
O. N. T, Rail 24¢ 
Gn’ % 


100 ft., : at 3-16 in., $3.00; 
mi a 
in, $8.10; 1 = Pad! ‘$3.60. 
Meca Track, ® 100 ft., 1in., $3.40; 
ol, in., $4.16. ° - 
N. ¥ 1m ft, 1 in, $2.75; 1% 
Standen Pind ++ o% 100 ft. $4.00 


Lawrence 
# 100 ft, No. 201, $4.00; No. 202, $4.00 
New York, 1 x 3-16 in., ® 100 ft. I 


Mefiinney 8: Rail, @ ft, 11 

an 

None Better. sveceesecccess 38 
Standard .......... evcesocnnte xe 

Myers’ Stayon Track..... erccccces ‘Gia 

Richards’ ats. = te 3 
Common $2.25; 1% x 
Specs v0: "va bis, Rai 60&10% 
pecia r “ % 
Lag Screw i. Bee Mines ccncseved 50 
Ges Trolle track, # ft., No. 31, 

>; NO, ; 
Safety Door Han Co.'s Storm 
sete ce i ws. ST 
Door anger 0. ‘s 

er 

Stowell’s: 
Cast Mp ionaceasecen accccceste Ob & 
Gn Ps | Se Masentnnansusccipenil 
Wrought a, 1 3-16 in. ? Bt 3¢ 
Ww t Brocket, ‘*, x 5-i6.. ft 3 

Sustte Byte, a veagntesdiaell 
F 1 Rail. diedd = &. ie 

0. 0, ¥ x oe BA sdérds waned 15 

Rakes— 


NOTE. — Manufacturers are 
selling from the list of September 
1, 1904, but man oped are still 
using list of August 1, 1899, or 
ar at net prices. 


Fort M Red Head Lawn.. 5 
Fort Madison Blue eet a. 
Jackson Lawn, 29 wai Pe 
doz... ie eoneies coceesecceccosocesoons & 
wiseth. Bos i, ee Gia 10, 8 Ts 75% 
Victor G # doz. , 
$15,00; 14, $i6.b0; 6 Biko . abel 0% 
Se; 4 8.00. itoebie cre net. 











DOIG. .stacicvenvnvescecscegnihasinn 
OS ae iiakataivas, 
McCaffrey’s ae eee 6081085 %, 
New Nicholson..... eocccece “roa1o@7s” 
See also Files, 
Razors— 
MOUNT: Os cccsicconcizncencrocesesess 60% 
Fox Razors, No. ‘2: -® doz. *$20:00 3 
Fox Razors, No, 44..# doz. $20.00 & 
Fox Razors, No, 82, Platina... 2 
# doz. $25.00 Ja 
Red Devil........ peuRbsegationenbesunsd 50% 
Silberstein : 
Carbo Magnetic...............+++ $18.00 
Griffon, No. 65 . 00 
Griffon, No, 00 00 
All other he 
Safety Razors— 
Silberstein .......... petidsdctetes éatiad 40% 
Reels, Fishing— 
MSG G6 A 6B 8 Me M 9%, M16, 
Pent 'B 16,. 4008, Rubbe: 
sgute. Nicketed gpule a amninen é bee 
Aluminum, German BY, 
N Wvcsrsssercogseseac 202, 
3004 N, 06 N, 6 RM, G 9 25° 
4.N, 6 PN, a N, ..2052 
yy Aeeneteetaetvetindentn: wooed Z, 
$908 PN........cscccccenceeceesneneBOie 
0924 N... » 33% 7, 
N.. 33% 2 
P 33% /, 
802 N. 3347 
986 PN +++ BG 
5009 PN, 5009 N.........ccccescsseee 20% 
Competitor, 102 'P, i02° PN, ‘22° P 
202 PN, 102 PR,‘ 202 PR.?....... 2b% 
304 P, 304 PN, 00304 P, 00304° PN 13347 


Registers— List July 1, 1903. 
Japanned, Electroplated and 

BVONGOE vcoccvcccccecctQey 
BPOOEE 4 cc ccéecacccvessseeh 


Revolvers— 
Single Action. .........95¢@$1.00 
Double Action, except 44 cal. $1.85 
Double Action, 44 caliber... .$2.00 
BUCOMBUD . n0.occcccevc cece c teed 
BROONET ION ccc ct wade s seed cee 
Thayer Robertson & Cary: 
Automatic .... . each BE 
Hammerless .. --each $3.25 
Riddles, Hardware Grade 
16 in. ....26..per doz, $2.25@$2.50 
7 in. ........per doz. $2.50@$2.75 
18 in. ........per doz. $2.75@$3.00 


Rings and Ringers— 
Bull Rings— 
2 24% $Sinch. 
Steel .......80.70 0.75 0.80 doz. 
Copper rr $1.00 1.15 1.40 doz. 
Rea’s improved Self- Fiereing Cep- 


Bit: 3 in’ s nem § 1.25 ; 2% in., 


Hog ae and Ringers— 
Hire Rings, gro. bowes.$4.00@}4.50 
Hill’s Ringers, Gray — aa 
2. 50@55 
Hill’s Ringers, Malleable Iron. ° 


doz. 70@75 ¢. 
Blair’s Rings...per gro.$4.75 aes 
Blair’s Ringers .per doz. $0. 
Brown’s Rings. .per gro.$6. 7) 
Brown’s Ringers.per doz.$0.60@ .65 
Rivets and Burrs— 
Copper ... - 50E10@ 50k 1045 
Iron or Steel. . ws cee ee  A@UES 
Rollers— 
Acme, getowell’s Anti-Friction.... - 





Barn ae 8 P nasa Ceecga 60%, 
earn , poo Stay 90; No. 
iy AsMAUUENA Gbatcans Kanseentesecenant $1.00 
Cronk’s_ Brinkerhoff No, 55, $0.60; 
Sutlc MatbGtidekcoectshassconcctdeake $0.84 
Lane's Stay............000. easececendad 40% 
Richards’ 


wd Aah. "ind Reversible No, 53.75¢ 
oO. Adj, and Reversible No, 58,50 
Peet Screw, Nos, 55 and 57.......-50 
Underwriters’, evo 59, 60 50% 
OPI, TO, Bhscsccccccakecce 60% 
Stowell’s Barn a Stay. .# doz. $1.00 


Swett’s Anti-Friction................. 50% 
Screw and Spike Stay...... doz. 65¢ 
Hinge Adjustable Stay.....@ doz, 9¢ 

Rope— 
gece, 7-16 in, diam. -~ ne 


ur » 12M¢ 
Sisal, 1-16 in. diam. ‘and ‘ar er: 
Pure ihe etaa-aied 10¢ 
Sisal, 7-16 “in. diam. ‘and “angers 
PN OP ON on bo wine sbi 8¢ 
Sisal, ay, Hide and Bale 
Ropes, Medium and Coarse: 
SOE . 0ts 00 wong svc. cee 
ar e tamananal 10¢ 
Sisal, Tarred, “Medium ‘Lath 
Yarn, Coarse and Untarred: 
Mived qeent omnes Conia 8¢ 
pet ep pe Ib. 10¢ 
es mn. and larger. 16%4@ 18¢ 
Medium, \%-in. and oe 


Commen, and larger. . 
mets, tet clonee 
gute y my 


Thread No. 1, Y-in. & up. 1. 
No. £, \e-in. é& up, bone 


Thread 
Old Colony eet 
Wire Rope— 
Galwanized ......... 
Plain non ie + 
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Ropes, Hammocks— 
Covert Mfg. Co.: 





SEE avedas peeqepcoscece goceccecsegnen 50 
GD nodsdancvesseccscatoces oveeed 30&10% 
Covert Saddlery Works...........- 60&5% 
Rulers, Desk— 
Stimpson & Son: 
Bouweod and Maple.......-++++ 30&10% 
Rules— 
Bowwood ..........--60&10E10 
Ivory ees s ap - 354 10@S54 1045 
Chapin-Stephens 
Boxws ee 2746108 10&2% oar 
r old . ¢ 
—_ Peeves «++ BO@I5K WELD 
Hiscollenccns -50@50& 10810 7 4 
Combination .....sececeeeees 
BtathOUets’. s-s.c:ccccccee $2:10@10&10% 
Keuffel & 


Folding. 





ioscan erence eccccccecece 





a Balances— 
See Balance, Sash, 
Sash Locks— 
See Locks, Sask. 
Sash Weights— 
See Weights, Sash. 
Sausage Stuffers or Fillers 
See Stef ers or Fillers, Sausage. 
Saw Frames— 
See Frames, Saw. 
Saw Sets— See Sets, Saw. 
Saw Tools—see 7'00ls, Saw. 





+ Saw & Stamping vi — 
Sterling Kitchen Saws.. % 
Disstons: golid and Ins’ted Tooth. # 


Band, 2 to 14 in, wide 
Band, % 








i 4 Be i i i 
or “Te Hole. 
: Ly Pee 
ae = Se aubead 
Butcher ea) “dag ‘tigis’ Sawa. 363 30%, 
Framed We Cows... mecheseounae 30 
Hand ia hiesenocsoccesaé desesd 2&2 
Wood nr Blades..... sdeosecoecsubs 
tcher Saws 7 
Star Saw Blades “15 dell 
Peace & e Richardsow’ s Hand Saws...30 
.Simonds’ : - 
RS GRMED, 000 csochenaonstisonancs -2 





eee eeeeeeeeene 


nen 
TREE viemnsecihoondeel 
witchbure” File Works The Best.. = 


Cc. BE. J 

\ 175, 180.. 
Hack Saw z. ‘ix 
Hack Saws, Nos. 175, 180, 


 Grann’s pack Bs Saw Blades......... walt 
n’s Hack Saw Frames.. 
Griffin’s Hack Saw —*- “SeabeID 
Springfield Mach, Screw 
Diamond Hack Saw Blades, besned - 
Diamond Hack Saw Frames...... 
Star Hack Saws and Blades...... ibaio 
Sterling Hack ger Blades... .30&10&5 
Sterling Hack Sa : 

Sterling ay Hack Saw Mach 
each, $25.00; No. 2, $30.00. .1 
Victor Hack. Saw Blades............ 5 
Victor Hack Saw Frames........... 40 

Scroll— 


Veloci Power Scroll Saw, 
a attachment, ‘en 
with boring attachment, $20...... 
Lester, complete, $10.00.......... ingles 
Rogers, complete. $4.00.......... 
Scalers, Fish— 
Covert’s Saddlery Works..... «+++ O0R10% 
Scales— 
es. Turnbull's... .50@50410% 
» Counter: 
Hatch, eenpm, % o#8. to 4 
Iba. d $5.50 


02. 
» %&% oz. to 8 
doz. $16.00 





Union Platform, Plain.$1.70@1.90 
Union Platform, Stpd.$1.85@2.15 
Chatillon’s: 


BINGE . oceccccccccecccceesccece saute 257 

PUNE nudaddeddutodsdececdsscnteunt 409 
c neces ste a bewneoececcusoeel 50 9 

hicago Scale 

The" * Little Devestive, *? o00dD DS 5% 


Union or Family No. 
Portable Platform uaeaed list). 509 
Wagon or Stock (reduced list). Bass 


“The Standard | *’ Portables........ 

“The Standard” R. B. and Wagon. 86 
Scrapers— 

Bow, 1 Handle..... doz. $2. 

Bow, 2 Handle..... doz. $2. 

Ship... .Light, $2.00; Heeey, th 

Adjustable Box Scraper’ (8S. R. 


on e ee sn --- aggstoraseasenceseness 
‘acai : 5 sani 
Screens, Window and 
Frames— 
Air Line Pattern Screens........ 60&10 
Flyer Pattern Screens. ‘saint? 
Maine Screen Frames.......... 0&5 7% 
Perfection Screens...... ous 
Phillips’ Screen ee 
See also Doors. 
Screws—Bench and Hand 
Bench, Iron, doz., 1 in., $2. 
2.75; 1%, $3.00@3.25 ; 1%. —— 1 
Bench, w’d, con. doz. mess 


Hand, Wood. 
"Hand... See 10 10 
2 


R. Bliss Mfg. Co., 
Chapin-Stephens Co., Hand 
Ohio Tool Co., Bench and. i. 30 
Coach, Lag and Hand Rall— 
Lag, Cone Point, list Oct. 1, 

0a Sine «kee, 5 oie 5k15G— % 
Coach, Gimlet Point, tae 


7 
Hand Rail, list Jan, 1, ’81. 
306 10@75% 
Jack Screws-- - 
Standard List - 80@80E5 % 
Millers Falls 50d 10810 7, 
Millers Ene essed nae 








Machine— 
List Jan. 1,98: 

Flat or Round Head, Iron.... 
50@50£ 10% 

Flat or Round Head, Brass. 
50@506 10% 

Set and Cap— 
BOO CIV oes cae cadesccees 
Set (Steel), net advance os 


Pp 
Fillister Hd. ere 60410410 
W ood— 
List July 23, 1903. 
Flat Head, Iron..... 87144 10@. . 
Round Head, Iron...85 £10@.. 
Flat Head, Brass....85 £10@.. 
Round Head, Brass..80 &1 
Flat Head, Bronze. . .774é1 
Round Head, Bronze.% 1 
Drive Screw8..........- 87g 10 


Scroll Saws— 
See Saws, Scroll. 


Scythes— 
Grass, No. 1, Plain Finish. . .$6.25 
Clipper, Bronzed Webb... .$6.50 
No, 3 Clipper, Po’'d Webb. .$6.75 
No. 6 Clipper & Solid Steel. $7.00 
Bush, Weed &€ Bramble, No. 2.36.50 


Per doz. 


Grain, SM iws 4 eta «4itas $8.25 
Bronzed Webb, No. 1...... $8.50 
Nos. 3 & 4 Clipper, Grain. . $8.75 
Boléid Steet No. 6.......2-. 39.25 


Seeders, Raisin— 
Enterprise 
Sets— 
ate . Sets, Awl and Tools: 


® doz., $10.00........... 60&10% 
Fras har Tooi’ sndies, Nos. 1, $12; 


Be Wicarseraes % 
Coa deninings 4 & Mio. 8 Model tog 
Millers Faia Ad, Tool Handles, No. 
: No, 5, $18....15410% 
arden Tool Sets— 
adison Three Plows. Hoe, Rake 
| dos sets $9.00 


BE BI ns 60 sccemsaiascenmesegeun 
Cannon’s Diamond Point, # 
Mayhew’ 8 
Snell’s Cor’gated, Cup Pt.. 
Snell’s Knurled, Cup Pt.. 
ie gfield Mach. Screw Go.: 

iamond Koupre Cup Pt. H gro. $7.50 
Vv 








Regular Ust. «ce. T5@715410% 
aw-—- 
Aiken’s: 
SD ondédcapocesovevanceeséase 
Imitation 
Atkin’s: 
Ceiterion apedsneecesel er % 
I - ccaniaheneusveccessesoedad 40 
ns s & oa Co.'s: 
Cross Cut........00. Bidhevccesanvsetes 30 
EE Sdn ccctessaniemabevtehedecscees 20 
Disston’s Star and Monarch........ bj 
Morrill’s No. 1, _ ear 50 
Nos. 3 and 4, ros Cut, 
vo. 5, _ 
‘os, 10, 11, 5° $18 60. 


No. A. Old’ Style, $10.00. 


Wnatesabeseess assnctban 
Giant Royal Cross Cut..... doz. $8.06 
1 decessdevecnesen . 
ntor Positive........... doz. $6.75 
Shaving: 
Fox Shaving Sets, No. 90............ 
# doz., net, - ” 
Smith & Hemenway Co.’s.......... 
Sharpeners, Knife — 
Chicago Wheel & Mfg. Co.......... 70% 


Pike Mfg. Co.: 
Fast Cut Pocket Knife Hones, 


SEs vanes necddhoetnbuesca $1.50 
Mounted Kitchen Sand Stone, 
bi wishascccentenaiiiedmes 
Natural Grit Carving Knife x 
Hones, # doz............+++- 3 
Geick Cut Emery Carving 
nife Hones, @ doz........ $1.50 
Quick Edge Pocket Knife 
ly Fe Givcscdecescisces $2.50 
Skate— 
Smith & Hemenway Co.........++..- 20% 
Shaves, Spoke— 
DE net ccvevacuae doz.$1.10@1.25 
WOE s ceccccandaé doz . $1.75@2.25 


Bailey's (Stanley R. & L. Co.)..... 45% 
Razor Edge (Stanley R. & L. Co.). 135% 
Chapin-Stephens Co.... 
Goodell’s doz. $9.00. 
Wood’s Fl and F2 


Shears— 





Cast Iron... 7 8 9 in. 
Best ....$16.00 18.00 20.00 gro. 
Good ...$13.00 15.00 17.00 gro. 
Cheap .. $5.00 6.00 7.00 gro. 

Straight Trimmers, wae 
Best quality Jap.. ees 


Best quality, Nickel. 

Fair quality, Ja 

Fail quality, Nic el. 
Tailors’ Shears....... 


“pans 
15 "Anis 


Tinners’ Sni 
Steel Blades........ 
Steel Laid Blades..... 
Forged ae Steel Blades, 


@20619 


* a, wR | 


* dealin Shears— 
Cronk’s Hand Shears............... 33% % 
Cronk’s Wood Handle Shears..... 334% 
Disston’s Combined Pruning Hook 

and Saw, # doz. $18.00............ 25% 


Disston’s "Pruning Hook, # doz. 
MUD. 0bdd by Poskdneceviesstuetedsudobed 3% 

John T. Henry Mfg. Co.: 

oa gaee. all grades.. ens 

Wilkinson’s Hedge. , 1900 list: :3°: “soae18? 

Wilkineon’s Lawn and Border....... 50% 
Sheaves— Sliding Door— 

Stowell’s_Anti-Friction............... 50% 


Hatfield's, 


Patent Roller, 
list 






Wrightsville Hatfield Pattern...) 
Sliding Shutter— 
Becding list “385 
Sargent’s list bas 

ee anvelis. tinpty— 
Brass Shells, Empty: 





Climax, Club, Rival, 10 and 12 
SEED vidctad pudinvouecoeatiacauadd 65&10% 
Paper Shells, Empty: 

Acme, Ideal, Leader, New Rapid 


Magic, 10, i2, 16 and 20 gauge. 16% 
Blue Rival, New Climax, Challen 


Monarch, Defiance, Repeater, el: 
an Rival, 10, 12, 16 and 2 
GENEL: xtuiadusunigavabesencatdunke 2&5% 
Climax, Union, League, New Rival. 
10 and 12 EER, caucoases sonnets 25&5% 
Ciees, Union, League, New Rival 
4, 16 and 20 i icaienads 20&5% 
Bxpert Metal Lined and Pigeon, 10 
16 and 20 gauge.......... 334.5% 
Robin Hood, Low Brass........ 20& 10° 
Robin Hood. High Brass........ 30&10% 


Shells, Loaded— 
Loaded with Black Powder. . 40% 
Loaded with Ses Powder, 

medium grade........... H0k5% 
Loaded with Smokeless Powder, 

ME MS ca 4 cas’ 10410% 
Robin Hood Smokeless Powder: 

Robin Hood, Low B 50 

Comets, High Brass.......... 50&10&5 

Shoes, Horse, Mule,&c.— 
F.0.b. Pittsburgh: 


Es walbe ie he tame per keg $4.00 
' | Pere per keg $3.75 
Burden’s, all sizes............ # keg $3.90 
Shot— 
Drop, “” to B, 25-lb. bag... .$1.70 
Drop, B and ‘larger Vana anéd Mae 
per 25-lb. bag, = ~ 
Ce WOM oa. occ tcass 95 
Chilled, kg ee 5196 


Shovels and Spades— 
Association List, Nov. 15, 1902. 40% 
Snow Shovels— 
Long Handle. 27 75@$3.00 
Wood and Mail. “D. "Handle. 
$3.25@$3.50 
Sieves and Sifters— 
Hunter’s Imitation. . s ip whee 
ro. $10. 11.00 
Hunter’s Gentine” eet noe ‘i 


» fae 12.50 
Duiple Metallic Biued. 8. 
14&16 16&18 is 


$13.20 $13.50 fia 
Shaker (Basies’s Pat) Flour Sifters 
# doz.. $2.00 0% 


-——Per dozen. 
wey So 2. &: 
-$1.05 1.05 1.10 1.20 
Tinned Wire. $1.15 1.15 1.20 1.39 

Sieves, Wooden Rim— 
Nested io, i one 12 Inch. 
Mesh 18, Nested. . doz. $0.90@0.95 
Mesh 20, Nested... .doz. $1.00@1.05 
Mesh 24, Nested... .doz. $1.30@1.40 

Sinks. Cast |ron— 
Standard list....... Gngmend 10% 
NS WN Wl vniinshedatstennukind 605° 


e _ satel i2 not entire uniformity 


H 





Skeins, Wagon— 
Ce Ns eo cnawcees 80@80E10% 
Steel 
Slates, School— 
Factory Shipments. 
TF MN was «5 c08 50@50£ 10%, 
Eureka, Uneazceiled Solacleee. 
6045 tens 
Victor A, Noiseless........... 
604k4 tens £5% 
Slaw Cutters—sSee Cutters. 


Snaps, Harness— 
GION Ss ccnciccdeaes HOG 10%, 





Trojan ss 
Yankee .... 






Swi 50% 
Sargent’s Patent Guarded... .66%&1lU, 
Snaths— 
DOE io as6 6 stn encedcces HZ 


Snips, Tinners—sSee Shears. 
Spoons and Forks— 


Silver Plated 
Gene Quality.. 


Bros. ena Roem & 





aii peas: — 5% 

n ver 

Cattaraugus Cutlery Co. : ae 

SE nt ccainsescarbsntuccuel 50%, 

Tinned Iron— 

Me wacencecencs per gro. 45@50¢ 
. -per_ gro. $0.50@$1.00 

Springs— 


Door— 
Chic: (Coil) 
Gem {Coil 1) 





307% 
IB. ccccces 9a doz. $1.10 


Torrey’s 39 
Victor (Coil)..........«s.+-«+e- 50& 10& 10°, 

Carriage, Wagon, &c.— 
3 | my in and Wider: tas hy 
Halt, Brio tse 


eee ewe ewe eeee 


righ 
Pointed Seat eee 


mover %.. --per pr. 42¢ 
Fe Oe Wk <6 co teen per pr. 70¢ 
Sprinklers, Lawn— 
SOD: inchs cnnanisicakesedanns 
— eh ie. 1, @ doz. $12; No.” 
Piousee’ s Rives Mig. €o.: °°" ; 
MED . Ritacdbinddtonsagisntiadaekead 70% 
CINE. cncnceaaiisssueedadateasuun 75% 
PS cuaxeadadecdesuseulesarnban 65% 
Squares— 
yee parece. ‘f List Jan. 5, 1900. 
eel and Iron. 5é 10% 
Rosewood Hdl. Try sicsarear 
RS x acare wales 604104 10@70 % 
Tron Hdl, Try “Tina and T- 
’ on, tee L40L 104 10% 
Disston’s Try 8 a . evels....70% 
Winterbo potion’ : ‘Try an Miter, Moe 
Messner, Lemon : 
i Common, gro., No. 0, 


50; No. 1, $6.25@$6.50. 


Wood, Porcelain Lined: 


Gone” ls We 0 eet aaa doz. $1.25. 
Tinned Iron....... a $0.75@1.25 
Tron, Porcelain Lined. . . doz. $1.75 
‘ Staples— 

ar Blind..... +++». 1d. 6@E%E 

Electricians’, Association list. 

80¢é 104 1066 10% 
ence Staples, Plain, $2.25; Gal- 
anized $2 


Grand Crossing Tack = ’s list. ie as 
Steels, Butche 








rs’ — 

PI it «tects Rite ccieia’ ese . 30% 
og TG, ducccecesene 202 50% 
Cc. A. Hoffmann’s..............._. ..40% 

Diotacden. - 80@30£.10% 
anne and Dies— 

amiths’ ... I 

Curtis Rev’ble Ratchet Die — Be 
Derby Screw Plates.................. 
Green River............... , 2% 5 
Lightnin ouew Plate. 25% 
Little. Giant............... me 
Reece’s New Screw. Plates......... 5% 

Stoners, Cherry— 
PID. xxnciii de deat dans le. 25@30% 

Stones—oi! &c. 
Chicago Wheel & &. Co,, 1904 list: 

Gem Corundum Oil, Double Grit. 60% 

Gem Corundum Axe, 


Single or” 


Double Grit..;........ 
Gem Corundum Slips.......... and 
Gem Corundum Razor Hones 

Pike Mfg. Co., 1904 list: 
Arkansas St. ‘No. 1, 3 to 5% in. 
Arkansas St. No. 1 }. to 8 in. 
Arkansas Sli ips Mee Sohn 2. 
Lily White Washita, 4 to 8 = 
Rosy Red Washita, 4 to 8 in 
Washita St.. Extra, 4 
Washita St., No. 1. 4 
Washita St., No. 2° 4 
Lily White “Slips 
Bony, Red. . ‘weap 

as ps, Extra.. 
Washita Slips, No. 1... 
Washita Slips, No. 2... 





sabes 


see: 


33%% 


sesegscaattr® 
ArASeaeaan s 
pe eee 


7 
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India Oil Stones (entire list).. 9 
Quickeut E % | Patent Leather...... 
Stone, Double and Corundum Oil ‘01 ° SS ee ed soa aaa Line, Linen, \- lb. Ble. 46¢ 
Cease, Fase Ursa Be | Shera gaeans | Mel Meat, ond Wig, | gad c 2. “oamney 
Ll Euery ein etc Td pady foe prin... sunaosita 10@60% | Wool, 3 to 6 ply... .B 6¢: 4 .s1¢ Pe oad betas eit me eos 
indostan No, 1, R’g’lar. 8¢) | Eddy prec! oe ee 6 +++ +B 6¢; A 64 | Coll: KY 1% 1 on 
Hindostan No. 1, Small. OR oe eu & Esser. en 10% V oul: % 1 Hy ” 
ro Stones (all kinds) 5.4... Favorite, Ass Skin.......... 40&10@50% ises— as: is¢ per oe 
rte Oil Stones, Kaira Fe { 2 Favorite, Duck and Leather......... | 9°'% Boe....... 0x | see bo oe ee re 
eee *ee ; asesseceeus e bolt... 
est Ss tees &&. 2s | & | Metallic and Steel, lower —* Athol Machies araliel— Weshers . $6.20 430 $00 i Tt 
BEE Bidiucnccierho=scacne Pocket .... 6 Simpson’s Adjustable ‘ In lots less than one ke add 
per Scy ythe Stones— Lufhan's sesccacossvepadesabe @35&5 7, Standard BETA. 0000020000008 18% iat per lb.; 5-lb. boxes add 4¢ 
icago Wheel & Sete WRacessscoveose ale ener aes S 
Gem Coruna, 10 3 rs $8.00 Metallic - ct Ss aaa en eros Columbian Hdw. Go... cece. 09 Cc t 
ero., 12 in. $10.80 . Patent Bend Leath er Z Emmert Universal: = °° °°°** 40%, oO ast Washers— 
Norton’ Emery’ Scythe stony Pocket ee Siam Sa E104 att ei No, 1, $15.00; No ver % inch, barrel lots..... 
Less than gross ‘lots........ 00 ee oe cach asc anal oe Mach : per lb. 1%@2¢ 
One i ‘from oF an ° ee Teeth, Harrow— 7A, _—_, ~~ = fishers No. Weather Strip— 
Pike hig. ¢ gro Steel Harrow Teeth, plain or $1000; ‘No. loa. s256. °°“ | Linea, Flexible Felt— 
Black Siamond Be s" gro, $12.00 headed, %-inch and lar. Presto Quick Act 295 8.59 ed, per 100 ft., $2; $3; $4......40&107 
ha moiile B. S...ss0ce bes - 00 | per 100 tbe. b $3.00 rar Machinists’ ing. ...... GOA 5 Moore's Unlined, per 100 ft., $2; 3." 
Wie eee FEC ER | ol yee emai pusher Norris Doibie Sarew-i64102 | “Wedges — 
Extra Indian Pond 8.8. Tin Case........ 80€ 10@: Machinists’ .., a 
ge 50 8041065 % Machinists’ ........++.+0s0e00- Oil Finisi 
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